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MAN AND HIS IDOL. 


——- 
CHAPTER LXIIL 
THE SILVER HORN. 
And down she sucked with her the whirling wave. 
Byron, 

Ir is necessary to show what led to the singular 
incident just narrated. 

When Madame Dupin stole away from the Victress 
4s it lay in Calais harbour, and joined her companions 
who were on the look-out for her, they moved away 
together. 

They took the first opening between the. houses 
near the quay—a mere passage running down between 
dilapidated buildings, and which was at that hour 
Perfectly dark—and so emerged into a court paved 
with rough stones, and surrounded by out-buildings, 
except on one side, 

That was the side opposite the passage from which 
they came: and it was formed by the back of a cabaret 
or drinking-place which was called the Silver Horn. 

Perhaps the title had been taken to distinguish the 
house, as well as to confound it in the minds of tra- 
vellers with another house of a very different character 
standing close by, and called the Golden Horn. And 
certainly, from its appearance, this more humble place 
of entertainment needed all the support and respect- 
ability it could borrow from that or any other source. 

‘t was, in truth, a suspicious edifice. How it came 
where it did nobody could tell. That it had been built, 
that 1s to say, built by design or according to any pre- 
eeneeived plan, seemed impossible to believe. It stood 
Me ere no man in his senses should have put a house, 
pocking up a thoroughfare, for on the side opposite 

at on which the party made their approach, it faced 
one street and diverted the course of another. It was 

nO particular shape, having attained its size by the 
Wh hap-hazard adding of one room to another. 
hear ee we have stated that what was really the back, 
ray d by all laws of structure have been its front, and 
Q those who now stole on it in the rear, would, had 
the LSht sufficed, have had a better view of it than 

® general public on the front, we shall have said 
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[EMMY’S DYING WISIL. | 
all that is necessary to show the reader that this | 
Silver Horn was as quaint and singular a place as one 
would meet with in a long day’s march even in old 
French towns like Calais. 

The door in the rear of the Silver Horn was closed 
but not fastened. 

So the two men and their female companion thrust 
it open and walked straight in. There was as little 
light inside as out; but they knew the way, and did | 
not stop, or speak, until one cried out: 

“Mind the stairs, madame; follow Gilbert!” 

Then, he who had spoken, disappeared in the dark- | 
ness as Gilbert and Madame Dupin ascended a flight | 
of stairs and had nearly reached the top, when a light 
suddenly burst upon them, a faint light, from an oil- 
lamp which a man held out at arm’s-length from the 
landing above. 

“Ah! Gilbert and madame! alone too?” 
cracked voice in broken English. 

They looked up at the voice and at sight of the lamp, 
and beheld a purple face with little black eyes, like 
beads set in the fat.of it, near the top, and the hair, if 
hair there was, hidden by a cap of black velvet, rounded 
to the head. 

With the natural vivacity and politeness of a French- 
man, tlris little may with this apoplectic face, leaned | 
over the railings of the landing, until he nearly lost his 
balance, and bowed and kissed his little fat hand to 
Madame Dupin in a manner wonderful to behold. And 
she, in her clumsy fashion, tried to acknowledge the 
politeness, which she would have resented as buffoon- 
ery in an Englishman, still following Gilbert up the 
stairs until they all stood together at the top. 

“You are vare much beautiful to-night—and 
alone? ” said the little Frenchman, who, in spite of his 
grins and grimace, was evidently greatly put out. 

“‘ We're alone, Paul,” said Gilbert, “for a very good 


cried a | 


reason. Madame will explain.” 
“No! Willshe so much trouble herself? ” ejaculated 
Paul. 


“ Oh, ’tain’t no trouble, if you come to that,” cried the 
Vampire’s wife, “the story is soon told. We got the 
gal aboard safe enoug?., drat her! and crossed with her 
all right, and then ——” 

“T comprehend ; the gendarmes!” cried Paul. 











“ Not a bit of it. Nobody hadn’t got a hint of wliat 
was goin’on. It was she, the gal herself, as did it. 
Aud that artful too, I never see the like!” 

“Pardon! ” exclaimed Paul. ‘“ You have not yet 
told me what she did with ’erself? ” 

“Do! Why, chucked herself overboard! Clean as 
a whistle,” said Madame Dupin, with extreme indigna- 
tion. 

“ Mon Dieu! The depraved one!” ejaculated Paul. 
“She is lost, then? And my poor friend, Monsieur 
Victor, what will he do? It is the last week for to 
finish his Venus Aphrodite “6 

“ His what ? ” asked the lady, half-doubting whether 
some impropriety was not intended, 

“His Venus—his picture. After this week he will 
be too late. He has but waited for the beautiful Eng- 





| lish model.” 


* Oh, let him wait,” returned Gilbert, contemptuously, 
“as if there were not more beautiful women in my 
country than in the dreary England. Beauty! Pah! 
The Venus of the Greeks, the true goddess of beauty 
was of the French type. I will proveit to you. Eng- 
lish! Yah! Only Madame Dupin—herself of French 


| extraction I will swear—redeems that vile Albion from 


utter hideousness.” 

Madame Dupin understood nothing about Venus, or 
the Greek or the French type; but she understood the 
compliment, and her flat, pitted face, suffused with a 
genuine flush of pleasure, as both Gilbert and Paul laid 
their hands on their breasts, and bowed below the level 
of their waists. 

“ True, most true,” cried the apoplectic Paul, coming 
up from the bow more purple in the face thau 


ever. 

“T had far other designs for the girl,” said Gilbert, 
petulantly, ‘I intended 7 

But what he intended was not explained, for at that 
juncture the other man, who had met the Vampire's 
wife on the quay, came up the stairs, the conversation 
was thus interrupted, and Paul, seeing that the party 
was complete, merely held out his hand to the new- 
comer, and then led the way through a series of bed- 
rooms, all opening from one into the other, until they 
reached a little snuggery, in which a stove was burn- 
ing with a strong smell of wood-smoke, while the air 
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of the room was rank with tobageo-fumes, and a sus- 
picion of some odour very like that of whiskey. 

As soon as they were all im this toon, Paul bowed, 
pointed to seats, and then closed the door, and bolted 
it. 

Paul had his reasons I suppose 

He was-the landlord .of the Silver Horn. -This was 
his own private room. From the character of the 
house, from the noise of singing which rose from the 





rooms below, from the loud talkiag aud wrangling | 


which evidently went on among the frequenters, it 
without the aid of that bolt. 

And when that was once shot it had this peculiar 
efiect. The room was so slipped in between tworwalls 


that in any general survey of the house, its existence 


could not be detected; and there were legends extant 


by-and-bye, I heard a scream and,& splasl, and there 


| was a rush of lanterns to the ship side —— 


“You must have seen the gitl jump overboard?” 
interrupted Madame Dupin. 

“Oh, it was a jump, was it? I thought it.wasa 
tumble,” remarked the fellow, quietly. “ Oh, yés, I see 
it; but I didn’t trouble myself about it... Why should 
I? “I'wasu’t no business o’ mine: .Drownded gals or 
drownded puppies, it’s all one to me. Leastways, so I 
said to myseli.” 

“Never mind what you said,” cried Master Paul; 


ht have been difficult for Paul to obtain privacy | “ what did you do?” 


“ Nothing.” 
“ What could he do?” asked Gilbert, bluntly. 


“True,” returned Paul. “I forgot. There was great | 


risk and—he couldn't know it was a lady.” 
He bowed gallantly to Madame Dupin, who carica- 


that custom-house officers and, other officials had | tured a curtsey in response. 


searched that house scores of times, and had never 
found their way into this room. 
On this particular night it was quite ag yell for 


merry little Paul that no such search wasemade since | 


tl ere was always the chance that this littlé snuggery 
night be detected. 
For, in an hour Or so after the arrival of Madame 
pin, the place was metamorphosed from a quiet 
king-room into a bazaar. The table was filled with 


ves, ribbons, scents, and a hundred other articles, | 


« Jefly of female use. As to the floor, you could not 


» it for silks and satins, and the lace, products of | 


issels, Mechlin, Valenciennes, and Alengon. 
Of all these articles, none were cestined to pay 


Part were to be carried over to England by Madame 


pin; part by the Vampire when he next crossed; | 


ile part—and a very large part, too—was to go on 
rd a little craft, the Trois Freres, then lying snug 
the harbour, and the master of which, one Pierre 
nglois, was momentarily expected to make one in 

is select party. 

His non-arrival created some wneasiness, 

“Pierre is so punctual,” said the apoplectic landlord, 


nd in these affairs punctuality is so important, that 


i can’t understand the delay.” 
No one could understand it. 
“ When I was in Italy," said Paul,—it was his mild 


way of referring to a time when he was the chief.of a | 


ng of bandits who infested a pass i, the Alps, and 

10 were sold by Paul to the Roman government, for 

pardon anda sum in gold—“*whewI‘was in Italy, 

id one of my braves dared to overstay his time I | 
should have shot him down like a dog.; But we are so 
‘egenerate! So degenerate!” 

‘The company sympathised with the ex-brigand as to 
the evil days on which they had fallen, and as they 
did so, three distinct taps were heard against the floor 
under their feet. 

“THe is here,” cried Paul. 

With a sweep of his arm, he cleared a space in the | 
floor, furthest from the stove, and putting his fingers 
into two indentations intended for the purpose, drew 
two of the boards from the wall, about a foot, and so 
left an aperture, up which it was not difficult for a man 
to squeeze his bedy. 

And the feat was soon performed. 

As they looked they saw the top of a shock-head of 
black hair, cut straight across a low forehead, then a | 
red face flanked with ears, in which were silver rings, 
then a dark-coloured guernsey. And so, by degrees, 
a rough fellow, half-sailor, half-smuggler as it seemed, 
stood before them. 

“Late!” said Master Paul, somewhat sharply. 

“T know that,” was the answer, “ wet, too, and cold 
as a fish.” 

“ Why, what has happened ? ” asked Gilbert. 

“Nothing new,” growled Pierre Langlois, for this 
was the owner of the suspicious craft. “I’ve been 
playing the fool. That's all.” 

It might be all; but no one present was quite satis- 
fied, and when a seat had been found for the new- 
comer, near the stove, and Paul had produced a bottle 
of something stronger than water, and Pierre had, 
under its influence, declared himself “ all right,” he was 
pretty closely interrogated as to the form which his 
folly had assumed 

“ Why, look here,” was the answer, “the Trois 
Freres was a lying near the harbour’s mouth, snug 
under the quay, ready to slip out at the first chance. 
Every light in her was out, every sign of life was gone, 
and you'd have thought she was a deserted ship to 
look at her. But I was aboard, and wide enough 
awake, too. I leant over the side, under a corner of 
tarpaulin, smoking my pipe with my hand over it, so.” 
He illustrated how he had smoked a short black pipe 
hid in his hand. “ And so, without being seen, I was 
alive to all that passed. I saw the steamer come in and 
move up the harbour. I noticed just where she was 
brought to, and I stood there watching the lights about 
her, and seeing the passengers land. Though it wasn't 
that I was a looking for, you nay be sure.” 

“No, no,” said I’aul, knowingly, “’twasn't that.” 


| 











“ Well, as I was saying, I see all that went on, and, 


“T soon did know it, though,” said Pierre Langlois, 
“worse luck! The tide was ebbing fast. Onguch a 
night you feel it almost as much in harbourt.ag.Out at 
Sea, and it swept round the curve where, We're’ y 
with a rush that took all before it. L,don't sup 
was two minutes from the time there ‘was all, 
and bother on board the steamer, before I ha 
look at the water some twenty yards,off, ; 
caught sight of a something like sea+weed sweeping 
round under the quay. 1 knew what it was. Tcould just 
see the white of a face in the water. ‘It’s a woman,’ I 
said to myself; and before I knew whatI was up fo, I 
was over the side, and down in the boat I had ready 
lowered, waiting the signal, and I was only just in 
time. As I leant from the boat to grip at her as she 
swept along, she sunk. I didn’t know what I wasat— 
I didn’t think, I seemed to know somehow that she’d 
been down before and that this time would be the last, 






| soas quiet as might be, I tumbled into the water and 
4 5 


down I went. I brought her up.” 

“You did?” exclaimed Madame Dupin, who had 
been strangely excited during this narration. 

“Yes; by her long hair.” 

“ Alive or dead?” 

“ Neither.” 

“Indeed!” cried Paul, with a smile. 

“J mean,” said Pierre, “that she was in that state 
that it was a toss-up whether she'd live or die. I got 
her on board as quietly as I could, cursing myself for a 
fool for running my neck ; r and bringing 
sucha burden onmyself; but-I said, ‘If she’s dead, I 
can chuck her over again, and if she isn’t, maybe, 
there’s money to be made, Somebody may reward 
me.’” 

“You was right,” interposed Madame Dupin, “I 
will.” 

“ You ? ” 

The man stared in blank astonishment. 

“ Yes: if she lives I will reward you handsomely. 
What do you say to that, Master Paul ?” 

“Oh, yes, yes! the good Pierre shall have—well, 
IT won't say what he shall have,” said the cautious 
Paul. 

“ But does she live?” asked Madame. 

“T believe so. I left her in the cabin, wrapped ina 
blanket, and breathing.” 

“She must be removed,” said the woman eagerly. 
“She must be watched over, or she will make the at- 
tempt again. She must be got to Paris instantly.” 

“It is easily said,” remarked Pierre shrugging his 
shoulders. “Perhaps madame will undertake it? ” 

“1? no, no: I must not be seen in the matter until 
she is safe. She both fears and suspects me. My pre- 
sence would only incite her to repeat her wicked act. 
And to think that she should be saved! Wonderful, 
isn’t it, Master Paul? But come, now, what do you 
advise?” 

It took Master Paul some time to think, and when 
he had thought he said— 

“To move her to-night would excite suspicion, 
madame; she will not take another cold bath yet, not 
yet, no, no! To-morrow Pierre and I will make the 
little arrangements.” 

“And 1?” 

“You madame shall go on to Paris by the early 
train, with the English goods—and the news.” 

So it was settled. 





CHAPTER LXIV. 

THE FIRE AT TITE HOUSE IN PARIS. 

‘Tis strange, I tremble at my own conjectures. 
But, whatsxoe'er it mean, I dare no longer 

Be present ut thes: lawless mysteries. Coleridge. 
Tue morning broke over Calais as it is wont to 
show itself in England in that mouth, the dreary, cheer- 
less November, We, in this country, do not monopo- 
lise fegs. France is also favoured with them, though 
to a less extent, and that morpving it was. as cold, as 
raw, and as gloomy in Calais as an Englishman could 
desire. The sky was black, the sun, looking through 
it, was a mere disc of blurred ochre, and the steaming 
breath of men and animals seemed to fill the air and 





thicken it. 





The harbour was descrtolh ... = 
It was yet so early that the Victiress had not got 
her steam for her retuta voyagén... © =e 

Here and there a soldier, or a half-military half-ciyg] 
officer appeared, pacing the quay, blue-nosed, ran 
numbei, shivering, miserable. A few seaman, “ 
sprinkling .of tishawomen,.a.stray..dog or two—these 
made up the moving figures that came and went lik 
spectres in the morning fog. — 

As.in the darkness so.in.the early. dawn, the Trois 
Freres lay ‘vy the quay-side, half-covered with a Wet 
tarpaulin, forlorn and apparently deserted. 

In reality it was not so. 

Down in the cabin, a miserable hole, six feet in width 
by four in breadth, dark, ill-ventilated, and but too 
suggestive of rats—down in this horrible place were 
two persons, scarcely visible since the dim light which 
usually found its way down there was obstructed by 
the tarpaulin over the hatchway. 7 

A thin streak of light, from a dark lantern, kept 
jealously closed, only added to the gloom, except ‘where 
it fell ina bright streak. There it revealed objects 
clearly, and it was not difficult to see that one of the 
occupants of the cabin lay upon the floor and the 
other stooped cantiously over her. 

The face on which the light chiefly fell was that of a 
woman. It /was white, thin, deathlike, the eyes were 
closed, the lips colourless, while the hair, originally 
light, hung @bout the face in heavy masses, so wet thai 
with the water and the faint lights, it looked black. ; 

“Tt woulfdhave pretty nigh all up with her if it 
hadn't ha’ been for Paul's brandy,” muttered the 
watcher; ‘“ghe'd been in the water long enough, quite 
long enough,” 

The sleeper sighed heavily. 

“Go it! sighing and sighing. Whythe deuce don't 
you wake if/ you're going to,” said the other—and it 
was the voice of Pierre Langlois, who'spoke this time 
in French, which seemed easier to him, though he 
could speak English well. 

As he addressed the unconscious woman, he opened 
the dark lantern a trifle wider and let the glare fall 
full upon her eyes. ss ae 

Then he resumed his watchit 

In time his ingentity and 
The sleeper opened her eyes. 

They were the eyes of Emmy Kingston. 

There was no mistaking their heayenly blue, or the 
mild, gentle, loving ¢xpression which they always 

, As her eyelids slowly rose,she again sighed 
heavily, and from her half-parted lips one word es- 
caped. It was the name of*Meredith which she un- 
consciously breathed. , 

Poor Emmy ! 

At this moment the attention of Pierre Langlois was 
attracted by a sound, the nature of which le well 
knew. A footstep was crossing, lightly and stealthily, 
the deck overhead. 

Alarmed at the noise, he turned toward the hatch- 
way, aud mechanically closing the dark-lantern with 
his left hand, grasped a knife suspended from his belt, 
and waited for what might happen. 

It was the fate of this man and his associates to live 
always on the alert, always with the terror of detec- 
tion, exposure, and the hulks hanging over them. 

Was this an officer of justice ? 

This was Pierre’s first question, and his teeth chat- 
tered a little as he thought how unfortunate it would be 
if one should have come for an inspection at that mo- 
ment; for the inanimate girl was not the only contra- 
band article on board. 

The footsteps ceased. 

There was a darkening of the faint light of the 
hatchway; then the legs of a man began to descend 
the steps. 

“ Langlois, Pierre!” said a low voice. 

“Pierre Langlois!” was the answer, and Pierre 
breathed again. 

His name reversed—that is, with the surnant€ first 
spoken—showed that the new-comer was a companion 
in guilt. His answer satisfied the intruder. Without 
waiting further, Pierre opened the dark-lantern, and 
its light fell on the face of a little rotund man, clothed 






ice were rewarded. 


fa shabby black, with a rough white necktie, and a 


gold-headed cane. 

“Doctor Paui!” cried Pierre, laughing; “you are 
come, then ?” 

“Yes,” was the reply, accompanied by a twinkle of 
small, black eyes, set in a purple face; “ how is our 
patient ?” 

It was the landlord of the Silver Horn who appeared 
in this new and surprising capacity. , 

“All right,” was the reply; “she'll do. A little 
time will be necessary; but she may be removed to- 
day, I should think. ‘T'he brandy has brought her 
round.” 

Doctor Paul, as his companion called him, looked at 
the face revealed to him by the rays of the dark- 
lantern, with a calm, critical gaze. He appeared sur- 
prised and gratified. ‘ 

“She is lovely,” he said—and he took a pinch of 
snuff out of a circular box as he spoke; “delicate 
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though. Ab, yes! She is not long to live. Pity! 
you not observe, Pierre, the delicate curve of the chin, 
the thin nose, the sensitive mouth? She is an aristo- 
erat by birth—a stolen child, eh .” 

« Likely,” answered Pierre; “I haven’t a notion 
where Mother Dupin picked her up.” 


Do| 


Then Master Paul, darting out from under the tar- 
paulin, rushed up the steps on to the quay, saw that they 
had selected a moment when not a man was in sight, 
dropped his handkerchief (an agreed signal) down into 
the boat, and then Emmy proceeded to mount the steps. 
It was a difficult, a dangerous task. Once her feet 


« Well—well, no matter; Mons. Phillipe will be de- | slipped from the slimy round, and she hung suspended 


jighted with his English Madonna. _And now about 
tie time. Shall we say noon? It will be convenient 
jor me to Say noon.” 

This was agreed on. 

And at noon that day, Emmy Kingston, faint and 
sick of heart, was seated in the corner of the little 
cabia, her hair smoothed, a hat, which Paul had 
brought her, upon her head, a thin shawl about her 
arms, and Paul himself, in his capacity of doctor, was 
addressing her. 

“Jf what you say is true,” said Paul, gravely; 
«Calais is no place for you. Clearly enemies surround 
von here. Take my offer, and accompany me to Paris. 
jam going there to see my own daughters, who are at 
school there. You will fiad an easy home in the same 
place, until your friends in England can be communi- 


cated with.” } but ty 
“| have no friends now,” said Emmy, bursting into 


»ATS, 
ar Alas! pocr child!” cried the sympathetic doctor ! 
“Nota friend,eh? Not one?” 

It was a fact which he learned with the liveliest 
satisfaction, but it did not suit him to express it, either 
by word or look. : ' 

“Yes, I may tell you, since you have been so kind 
tome. There is oné who would help me if I could but 
seo him—I am sure I should not appeal to him in 


val 


in.” 
“ Ah, who is it?” 

« His name is—Meredith.” 

“What!” cried the Frenchman, with a sudden 
stroke of policy; “Monsieur Meredith! I know him 


well.” 

“You!” 

“Yes, yes; he is a charming old—young fellow! 
We will to visit him, be sure, my child. Oh, yes, the 
charming Meredith.” 

“Visit him!” cried Emmy, wonderingly; “ where?” 

“Tn Paris.” 

“What! is Meredith in Paris?” 

“Certainly. Did you not knowit? He has come 
over in search of ——” (‘* What the plague has he 
come in search of ?” he asked himself, mentally.) 

“Not me? not me?” enquired Emmy, eagerly. 

“Yes—decidedly. You are doubtless the lady he 
has come in search of,” said Paul, with a sigh of relief 
at finding that his lying squared so well with the 
truth. 

But Emmy shook her head in a manner which as 
quickly disconcerted him. 

“ No,” she said, with the deepest melancholy ; “ not 
me—it is not for me he has come.” 

Her heart told her but too truly that she exercised 
ho spell over Kingston Meredith which could have 
drawn him thus far. It was the Lady Blanche who 
must be in Paris, she felt assured; it was her rival in 
life and love who could alone have prompted him to 
leave his country in pursuit of her, Doctor Paul knew 
nothing of this; but he saw that he was on delicate 
ground, at the same time he was sufficiently on the 
alert to perceive that if the girl was to be got to Paris 
of her own free will, this mysterious Meredith was the 
attraction that must be used. 

He was right. By dint of reckless lying, he at 
length convinced Emmy that he knew Kingstox Mere- 
dith intimately, and she, carried beyond the bounds of 
prudence by the mers thought of seeing him, at length 
consented to accompany the doctor to the capital, where, 
as he said, his daughters would welcome her with open 
arms, 

This point gained, the next was to get the girl out of 
the vessel unperceived—some risk of attracting atten- 
tion it was necessary to run—but it was also desirable 
to make it as little as ible. A boat with three 
strange figures in it would be sure to attract attention, 
especially as the fog was now clearing off. Eventually, 
this arrangement was hit upon : 

The Trois Freres was moored to a ring about twenty 
yards from a point at which a ladder was fixed upright 
against the side of the quay, so that seamen might 
ascend from boats down in the water. These steps, 
from being partly immersed every time the tide rose, 
Were green and slimy, and of course dangerous; but 
when they were pointed out to Emmy, through a crack 
in the tarpaulin covering ithe boat, she expressed her 
belief that she could ascend to; the top in safety, for 
she Was now as eager to be away, though still weak, 
4s she had befoxe shrunk from going. 

The next thing was to get the Trois Freres under 
the ladder. For this purpose Pierre set to work and 
spliced a long rope on to the end of the one which 
passed through the mooring-ring, and then, as he 

payed out” the rope, ineh by inch, the tide carried 
the ship along slowly, almost imperceptibly, to the 
Polnt required, and then the rope was made fast. 


by her arms; but sheer desperation enabled her to re- 
cover her footing, and she reached the top, where 
Master Paul handed her en to the quay. 

They did not remain on the spot a moment—and it 
was well they did not. As they turned before disap- 
pearing down the nearest street, they saw that Pierre 
had incautiously ascended to look after them, and that 
a body of gendarmes coming up at the moment had 
accosted and were questioning him. 

It was night before Paul and his victim reached 
Paris. 

On the way, Emmy had experienced the reaction 
natural after what she had passed through. ‘Twice 





she had fainted; and it was with a vague idea of what 

| was going on that she found herself hurried from the 
train into a vehicle, from which she alighted with her 
companion at the door of a strange house, 

| Directly they were inside the house the door was 

bolted and barred. 

une poor, trembling girl did not like the look of 

that. 

Paul saw it, and hastily gave the servant instruc- 
tions to send down two of his girls, Nina and Perine, 
that they might welcome his visitor. She obeyed. 
; And then came flocking toward the poor, timid child 
two women, rustling in silks, and dressed in the ex- 
treme of fashion, their hair sprinkled with gold powder, 
their faces painted to outvie the natural bloom. 

“My children!” said Paul, introducing them. 
“See!” he continued, addressing the women, “I have 
brought you a companion.” 

“A fright!” said Perine, in French. 

* A hideous guy!” was the remark of the other, in 
the same language. 

* Take care,” said Paul, “ that she does not outshine 
, all of you. She is ill, weary, heart-sick, poorly 
dressed—wait till she is well, gay and resplendent in 
all the resources of the studio.” 

They laughed, harsh, hollow laughs, at which Emmy 
Kingston felt her flesh creep. However, she was 
| there; she was in the power of this man Paul, and 





these people and his associates, and feeling that it was | 


useless to struggle and protest, she resolved to hope 
the best while fearing the worst, the very worst. 

In a few minutes she was shown into a drawing- 
room, superbly furnished. Its splendour, she thought, 
surpassed that of the finest room in Redruth House, 
and she was yet gazing at the magnificence around 
her, when a door, opposite that from which she had 
entered, opened, and a woman advanced with a lamp in 
her hand. 

Emmy Kingston uttered a loud scream. 

‘That woman was Madame Dupin! 

Like a flash of light, the duplicity of Master Paul 
burst upon the mind of the affrighted girl. She dreaded, 
she knew not what; she was appalled at phantoms 
which her own brain conjured up, and which were 
without form or shape. 

“What now?” cried the Vampire's wife, in a burst 
of anger, “ how dare you make that outcry in a gentle- 
man’s house?” 

“Oh, why, why am I brought here? ” cried Emmy, 
in a passionate burst of agony, and dropping upon her 
knees. 

“Get up,” shouted the woman, “you don’t know 
what you're saying or doing. This is a respectable 
house. It’s an artist’s studio. He's a fancy to paint 
that niminy-piminy face of yours, though why, it 
would puzzle the saints themselves to tell, for there’s 
nothing in it. Nothing. Now you know the worst 
and ’tain’t nothing to whine about or howlabout. Get 
u ! ” 

She caught the girl in her muscular arms, and lifting 
| her bodily, threw her, rather than helped her, on to a 
; sofa. 

But Emmy though terrified, was not to be ap- 





She started up, and made as if she would rush from 
the room. 

Madame Dupin caught at her savagely. A struggle 
ensued. The weak emaciated child was like a lamb in 
the hands of the butchers; still, despair gave her strength, 
and she more than once slipped from the hands that 
held her. 

In the midst of this struggle a catastrophe oc- 
curred, 

The rich brocaded cloth on the table near the window 
caught under Madame Dupin’s feet. Upon this cloth 
she had set the lamp with which she had entered the 
room. Ina moment it was on the floor, but was not 
extinguished. No; it was a spirit-lamp, and looking 


flowing upon the ground. It reached the lace-curtains 
of the windows next it. They were ina blaze. The 





room was filled with smoke and flame, and madame 


down, the struggling woman saw a stream of flame | 


throwing Emmy to the ground rushed out by the door 
at which she had entered. The girl followed instinc- 
tively, and ascended a staircase, gained a window, 
| knew that below and around her flames were raging, 
heard a voice—his voice—bidding her leap, and 
obeyed, 
We know the rest. 


CHAPTER LXV 
THE STRUGGLE. 
I am aspersed, and may not answer it, 
All my strong nature moves me to begone; 
And yet I dare not. 

On the evening of the day after the fire, Kingston 
Meredith paced uneasily the room he had secured in 
Paris. 

It was a large, draughty room, by no means warmed, 
in thatraw, November weather, by the wood fires burn- 
| ing on ornamental fire-dogs, and surrounded by white 
china tiles which reflected the light brightly enough 
from their cold surface. 

Not a window in that great room fastened securely; 
and under tlie door swept a hurricane which lifted the 
light carpet in waves, till it was like a miniature Atlan- 
tic. Comfort there was none. Comfort there is none 
in the showy dwellings of Paris, when winter steals 
along, brief, but bitter as in our own capital. 

Since the night of the fire, Meredith had been in 
great perplexity. The poor child he had rescued so 
miraculously was ill—very ill. She lay now in the 
adjoining chamber, on a bed let into an alcove in the 
wall in the French fashion, apparently marked down 
for death, The trials through which she had passed 
had proved too much for her feeble strength. The 
hollow, tormenting cough with which she had fought 
so bravely in England had returned ; and, worst symp- 
tom of all! another blood vessel had broken in the 
night, and had utterly prostrated her. 

Yet she was calm and peaceful. 
happy. 
| “Tam dying,” she had muttered to herself twenty 
| times, “ but he is here. I cannot have his love in life; 
| but he will pity me dead.” 
| Poor hungry heart! It was soon satisfied. Not 
| love; she did not hope for that. Only his pity, only 
his liand to close his eyes in death, and the chance that 
he might think of her with regret! It was all she 
asked. 

And Kingston Meredith, pacing the great dreary 
chamber, knew this in his heart, knew it, and sighed at 
the thought of that knowledge. 

As she pined in love for him, so his own heart was 
moved with an undying passion for one who was as 
indifferent—so he persuaded himself—to all his yearn- 
ings, as he could not help feeling toward those of this 
poor victim. He pitied Emmy, pitied her greatly. So, it 
might be, the Lady Blanche in the serene calm of her 
aristocratic hauteur, pitied the man she had once per- 
suaded herself she regarded with another and a dif- 
ferent sentiment. 

The thought of this made him very, very sad. 

He was, moreover, uneasy from not knowing how to 
act in this extremity. 

“ T cannot leave her,” he said to himself, “to do that 
would be to kill her. And yet, it is excruciating to be 
chained to this place, when I might be up and doing. 
But for this, I might already have found the proofs of 
Earl Rupert's first marriage at Montreaux and the 
registry of my father’s, or of my own birth might have 
been discovered. I should be back in England, too. 
Wasted time! Hopelessly wasted time!” 

He walked toward the door of the chamber which 
opened out of the great gloomy room. As he did so 
the door opened, and a female attendant came out. 
Her face was very serious. 

“ She is worse? ” asked the young man, 

“Yes, monsieur; bat she desires to speak with 

ou.” 
r He passed in. ‘The room was only dimly lighted; 
but as he approached the bed, round which curtains 
of dark velvet were hanging, he saw clearly the face 
of the young girl. He saw how white, how pinched, 
how wasted it looked. He could perceive the eyes 
sunk in the deep purple sockets: and he could see also, 
how, at his approach, they quickened into brightness, 
aud how, also, that smile stole over the girl’s features, 

“Kingston!” she cried, lifting her hand from the 
red coverlid, and placing it in one of his hands, “ is it 
very, very hard to die?” 

“Why, child? you need not ask. They told me 
wrong; you are not worse but better.” 

“No, Kingston, not better. Lam dying.” 

So softly, so sadly spoken, that Kingston felt tears 
starting in his eyes, and a choking sensation in his 
throat. 

“T trust not,” he said, scarcely knowing what to 
| Say. 

“Do you?” asked the girl eagerly, ‘do you really? 

Oh, Kingston, to know that makes me so happy! 
| And now I want to speak to you while I have strength, 


BITTER 
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and I want you to promise me not to be angry at what 
Isay. Will you promise? ” 

“ Readily,” he answered. 

“ Well then, Kingston, I have known all along that 
I was ill, and could not live, though it is very sad to die 
so young, so very young. I’ve brought my heart to 
feel that it is for the best. Oh, yes, forthe best. King- 
ston, you have borne with me, and pitied me, and been 
my only friend since he—but I musn’t talk of him. 
You've been so good, so kind to me, but—but you could 
not love me, for you had given your heartaway. I 
have known this long, very long, and I have prayed to 
God night and day that she you have chosen may be 
worthy of you.” 

“She isan angel! 
enthusiasm, “ but 

‘*I hoped so,” interrupted the girl, “but now I 
fear that all the rich are wicked. Her father mur- 
dered mine. It was her brother who helped to decoy 
me away. If they are false, why should she be true?” 

The young man did not reply to the question: but 
glad to cheat his own heart by evading it, hesaid: 

“You did not tell me that Mark Alladyce was con- 
cerned in this wickedness? What part did he take? ” 

Emmy, who had been too weak and feeble to do more 
than give the faintest outline of the circumstances 
attending her being brought there, now explained how 
Mark and his companion came to the house ef the Vam- 
pire, what took place there, and how Mark had behaved 
n decoying her to Dover under the pretext of taking 
her back to Galescombe. 

Kingston listened with a flushed brow and excited 
eyes. 7 

“T should have know this before,” he cried ; “it con- 
firms every suspicion I have entertained. We are 
wrong, Emmy, in charging the earl with the crime 
which hangs like a dark cloud upon him. It was this 
man, this reprobate, who was guilty of your father's 
death! What I told him in the prison was true; it is 
confirmed by his attempts to destroy you, my poor 
child; and the sin must and shall be brought home to 
him. The craftiest villain must leave some trail, some 
clue to his villanies, and I will yet find means to expose 
and convict him.” 


’ 


” 





In his excitement Kingston hardly noticed that | 


Emmy caught at his hand as if a sudden idea had 
eccurred to her.” 

“There was a woman,” she said, “a strange woman, 
who made me shudder, but who was kis to us when 
we needed kindness, and she spoke to me once of a 
power which she possessed over that man—a power of 
life and death, she called it. I recall her words as if I 
had heard them in a dream, at that time I hardly 
guessed their meaning, but I have not forgotten them. 
If you could only find her! 

“ Her name? ” demanded Kingston. 

“JT never knew it,” said Emmy; “and yet, now I 
remember, her companion called her ‘ Lotty.’” 

That was buta poorclue. Yet it was something, 
and the young man questioned his companion anxiously 
as to all the particulars of her knowledge of this woman. 
Emmy knew little, as she had only met Lotty once at 
the Redruth Arms, where she had indulged in a vindic- 
tive outburst against Mark Allardyce; but Kingston 
resolved to leave nothing untried to discover her, and 
if possible, to get from her the nature of her secret. 

Throughout this interview one point troubled him 
greatly. 

Before him lay the only child of a man who he 
solemnly believed was the son of Rupert, Earl of St. 
Omer, by his first marriage, and consequently entitled 
to all those titles and estates, which he had sacrificed his 
lite in striving to obtain for himself and this the darling 
of his heart. 

In the intensity of his belief on this point, Kingston 
asked himself what ought to be his conduct at that 
moment? Ought he to agitate the weak, suffering girl 
by revealing to her what he knew as to her rank and 
station? Would it be kind? Would it be wise to 
disturb the serenity with which she regarded her in- 
evitable doom ? 

He felt that it would not. 

On the other hand, his nature revolted at concealment 
or deceit; and he felt like a criminal as he spoke of the 
earldom, yet kept concealed within his own breast the 
fact that he—he, the man whom she regarded with such 
loving trust—felt himself on the threshold of those 
honours which Daniel Kingston’s death had paved the 
way for him to secure. 

In this critical moment it was a relief to Kingston to 
perceive the door open and the attendant enter. The 
woman announced the doctor, and at the same time 
handed him two letters. ' 

One was broadly edged and sealed with black. It 
bore the post-mark of Liderside. The other was in the 
familiar writing of his friend Frank Hildred. 

Taking tuese missives, Kingston Meredith retired 
into the large desolate room which represented French 
ideas of comfort and magnificence combined. His heart 
misgave him as he looked at the direction of the first 


’ cried Meredith in an outburst of | 


It was so. 

Poor old Aaron Greggson was nomore. Borne down 
by that burden which no man can shift from his shoul- 
ders, the weight of years, he had dropped into the 
grave, mourned as one who had filled his allotted space, 
and whose loss was inevitable. 

That conviction coloured the tone of the letter written 
by his son in the complacency of a grief easily borne. 
But Kingston Meredith had no sympathy wits that 
feeling. It seemed hard that one who had lived so long 
should have been gathered to his rest at a moment so 
critical in the young man’s fortunes. 

“Tf he had lived but a few days, a few hours,” 
thought Meredith, “what difficulties he might have 
cleared up; what entanglements he might have un- 
ravelled; how clearly he might have pointed out to me 
the road to rank and fortune!” 

No doubt; but it was not so ordered. 

The younger man was to fight out his destiny alone. 
He was to remain poor and friendless, or to become 
rich and distinguished, by the exercise of his own in- 
genuity, by the strength of his own arm. 

Fortune might aid him, as she is ready to aid all, 
whether they embrace her proffered help or not; but 
his fate was in his own hands, as he felt more than 
ever, sitting there alone in the gloom of that dreary 
chamber, waiting on Death, and reading the record of 
his doings. 

It was some time before Meredith opened the other 
letter. 

As he did so he expressed his astonishment ina 
short, sharp ejaculation. 

The letter ran thus: 

“Dear Kinc,—I promised to keep you informed of 
all that passed in England of moment to you, aad I will 
be as good as my word, 

“Much do I regret that what I have to eommuni- 
cate is not of a more cheering and encouraging nature. 
You will learn with regret that Blanche is ill, seriously 
ill, lam informed. They have had the physicians at 
Redruth House. 

“ Singularly enough, a rumour has come to my ears, 
as in circulation in Galescombe, that this illness is the 
result of a statement made to her, that you—the idea is 
preposterous; but it is nevertleless asserted—that you 
had eloped with poor Daniel Kingston’s daughter. 

“ You remember the girl who so strongly resembled 


| 





“ T cannot, I cannot!” he ejaculated, half-aloud. 

But the dector still held the door in his hand. 

Excited to the highest degree, the young man rushed 
in and approached the bed of the sick girl. He was 
startled at the peculiar expression upon her face. He 
could not credit, ignorant as he was of the decep- 
tive nature of the disease, that he could have been 
speaking to her but a few moments since. Then she 
had seemed fuil of life: now it had ebbed away, and left 
her ghastly and deathlike. Only in those sunken eyes 
life seemed to glow, to blaze. 

Half-kneeling, he bent over the prostrate form. 

“Emmy!” 

She knew him, turned her eyes upon him, half-lifted 
the shrunken hand. 

Something in his appearance seemed to startle her. 

“What can I do for you? ” he asked, eagerly. 

She tried to speak, but failed. 

“ You have no one wish? ” 

“ Yes; one.” 

Her voice was very faint, hollow. 

“ And that is?” a yet 

“Do not leave me, Kingston.” 

He started up as if an arrow had pierced his heart. 
Of all requests that, and at that moment! How could 
he refuse?—how could he obey? In the agonising 
conflict of the moment, a deep groan burst from him, 
and he stood with compressed lips and hands tightly 
clenched, uncertain how to act. 

(To be centinued.) 





THE ART OF WALKING 


In a graceful human step the heel is always raised 
before the foot is lifted from the ground, as if the foot 
were part of a wheel rolling forward; and the weight 
of the body, supported by the muscles of the calf of 
the leg, rests for the time on the fore part of the foot 
and toes. There is then a bending of the foot ina 
certain degree. But when strong wooden shoes are 
used, or any shoe so stiff that it will not yield and 
allow the bending of the foot, the heel is not raised at 
all until. the whole foot rises avith it: so that the 
muscles of the calves are scarcely used, and, in conse- 
quence, soon dwindle in size and almost disappear. 

Many of the English farm-servants wear heavy, 
stiff shoes; and in London it‘is a striking thing to see 





Blanche ? 

“Tf this is true, and it may be, it would seem to 
point to the fact that, after all that has passed, your | 
position in the affections of the earl’s daughter is not | 
so desperate as you have supposed. It is clear that | 
she is surrounded by spies aud foes, whose purpose it | 
is and has been all along, to throwa barrier between 
her and yourself. 

“If you should have been deceived ! 

“But, my dear boy, that question can hardly avail 

you now, for I regret to say that, as I write, news 

reaches me that Blanche is worse. Shall I lacerate 

your heart if I tell you at once that slight hopes are en- 

tertained of her recovery ? 

“Let me know when you return. Ever yours. 
“Frayk Hrwprep.” | 

Kingston Meredith read this letter with a deadly 

sickness at heart, and when he had finished he dropped 

into a chair, and sat like one stricken into stone. 

“Tll—dying ? My God! she may be dead!” 

He started to his feet, wild-eyed, pale, terror-stricken, 

and hurried from place to place about the room, col- 

lecting such articles as would be necessary in a hasty 

journey. He had only one idea—it was that he must 

return to England instantly, without a moment's delay. 

The quickest train, the swiftest steamer, he must have 

them, if the cost beggared him. 

He had flattered himself that his heart held only the 

dead memory of his love. No! The fire smouldered, 

but it was there, and this letter, written by tlhe friend 

who had taken him at his word, fanned it inte a blaze, 

In a few minutes he was ready to leave the house. 

He had half-crossed the wide chamber to do so, when 

the door of Emmy Kingston’s room opened, aud the 

doctor appeared. At sight of him the young man re- 

collected his responsibility. 

“Your patient,” he asked, excitedly; “ how is she ? ” 

“ Sinking rapidly.” 

“You mean that she will not survive many weeks— 

days?” 

“ Hours,” said the doctor, calmly. 

“ No—no,” cried Kingston, “it is impossible. I am 

going on a short journey; I shall return soon—very 

soon. It will be time then for me to take my leave of 

her.” 

“Tt will be too late.” 

So the doctor ; and the young man regarded him with 

an incredulous gaze. 

“You mean that if I would speak with her, I must 

see her ; 

“Now!” 

He held open the door with his hand. 

Kingston Meredith hesitated. How could he stay ? 








letter. 
“ The old man is dead!” he exclaimed. 


| when even now he might be too late. 
: 


How could he lose one precious, one golden moment, 





the drivers of country waggons with fine robust per- 
sons in the upper part, but with legs which are flesh- 
less spindles, producing a gait which is almost aukward 
and unmanly, 

The brothers of these men, who are otherwise em- 
ployed, are not so misshapen. What a pity that, for 
the sake of a trifling saving, fair nature should be 
thus be deformed! An example of this kind is seev in 
Paris. There, as the streets have few or no side pave- 
ments, the ladies have to walk almost constautly on 
tiptoe, the great action of the muscles of the calf las 
given a conformation of the leg and foot to match 


| which the Parisian belles proudly challenge all tle 
| world—not aware, probably, that it is a defect in their 
j city to which the peculiarity.of their form is in part 


owing. 








Tue FRENCH VINTAGE or 1863.—The Rerue 
d'Economie Rurale sums up as follows the accounts 
which it has received on the subject of the vintage in 
different parts of the country :—* The South has been 
in general favoured. In the Hérault there is botl 
quantity and quality better than for the last ten years. 
in the Gard the quality will be excellent, butthe qua::- 
tity not so great as could be wished; the same may be 
said of the Reussillon. In the Aude the production has 
been exceptional, and the Narbonnes are of superior 
quality. In the Beaujolais and the Lyonnais the wines 
will be good and abundant. Those of Upper Burgundy 
and of the Maconnais will be everything that can be 
desired; but, unfortunately, fears are entertained that 
such will not be the case in Lower Burgundy; the 
Chablis, in particular, have been almost entirely de- 
stroyed by the hail. In the Ain the vine-growers are 
in every respect well satisfied, and in the Isére the vin- 
tage has been fine. The Dréme will, perhaps, be defi- 
cient in quantity, but the quality will be excelleut. In 
the Moselle, and particularly in the Meuse, the grapes 
did not arrive at complete maturity. Champagne lias 
been favoured, and the expectation is that its wine will 
be excellent. The produce of the Bordelais will be less 
than in ordinary years, particularly for white wines, 
but the ordinary wines are in good condition. In the 
Charente the vine-growers are not dissatisfied, but 
those of the Charente-Inférieure fear that the fruit had 
not been quite ripe. The same defect is met with in 
the Loiret and in the vineyards of Beaugency, and the 
wines of those parts may therefore be rather inferior in 
quality. In the neighbourhood of Paris, and particu- 
larly at Suresnes, the vintage has been satisfactory. In 
Savoy the vine-growers have a large quantity, and 
will do well to:preserve their wine, for it will perhaps 
be along time before they get any so good. If ap- 
pears that the vintage of 1863 will bo superior to that 
of 1862.” 
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Tur CAMEL.—The Arabs assert that a person who 
trikes them without reason finds some difficulty in 
escaping from their vengeance, and that by a remark- 
able conformity betwixt their dispositions and that of 
their masters, they treasure up the remembrance of the 
injury till they have an opportunity of gratifying 
their resentment. Indeed, when an Arab happens to 
have excited the anger of a camel, he puts his clothes 
in the place where the animal is to pass, and arranges 
them in such a manner that they seem to cover a man 
lying down. The camel recollects the garments of 
him by whom he has been unjustly treated ; seizes them 
with his teeth, shakes them wit! violence, and tramples 
on them with fury. When his rage is over, he quits 
them; the owner of the clothes may then show him- 
gelf without fear, and conduct and load at his pleasure 
the animal, who, with astonishing docility, submits to 
the will of a man that a moment before it was his in- 
tention to destroy. - 








THE GREY EAGLE OF THE SIOUX. 


CHAPTER XIL 
WHITE CLOUD’s GHOST. 

Tue spires of the Cathedral of St. Boniface, sharply 
outlined against the sky, apprised Maurice Rutherford 
that he was hard, by the settlement, planted fifty years 
ego by a Scotch earl. 

The previous day he had parted with Reuben Durfee, 
his family, and@ others, bound for Pike’s Peak. Nelson 





secured the services of a man, strongly recommended 
by him, as guide, and turned their footsteps toward 
the new gold region, of which rumour had told such 
dazzling stories. Ituther ford lad become sincerely at 
tached to the backwoodsman and his wife, and as they 
took their leave, his heart swelled, and memories of 
that western journey almost overpowered him. 

“ Poor Miss Jessie,” said Dame Durfee, as she clasped 
hands with the young man;.“if she was; with you, I 
shouldn’t feel so sad about parting...God is merciful; 
perhaps you may find her yet, and when we come back, 
if we ever do, you may’ be living happy with her on 
your father’s lands yonder!” 

“T wish I could think you a true prophetess, Mrs. 
Durfee, but I fear she is for ever lost to me! My 
search for her was very thorough, and yet I could 
obtain noclue. I shall not, however, abandon all hope ; 
I shall continue my seareh, and if it proves vain, or if 
she becomes Mr. Marston’s wife before we meet, I muy 
join you at Pike’s Peak! I should need a stirving life, 
then, for in sorrow, excitement is better than morbid 
musing.” 

Dame Durfee was too much moved to speak, but her 
husband said, huskily : 

Be assured we shan’t forget you, young man, nor 
your party You've all been kind to me and mine; as 
kind as if you had known us for years! You be- 
friended us when we were in trouble, and of your num- 
ber,a rich man’s son, has given me money enough to 
pay my expenses from hereto Pike’s Peak. ‘The world 
isfullof changes and chances, losses and crosses, and if 
there ever comes day when I cam be of service to you, 
T'll do it, let it cost what it will! If Ihave the meanest 
cabin, its doors shall be open to you; if I havea crust of 
bread you shall. share it! Good-bye, Mr. Rutherford! 
“Tain’t impossible that; somewhere in my travels, J may 
come across Miss Jessie, and if I do I'll never rest till I 
find you. Good-bye, Mr. Nelson: you're a capital 
guide, and I’m sorry to give you up! Good-bye, John 
Marsh, Ido hope you'll pay off your old score to Waldo 
Marston! Good-bye, Mr. Hollingsworth; you like 
your jokes round. the camp-fire, but you’ve got a 
generous heart, and if I’m prospered, I'll pay you what 
you will calla loan, principal and interest!” 

With this grotesque, but sincere leave-taking, the 
travellers separated and, as they wound along Ruther- 
ford, and the company that still remained with him, more 
than once glanced back to see Reuben Dufree swing 
his rimless hat, and his wife and children wave their 
bandannas in farewell. 

While the party, who were bound for Pike’s Peake, 
struck into a wild reach of country, trampling wild 
cacti, and other plants beneath their feet, which re- 
minded them of he torrid zone, their former com- 
panions’ route lay amid fields, where the harvest waved 
‘n golden splendour, and reapers were at ‘work with 
their gleaming sickles, or the high walls of St. Boni- 
*ace, and the massive quadrangle, and imposing lime- 
Stone bastions which marked Fort Garry, bespoke civili- 
zation. Neat, white dwellings, and picturesque wind- 
nills appeared in the distance, betokening a sudden 
change from the vast solitades and fierce inhabitants 
of the prairies. Nelson assisted the travellers in pro- 
curing lodgings, and then left them, but not till he had 
warmly shaken hands with Rutherford, and assured 
him that he should not lose sight of him. 

Dwing the journey, Maurice Rutherford had learned 
0 consider him stili more mysterious than he had been 





, absorbed in business. 


represented. 
was only displayed in Rutherford’s presence, He 
seemed to hold the key to Nelson’s locked heart, and 
when they were riding together in advance of the 
train, or on the night-watch paced the rounds of en- 
campment, he would talk of scaling the Alps, rowing 
across the Adriatic with gondoliers, sailing up the 
Nile, aud waudering amoung Russian snows and Iceland 
geysers. He was familiar with classic lore. and the 
best works of modern authors, and the sketches he 
occasionally exhibited to his favourite, showed that he 
possessed both artistic taste and skill. Rutherford 
suspected that there were mysteries in his character, 
which he could not fathom. Was Nelson his true 
name, whence had he come, what could have driven 
him, aman of so much natural ability, so much real 
refinement, and so much cultivation, to brave the 
perils, and lead the exciting life of a Rocky Mountain 
guide? He could not solve the enigma which the 
inexplicable guide offered, but he felt a strong sense of 
loss aud loneliness, when he had parted with him, and 
almost wished that he was again on the prairie, where 
he could daily be in his companionship. 

The next morning he resolved to present several 
letters of introduction, which he had brought, and then 
ascertain if possible, the residence of Jessie’s aunt, with 
whom she had hoped to find a shelter. At the home of 
the governor be made his first call, and there learned 
something with regard to the Jauds he had come to 
claim. He was also directed to the attorney, who had 
acted as agent for his father, and was soon deeply 
In his brief intervals of leisure, 


* . | he found the residence of Mrs. Phelps, a sister of Jessie’s 
paving declined accompanying them further, they had 


| young girl. 





dead mother, and bearing « strong resemblance to the 
He told his story, and was cordially wel- 
comed by Mrs. Phelps, a gentiewoman in every sense 
of the term. From her he learned that since her sister’s 
death, Mr. Reed had led such a wandering life she had 
found it difficult to follow his movemeuts. Now he 
liad been in the East, now in South America, now in 
California. She had entirely lost sight of him till a 
friend had informed her that he was settled in the far 
West, and his daughter was eve long to become the wife 
of Waldo Marston, one of the richest men in the 
Hudson’s Bay Company. She added that his mansion 
in the Selkirk settlement was being enlarged, and titted 
up with great splevdour for the reception of his young 
and beautiful bride, and though there had been a 
rumour that the marriage was to be solemnized, and the 
honeymoon spent at St. Paul’s, Mr. Marston had, for 
some reason, changed his plans, and the wedding was 
to take place at the Cathedral of St. Boniface. 

“ And when are they expected?” asked Rutherford, 
his face betraying his keen anxiety. 

“ Every day I believe.” 

Rutherford hesitated an instant, ere he resumed: 

“ Where is Mr. Marston’s house ? ” 

“J will show you, if you wish it.” 

“ Thank you, { will call this evening.” 

With a hasty adieu, Maurice Rutherford left her, 
and that night he again tapped at Mrs. Phelp’s dvor. 
As she was suffering from a severe headache, occasioned, 
no doubt, by what she had just heard with regard 
to her favourite niece, her son, a lad of eleven or 
twelve, was despatched to point out what was fast be- 
coming the wouder of ‘the settlement, Waldo Marston’s 
home! 

“ There it is,” said the boy, pointing to a mansion, 
commanding a fine view of the quaint town as well as 
the rivers, lakes, and far-off prairies. 

It was built of limestone, and in the Elizabethan 
style of architecture, and with its mullioned windows, 
its high turrets and numerous wings presented an im- 
posing aspect. On some pretext the lad managed to 
gain admittance, and Rutherford followed him through 
suite after suite of rooms and echoing corridors, Now 
and then, where the drapery had been swept aside, tle 
light streamed in, revealing the dim glitter of gilding, 
the white gleam of marble, the graceful shades of 
lamps and vases, and mirrors that took a_crystalline 
splendour from the moonbeams. Like one in a painful 
dream, Rutherford traversed the apartments, muttering, 
as he emerged from the vestibule: 

“God pity her! Luxurious as her home may be, 
she does not love him, and that is sufficient to make it 
a prison. Is there no way to save her? Will not 
Heaven once more throw me across her path before it 
is too late?” 

Mechanieally he stalked on, and he and the boy had 
parted, when he encountered a tall, uucouth form—it 
was John Marsh. 

“Ha!” he exclaimed, with a fierce gesture, “I am 
on my way to Waldo Marston’s house. I must see 
what kind of a den the serpent has in the Selkirk set- 
tlement.” 

“TI have been there, John,” rejoincd Rutherford, 
with a curl of the lip; “ but I could not appreciate its 
elegance or its splendour—it is a grand mausoleum to 
me.” 

“Go back—go back—I should like your company.’ 

“T fear I shall arouse suspicions if I] ask the servants 
for admittance again, when an hour has not passed 





He was a man of rare culture, but this | 





since I took a survey of the premises with Jessie’s 
cousin.” 

“You need not do that; I do not care about enter- 
ing to-night; when the hour comes, Maurice Ruther- 
ford, I will find my way into the great house yonder! ” 

In a few moments Rutherford again stood in the 
shadow of Waldo Marston’s mansion, watching and 
listening to John Marsh. <A torrent of emotion surged 
over his soul as he moved from window to wind$w, 
peering at the luxuries within. When he returned to 
Rutherford, his form seemed to dilate and expand, as 
it had on the prairie 2 few weeks before, and his face 
was all aglow with stern indignation. 

“ Young man,” he exclaimed, “ I wish I had a pen of 
fire—I would write all over these walls, ‘ Hester, 
Hester!’ I would engrave it on the silver; I would 
make it burn on the hangings, and blaze out wherever 
the eye could turn! ‘he dead Hester, and the living 
Blanche shall confront him yet—the one in memory, 
the other a presence breathing by his own hearth- 
stone!” 

Rutherford trembled at his solemn earnestness, and 
when he and his uncouth companion had disappeared, 
when the servants hiad retired to rest, and all was stillin 
the settlement, a figure might have been seen flitting 
from room to room of Waldo Marston's stately resi- 
dence. Noiselessly her moceasined foot trod the gor- 
geous apartments; softly her mantle of mock ermine 
swept against the amber, purple and crimson couches , 
marble-like was the face, framed in heavy black hair, 
ever and anon reflected in the tall mirrors. Could it 
be that Waldo Marston’s home was haunted by White 
Cloud's ghost 2 Could it have been a phantom voice, 
that called down the curse of Heaven on the false and 
guilty pale-face ? 





CHAPTER XIIL 


LOST ON THE PRAIRIE. 


WE left Waldo Marston journeying in the disguise 
of a buffalo-hunter to the Selkirk settlement, which he 
hoped to reach by travelling night and day in season 
to consummate his plans, before the arrival of Ruther- 
ford’s company. But strange to say, a friend was raised 
up to the desolate Jessie in one whom the villain had 
supposed to be a trustworthy confederate. <A violent 
quarrel ended in what appeared to be a complete recon- 
ciliation, and tle two sat down by their camp-fire to 
refresh themselves after a wearisome march; but the 
brandy which Will Baum produced, was drugged with 
a powerful sedative, and when they resumed their 
journey, Marston fell from lis saddle, overpowered by 
the opiate. Baum lifted him from the ground, and 
placed him in their rude emigrant waggon, and grasp- 
ing Jessie’s arm, said in a low tone: 

“ Miss Reed, 1 wish to speak with you. Make haste, 
jump down from the waggon as quick as possible! ” 

Jessie obeyed, and Baum went on: 

“T never before respected a woman as I have you— 
never was so sick of any business:I had undertaken, as 
I am that I promised to help Marston in this. I have 
resolved to set you at liberty!” 

“Oh, sir, it is more than I have dared hope! 
can we elude his argus eyes? ” 

“Confound it—he'll find Will Baum more than a 
match for him; I’ve drugged his brandy, and he'll 
sleep one while, L reckon. My father lives five or six 
miles yonder; he’s a trapper, and he and my mother 
are honest people; ’twould break their hearts, Miss 
Reed, if they knew what Walde Marston has led me 
into!” 

He paused, a shadow settled on his face, and he went 
on speaking in a forced aud unnatural tone: 

* But now you can trust me as if I were the Will 
Baum I used to be when I wasa boy. I'll take you 
till we are within three miles, and then direct you so 
that there will be no danger of your losing your way.” 

A warm rain of tears told how gratefully his words 

had fallen on poor Jessie's drooping spirits, and then 
her eye kindled through the mist, like star-fires through 
a soft cloud, and she exclaimed: 
“How kind you are! I am sure you are too 
generous a man to be Waldo Marston’s tool. Heaven 
grant that you may entirely break away from his in- 
fluence.” 

With a comparatively light heart, Jessie Reed 
mounted the horse which Marston had ridden, and 
with Baum at her bridle-rein, dashed away. When 
they had travelled for some time, Will Baum paused 
and said: 

“Here L must leave you. You see a light in the 
distance, where the prairie seems to touch the sky ? * 

“+ Yes! 

“That is my home, the home of Hugh Baum, the 
trapper. Fly to it as a stranger—ask for food and 
shelter, but do not, if you are grateful for your release, 
tell them that you have ever met their son Will!” 

“In this hour 1 promise anything you ask; but I 
trust you will yet come back to them, to be a comfort 
in their old age.” 

Baum bowed low, but did not speak, and rode off, 
while Jessie watcher him uutil he was lost to sight 
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Then she was about to turn her horse’s head when he arms, and when I came to myself, awoke to the: horrid 


took fright, and flinging her to the ground, bounded 
from her like a second Mazeppa. For a time she lay 
stunned by the fall, but at length she rose, and began 
to grope through the gloom. She had entirely lost 
her reckoning and hastened on in the direction which 
carried her further and further from Hugh Baum’s 
home. 

The night wore on; the day dawned grey and chill, 
but no friendly cabin could be seen. Gradually the 
truth forced itself upon her—she was lost on the 
prairie! It had also been scorched and blackened by 
the recent fire, and stretched away on every hand as 
dun and desolate as the desert of Sahara; for no gleam 
of water cheered her sight, no wood rose before her. 
During the march with Rutherford’s company, she had 
heard them tell of travellers, who had journeyed day 
after day across the prairies, without finding either 
wood or water. 

The next day the sun shone with almost the bright- 
ness of summer, but still she kept on, wandering she 
knew not whither. 
hoping to catch the gleam of water; she searched 
every hollow, but all in vain—she believed she must 
die of thirst, when she saw the blaze of a camp-fire. 
Nerving herself for new efforts, she hurried along as 
fast as her blistered feet could carry her, till she had 
gained the encampment, and then, with a low cry, sank 
upon the ground. 

“God help us!” cried Reuben Durfee, “if this aint 
Miss Jessie! Hannah, Hannah, here’s the poor girl 
we've been thinking so much about, but she’sin a 
dead faint! She’s undergone a heap, I reckon, since 
she was stole from us! I declare, I never can forgive 
myself for going to that buffalo-hunt.” 

Dame Durfee advanced, and her tears fell fast, as 
she looked at the wan face, the tattered garments, and 
the blistered feet of her favourite. 

“Dear me!” she ejaculated, “ how she has changed ; 
but I’m right glad she’s got away from the Injuns! 
I'll wager that she was too cunning for’em, for you see 
she showed ’em a light pair of heels, but how shall we 
bring her to?” 

* Ain’t you got no camphire ?” 

“No, ‘twas burnt with the rest of our valuables— 


praps some of the party may have a bottle of wine, | 


and a little drop of that would be the best thing in the 
world.” 

The wine was produced, and when a few drops had 
been forced between the girl’s white lips, she awoke to 
consciousness. 

“ Water, water!” she gasped; “I—TI tell you Iam 
dying of thirst!” 

A fresh gush of tears attested Dame Durfee’s sym- 
pathy, and there was a suspicious moisture in the rough 
back woodsman’s eyes. 

“Zounds! child, you shall have a gallon,” he cried ; 
“we are camped near a creek, and the water is 
running.” 


She strained her blood-shot eyes, | 
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reality that I was once more in his power.” 
“ Poor girl, poor girl! but how did you escape?” 
“A servant of his turned traitor to him, drugged 
his wine, and guided me in my flight till I could see the 
light of his father’s cabin. Both he and I thought I could 
not fail to reach it in safety, but my horse becoming 
frightened, dashed off at a gallop, leaving me half- 
stunned on the ground. When I gained strength to 
rise, the light in the trapper’s cabin had been put out, 
and ever since then I have been wandering across the 
prairies. They had been seared by the fire, and it was 
with difficulty that I could find a few nuts and berries, 
spared by the flames; besides, I had not tasted water 
since I fled till I reached your encampment.” 
“ You couldn't ha’ lived another day, sartain,” said 

Dame Durfee. 

Others of the party now gathered about Jessie with 

welcomes and congratulations, and there was great 

| rejoicing that the “lost was found,” “the dead lived 
again.” 

“The next morning a consultation was held with re- 
| gard to Jessie Reed, and two or three had volunteered 
| to escort her to the neighbourhood of the Selkirk 
settlement, where she might meet with Rutherford, and 
under his protection, manage to elude the vigilance of 
Waldo Marston. Jessie blushed as Reuben Durfee 
gave it as his opinion, that they should call upon the 
Scotch minister, and take upon them the solemn vows, 
which would give Rutherford a legal right to guard 
her, adding, “ What God hath joined together, let not 
man put asunder!” 

In the midst of the merriment which ensued, a step 
was heard, and an Indian woman glided into the en- 
campment. The company had learned to hate and 
dread the race, and every man grasped his rifle or re- 
volver. The woman made an impressive gesture and 
exclaimed: 

‘“* Draw no murderous weapon-upon me. The White 
Cloud of the Sioux rescued two of your white brothers, 
when they were in captivity in our village; let her 
speak in the pale-faces’ council! Let her stand among 
| them. unharmed.” 

“ White-Cloud is a friend, she shall be received as 
such,” said one of the party, and a murmur of “ Goon! 
go on!” ran through the group. 

“Then let the pale chiefs hearken; I understand 
the lakes, the rivers, the prairies between here and the 
Selkirk settlement as well as you do thestreams where 
you fished, and the woods where you went nutting when 
you were boys! Ihave my reasons for being kind to 
the pioneer’s daughter; I will take her to the settle- 
ment, where I saw the white brave she loves, not long 
ago. ‘lhe Indian canoes are swift, the Indian ponies 
are fleet, and we will leave Waldo Marston far be- 
hind!” 

The offer seems generous, but Miss Jessie must de- 
cide concerning it! she is the one most interested.” 

“T know I can trust White Cloud; Mr. Rutherford 
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He hastened to bring the water; Jessie drank long 
and eagerly, and the tears gathered on her heavy eye- 
lids, as she murmured: 

“T am sure I must be dreaming, or crazed with all I 
have suffered of late! It seems as if Mr. Durfee and 
his kind wife were with me, and that he had just 
given me a draught of water. I cannot understand it, I 
am so bewildered.” 

“'Tis true as the Bible,” said Dame Durfee, ten- 
derly ; “ you are with us again, thongh we was afraid 
we never should see you more. You were stolen from 
the camp, and what we all suffered on your account, 
words can’t tell, Miss Jessie. We s’posed the Sioux 
chief had carried you off, and though Mr. Rutherford 
searched and searched for miles and miles around, he 
couldn’t find no clue to your disappearance. He was 


and John Marsh have told me much of her; I should 
not fear to go with her to the world’s end.” 

A smile of intense satisfaction passed over White 
Cloud’s dusky face, and moving to the girl, she asked: 

“ When do you wisk to start ?” 

“ Immediately.” 

“ White Cloud is eager for the march, too—come, 
come.” 

(To be continued.) 





Tue Late Insutt To tue Lorp-LIEvTENANT.— 
The nobility and geatry of the county Galway are 
hastening, at the suggestion of Lord Clancarty, the 
lieutenant of the county, to affix their signatures to an 
address to the Earl of Carlisle, expressing their sur- 





almost distracted, and never was the same man arter 
that.” 

“Ts he travelling with you now?” asked the girl, 
breathlessly. 

“No, we parted company some days ago; them that 
were bound for Pike’s Peak taking this direction with 
the new guide, and the rest journeying with Mr. 
Nelson to the Red River settlement. When you are 
stronger, I shall want to know what has happened to 
you. 

" “JT am better now, Mrs. Durfee, and if Maurice 
were with you, I should bea happy girl. It was not 


Grey Eagle who stole me away, but Waldo Marston! ” | 


“Waldo Marston!” echoed the dame, in surprise ; 
“if it warn’t you that told me, I should say that ’twas 
alie! We never see nothin’ of him prowling round 
the camp.” 

“No, no; he was too shrewd to appear in his own 


character; he was disguised as a buffalo-hunter, and 
by bribes obtained admission to the brigade, which en- | 
camped hard by us.” 

“ Mercy on me!” exclaimed Dame Durfee, holding 
up her hand. 

“* You recollect,” continued Jessie, ‘ they graciously 
invited our party to join in the hunt—that was a part 

s plan, anil in the excitement nobody pereeived 

t | ! ne me away. lL svooned in his 


prise and deep regret at the gross mark of disrespect he 
recently received from the Earl of Leitrim, and stating 
that nothing is his administration afforded to any in- 
dividual the sfigbtest justification for conduct which, 
on the part of the county, they deplore and condemn. 
The magistrates of the Clonbur Petty Sessions have 
also shown their condemnation of the insult by refusing 
to renew the license to King, the proprietor of the 
Maam Hotel. 


a 
streets till sold, to depending upon chance charity 
Others may be seen earning a most precarious livelj- 
hood by carrying loads of vegetables from St. John’s 
market.—“ The Unfit Employments in which Women are 
Engaged.” 

Degrest CoaL Muse iv, THE WorLD.—The coal 
mine of Monkwearmouth was visited by a party of 
members of the British Association, among whom were 
four ladies. The depth of this mine from the surface 
is 1,900 feet, and the workings of coal underneath ex- 
tend to a distance of two miles from the shaft. About 
300 persons are employed in it, and 600 tons are mined 
daily. The heat at the bottom varies from 84 deg. to 
90 deg. Fah., and the miners work in an almost nude 
state. Of all the pursuits by which men gain a living, 
there is none more toilsome, more dangerous, or more 
dreadful in all its circumstances and surroundings, 
than the life of him who wins coal from the mines. 


—— 


GENEVIEVE’S TREACHERY. 


CHAPTER L 


GENEVIEVE Mottnevx sat in Professor Bird's study 
waiting to have her bumps told. She sat there with a 
very odd expression of countenance’ or, rather, with an 
odd medley of expressions, for they changed and over- 
laid each other so as to be undistinguishable. Through 
# somewhat too elaborate assumption of indifference 
pricked the more poignant feeling in passing flashes : 
now a gleam of anger, then scorn curled the lip for 
an instant, then fear startled through © Indeed, it 
was quite evident that the young woman was ill at 
ease in spite of her lounging attitude and drooping 
eyes. 

Her aunt, Mrs. Landseer, stood near her with Basil 
Northrope, Miss Molineux’s fiancé. They had met him 
just at the door, and the girl had ground her small 
_— together when her aunt invited him to accompany 
them. 

“T had such a time getting ’Vieve to come,” said 
Mrs. Landseer, dropping back the sables from her fair, 
9 throat, “The naughty girl laugt3-+ phreno- 
gy:” 
“And Aunt Dora has been a devout believer ever 
since the professor gave her a pretty little rosewater 
character to match her soft brown eyes and hair, and 
the meek little droop of her head.” 
“ Amiability is something rarer than rosewater,” 
remarked the gentleman, gravély. “I should call it 
attar.” 

“If that ‘ominous Bird’ isn’t here in three seconds, 
I'll break my promise. I can feel my wicked bumps 
growing every instant, while my virtues are retiring 
modestly lest they should be seen of mien. Basil, 
couldn’t you give my moral qualities a little rap?” 

She was saved this impromptu reformation by the 
entrance of Professor Bi While she removed her 
hat and unfastened the glossy pale-brown braids that 
seemed almost too heavy for her head, the phrenologist 
watched her attentively. A slight, lithe form, unusual 
breadth of forehead, pale, large eyes, large nose, and 
small chin, and, more noticable than even her uncom- 
mon features, a constantly fluctuating expression, partly 
affected, partly real. 

As the phrenologist his hands slowly and 
gently over her head, the blood rose to his forehead and 
remained there, and his mouth worked uneasily. Pre- 
sently he spoke. The young lady had remarkable 
perceptive powers—saw through things at a glance— 
had a retentive memory ; whatever she had once heard, 
read, or seen, was hers ever after. But the large front 
brain was more astore-room than a workshop, with 
this advantage, that she used with facility the products 
of the labours of others. 

“To short, an educated parrot,” exclaimed the girl, 
half-wrenching herself from ‘the chair, then sinking 
back again, adding in a tone of insufferable insolence : 
“ But 1 may as well have the farce played out.” 

He went on without seeming to have heard her. She 
had fine. taste, could appreciate what was beautiful in 
Nature and Art; but the moral qualities were very 








EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN In LiverPooL.—Numbers 
of women living in Liverpool walk three or four miles 
every morning to farms on the Earls of Sefton’s estate, | 
the time of arrival being six iu the summer months | 
| and seven in the winter; they spend the day in weed- 
ing, hoeing, and digging potatoes, or picking stones 

out of the soil, as the case may be. When night comes 
they are rewarded with a shilling, and commence their 
dreary walk home, more dead than alive, having during 
this day of toil had no refreshment except the little | 
bread brought with them in the morning. Something 
similar to this may be seeu in the county Sligo, where 
wemen living in wretched hovels on the Dublin hills 
| obtain a miserable subsistence by carrying into the town 
| immense loads of sand, by which they can earn 6d. or 
| 8d.a day. A number of Liverpool women are em- 








ployed in this sand business who prefer carrying a 


hundredwei¢ht of sand and shouting it through the 


deficient, their deficiency being hidden, in part, to ap- 
pearance, by the politic organs. 

Mrs. Landseer flushed with surprise and in.lignation, 
and the lover fingered his hat nervously, betraying more 
pain than surprise. Genevieve sat pale, but with a 
disagreeable smile playing around her lips. 

“This young lady has a great deal of that’ homage 
which vice pays to virtue,’” the man continued. “She 
never makes a confidant, and is safe from betrayal 
except by her own face and tongue, which she cannot 
always control. Her manner is child-like, but her ‘ fae 
is practiced when I spell the lines.’” 

“1 think that will do!” she cried starting up, her 
face in a blaze. 

“Really, sir, you have surprised me beyond mea- 
sure,” Mis. Landseer said, Mpughtily. “ I am this young 
lady’s aunt, and have had charge of her since her child- 
hood, and 1 fail utterly to recognize the character you 


; give her.” 
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«Those nearest do not always tnderstand us best,” | 


the phrenologist ‘said,’ putting back the money she 
ofered him. “ What I have said soanded harsh, but I 
aways feel it my duty’ to tell the trath when T am 


donsalted. * No, madam, T shall take nothing. Not on | 


any account.” ; 
i Oh, it's a gratuitous insult, Aunt Dora,” sneered 


the girl a’ she swept rudely past him towards tlie | 


oor. 

Mrs. Landseer ‘edldly followed her. As Basil Nortli- 
rope passed out, the old man laid 4 hand on his arm and 
said in a hurried, emphatio whisper: 

“Have ‘nothing to do ‘with her. She is capable of 
anything Bes 

i) wning hastily; Basil caught a flashing glance from 
she yale, clear eyes of his lady-love. 
whisper. She spratig: ligtly' into the carriage with- 
cut help, and svt looking ott of the opposite window, 
jer small hand clenched on the pane. 

“Won't you come’ up to dinner, Basil? ” asked Mrs. 
Landseer. * Mr. Landseer has had’a letter from Eugene 
who will come home this spring. Will you come ? ” 

“If possible,” he answered, and the carriage drove 
away without Miss Molineux deigning him a glance. 

But Basil could not go till evening, he concluded. 
He had business to do; which “business consisted in 
voing into a vast number of places for the express pur- 

ose, it would; seem, éf going out again; in walking 
vapidly quite out of tlie city, and then walking as 
» idly back, diving through lanes and covered passages 
«s though eluding the police. This important business 

ving transacted, and it being now past sunset, he pre- 
wed to go up to Mrs. Landseer’s. ’Vieve! How 
would she reeeive him ? he wondered uneasily to him- 
self as he rang the bell. 

She met him in the hall, floating down like a cloud, 
when she heard his voice. 

“Now you'go up stairs alone,” she said, after a com- 
piomise had been effected “ Aunt Dora thinks 1 am 
sngry and won't see you. Don’t say I came down, I 
like to plague her, she’s so arixious to have us friends.” 

“You should try to please s6'good an aunt.” 

“Is it my duty, Basil?” inquired the witch with the 
most edifying earnestness. 

“Certainly, my love.” 


“Well, then, I won't,” was her satisfactory conclu- | 


6.00. 

“Engene writes, that he may come home in June,” 
Mr. Landseer said, later. “He will then have been 
gone eight years.” 

This Kugene was Mr. Landseer’s son by a former 
marriage, and had started on his travels shortly after 
lis father’s marriage with Genevieve’s aunt, an alliance 
which placed him in the absurd position of having a 
landsome step-mother bnt few years older than him- 
self, But Mrs. Dora made upin dignity what she lacked 
in years, and Eagene would have been pleased with 
the change but for the presence of Genevieve whom he 
heartily detested. She was then at a homely age, and 
had precisely such still odd ways as excited his aver- 
sion. 


The four years of his’ proposed stay lengthened to | 


o to eight, and the son of the |.ouse was still a wan- 
derer, 
sledge, and toiled across the Nubian desert on a camel's 
back; had sailed up thé Rhine through a superb cul- 
tivation, and sailed up the Nile through as superb a 
barbarism. He had studied society ornate and au naturel; 
had dived into legended places as bees dive into flowers 
for honey. 





CHAPTER IL 


The Landseers stayed in town later than usual this ' 


spring, expecting Eugene; Mrs. Dora, tender of her 
husband's feelings, and anxious to show his sun all at- 
tention. 

At that moment the door opened and a stranger 
stood on the threshold, ‘an alarmed-looking servant 
visible over his shoulder. ‘The stranger was a man of 
thirty-five, or thereabout, was of medium height, lightiy 
and gracefully made, and foreign looking. Glossy black 
hair was thrown back from a dark and expressive face, 
and a heavy moustache nearly concealed his mouth. 

“My son!” exclaimed Mr. Landscer, making a step 
forward, then sinking into his chair again. 

A sudden light had darted into ’Vieve Molineux’s 
¢yes when she first beheld the stranger, but it changed 
{oa disagreeable smile at the scene that followed : 

He's nice-looking, though—glorious eyes, a daz- 
zling darkness, and the moustache is perfect. He used 
to hate me, I recollect, but now—well, I fear the suitors 
Will have to suffer.” 


At first there seemed nothing of Eugene Landseer in | 


bronzed, world-worn man save his penetrating 
eyes; but, presently, the smile grew familiar, then a 
Temembered inflection caught his deep voice. 

I cau wait,” at length said Dora Landseer smiling 
through the tears that filled her beautiful eyes. 
i But you cannot wonder,” said Eugene, turving 
mediately to take her offered hand, and looking with 
euuine pleasure into her fair, sweet face. 


She had seen the | 


He had skimmed over Russian snows in a’ 


“Do you remember Genevieve? ” asked Mr. Land- 
seer, when the first excitement of the meeting had worn | 
off. | 

He could see the girl reclining on a distant sofa, | 
apparently absorbed in the contents of a book. She 
heard her name spoken, but kept her eyes fixed on the 
| page, even assuming an attitude of more careless grace. 
“'They have talked half-an-hour without seeing me,” 
she thought, “now they may seek me.” 

“Genevieve, dear,” said her aunt, approaching, 
| “ must I tell you who this is?” 
| Genevieve raised her clear, pale eyes from the book, 

just grazed him with a glance, and answered, quietly: 
| *T presume he is Mr. Landseer. 1 heard my uucle call 
| him by name.” 

“Fave you no welcome for me after so long ?” the 
gentleman said, smiling, amused by her evident pique. 
| “If you are not vet satiated with raptures, I bid you 
welcome to your ancestral halls,” drawled Miss Moli- 
neux, giving him a touch of the hand as light as swan’s 
down. “TI would kill the fatted calf if I knew wheve 
it is to be found.” 

“T resent your insinuation,” returned the new-comer, 
prisoning the slight hand. “I come clothed in broad- } 





| did he not keep quiet? 


scorned such a study. Once beholding its crooked 
windings, he would have deemed them unworthy to 
pursue. _ But dimly conscious that something was 
wrong, le went home heavy-hearted. 

As for Miss Molineux, her whole thoughts were oc- 
cupied by Eugene Landseer. She had looked at and 
listened to her lover in the vaguest manner, conscious, 
chiefly. of a feeling of impatience toward him. Why 
But Eugene! His graceful 
bearing, the careless gaiety under which he veiled his 
real earnestness of character, the piercing glances of 
his black eyes, what a contrast they offered to the weil- 
bred commouness of Basil Northrope, HH gw her lover’s 
soft, flaxen hair, aud deep-blue eyes faded into insigni- 
ficance before the tropical dusk and brilliancy of this 
stranger; how contemptible his unremarkable mercan- 
tile life looked beside the years of romantic adventure 
of this new, old acquaintance, Mr. Northrope’s heart 
would have been heavier still could he have known 
his lady’s thoughts as she lay down to sleep that night. 








CHAPTER IIL 


CominG down to breakfast one morning, shortly 


cloth aud fine linen, and utterly ignore husks and | after his arrival, Eugene beheld, sitting opposite his 


swine. I have fared sumptuonsly every day,” 
Later in the evening Basil Northrope came in, fall of | 


surprise and pleasure at the return of hisold friend. | he addre 


With Basil came lis sister, the person whom Gene- 
vieve liked less, probably, than she did any one else in 
the world. Trene Northrope 
with at times fits of airy gaiety far more fascinating 
in their graceful naturalness than any of Genevieve’s 
studied cxprices. She was proud, but her pride was 
ingrained, as it were,and showed itself in such 
evident unconsciousness that any one conld ever 
| mean to presume to offend, that no one ever did so, 
while Genevieve’s de‘iaut hauteur invited the very of- 
fence it was intended to prevent. They were very 
different, these two women, and for every difference 
| Genevieve hated the other. 






* Who is that lady ?” asked Eugene, aside, of Gene- | 


vieve, as Irene stopped uear the dour, to speak to some 
one going out. 

“Jrene Northrope,” she answered shortly; “a lady 
who sails in upper air, and is unaffected by currents ; 
who has, dusky, mournful eyes, that seem ‘grieving 
for sins that were never tieir own.’ In short, a 
hypocrite.” 

“So you hate her, do you?” he inquired. 

“T hate her,” was the echo. 





in the midst of reminiscences, and relations of later 
haps and mishaps. More company arriving, Miss 
Molineux soon found herself in the centre of a new 
circle. The gentlemen of this party passed some 
glowing work of hers, till she pettishly turned it wrong 
side up. 

“ Afterall, I don’t much care for flowers,” she said; 
“most of them are insipid. If souls do change tene- 
ments, I would scarcely go into a flower if I could help 
it.” 
| “What flower would you rather be? ” asked Irene 
Northrope of her, watchiag her with soft, deep eyes, 
that were fascinated often, but could never be tender 
toward this expected sister-in-law whom she didn’t 
half trust. 

Genevieve tossed her head with a gleaming smile. 

“Oh, I'd be a great scarlet rose, bright as a live 
coal, but paler at the centre, almost at white heat, with 
a hundred petals folded in breathless fragrance over 





with exotic richness. It should lie among large 
green leaves veined with amber, and cool with dia- 
monds washed from a June midnight. Choose your 
flower, Lrene.” 

“Td be a great cluster of heliotrope, the colour of a 
twilight sky with hints of the stars coming, making 
the air heavy with perfume; purple, but not pushing 
myself to thrones; full of sweetness that the golden 
bees will seek, and—not lacking my bee.” 

“And you?” flashed Genevieve, turning to Eugene. 

“ Oh, 1 would be the golden bee!” he said. 

A faint rose warmed Miss Northrope’s cheek, then 
faded instantly, but an angry red burned in Genevieve’s 
face as she resumed her embroidery ; then turned again 
to ask sweetly: 

“Would you confine yourself to one bee, or be free 
to all?” 

“To one,” laughed Eugene. 

Extricating herself from the group, scarcely with 
politeness, Miss Molineux spent the remainder of the 
evening on a low seat at Mr. Landseer’s elbow, giving 
him all the attention she could, arranging the lamp- 
| Shade for him, folding his paper, bringing his glasses. 
Basil did not recollect ever having seen such extraor- 
dinary fondness in her manner toward her uncle. If, 
she had not treated Eugene with marked coldness, her 
lover would have suspected that she did it to please 
the new-ecomer. Poor Basil had no comprehension of 
finesse. He might, perhaps, have learned to guess the 











intricate mind of his lady-love, but he would have 


was stately and tender, | 


Eugene had known Irene well; and they were soon 


each other, half-hiding its golden heart, all nodding | 


chair, a young lady, with the sweetest of blue eyes and 
the pinkest of cheeks, which grew still piuker when 
ed her. This was Eva Molineux, Miss 
| Genevieve’s country cousin, Mr. Landseer’s special 
pet, who lad come to visit them, and whose visit en- 
raged our amiable heroine. 

“Lady Mayflower, my son,” was his father’s pen- 
| dant to Mrs. Landseer’s more formal introduction. 





“ Deadly nightshade,” thought the son, glancing at 
| Genevieve. 






And, indeed, that young woman did look rather 
shadowy. She hated her whole tribe of cousins, and 


| this one more than all. Eva was too provokingly 
| lovely at times, and just now was more than ever de 
trop. Besides, she was confident that Aunt Dora had 
| some designs in getting Eva at this time. Aunt Dora 
was such a matcli-maker. 
| Genevieve eat no breakfast, complaining of nead- 
ache, and when they rose, threw herself into an arm- 
chair, closing her eyes. Eugene did his best to over- 
come the bashfulness of their young visitor, whom 
he at last induced to walk out with him, “ since Gene- 
| vieve is not well enough to entertain you,” he said, 
with a very uusympathizing glance toward Eva’s 
cousin. 

Genevieve turned her back on them and went to the 
piano, her face growing pale. 
| “How pleasant he is,” said Eva, going to lean on her 

cousin’s shoulder. “I thought 1 should be afraid of 
| him, but I am not.” 

“ Do you take me for a post, Eva?” exclaimed the 
girl, angrily, shaking off the light weight. “I hate to 
have people lolling on my shoulder.” 

“Tam sorry,” Eva said, colouring. “I always lean 
on sister Marian so. I forgot your headache.” 

“So does every one else, I think,” retorted Miss 
Molineux, going to her music again. 

Probably no polkas were ever played with more 
vigour than those our incensed musician now performed, 
and probably no person sufferiug from headache ever 
took a more surprising method of curing it. 

Genevieve's indisposition continued several days. 
Poor Mrs. Dora, with some misgivings, pitied, and 
ministered unto her, being severely suapped for her 
pains. If sweet, simple little Eva had been more acute 
in her perceptions, she would have found herself com- 
pletely riddled by shots of sarcasm. 

“ My dear,” says Genevieve, from her sofa, “ your 
eyes are like two balls of perfect turquoise, so blue and 
opaque—and your eyelids favour the resemblance. You 
never drop them, do you? Why, when you are con- 
| fused, Eva sweet, your eyes get rounder, if possible. If 
| you had lived in ancient times, you would have been 

looked on as a disguised goddess—very much dis- 
guised,” she concluded, smiling. 

Whatever doubts Eva might have had of the inten- 
| tion of this speech, the words “ turquoise” and “ god- 
| dess” counterbalanced them. The servant who was at 
| that moment offering a cup of tea to her young mistress, 
|; was wiser. Her small, black eyes snapped in Gene- 

vieve’s face, and she gave the cup a jerk that spilt the 
hot tea on that young woman’s fingers. 

“Oh, the spiteful thing!” she cried, when safe in the 
kitchen. “No wonder she’d keep curtains over her 
great plate-glass eyes.” 

Eugene was quite cool about Genevieve’s illness, but 
devoted himself to Eva's amusement. Basil proposed 
rides and walks, and was called unfeeling for doing so; 
he refrained from such propositions, and was reproached 
with indifference. 

Genevieve perceived presently that she had adopted 
the wrong cowrse. Moreover, she took comfort from 
her observations. 

“ He’d as soon fall in love with an apple-dumpling,” 
she concluded, watching Eva and Eugene, and so im- 
mediately began to be very fond of her cousin. 

On Basil, however, her smiles did not shine. He 
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was in the way. She was irritated by the airs of pro- 
prietorship he took with her, angry that he took Eugene 
home with him so often (doubtless he was trying to 
make a match for Irene). Indeed, Genevieve grew so 
pettish and scornful with Basil, that one day he asked 
the explanation of the change. His manner was so 
evidently that of one no longer to be trifled with, and 
he looked, moreover, so handsome and noble—there 
was something so manly in his quiet self-control, that 
she was about to apologize: but just then Eugene 
Landseer entered the room, a flush on his swart cheek, 
and his brilliant eyes flashing with exercise. He car- 
ried a beautiful bouquet of hot-house flowers, which he 
brushed playfully across his lips, then presented to Eva. 
The dashing grace of his manner wrought an instan- 
taneous change in Miss Genevieve’s feelings. Basil 
had seen the glance and change of expression. A few 
more words were sufficient. Basil Northrope looked 
at her with a long, steady gaze. It was scarcely regret, 
neither was it anger. Then he turned to join Mrs. 
Landseer, who entered the room just as Eva went out 
to put her flowers in water. 

“Can I speak with you alone a few minutes?” he 
asked. 

“There is no need,” interrupted Genevieve, haughtily, 
“I don’t care to have private interviews over my pri- 
vate affairs. Aunt Dora, Mr. Northrope and I have 
concluded to be happy without each other. Our en- 
gagement is at an end.” 

“ What does this mean?” exclaimed her aunt. 

“Miss Molineux merely anticipates what I was about 
to tell you,” said Basil, calmly. 

“T cannot understand, Basil,” said Mrs. Landseer, 
tremblingly. 

“ Let there be no trouble about it, dear Mrs. Land- 
seer,” said Basil, warmly, taking her hand. 
vieve is free to do as she pleases; I have no complaint 
I would not wish to have her blamed. I 


” 


to make. 
hope that you will still continue, as ever, my friend 

“I cannot express what I feel, Basil,” sobbed Mrs. 
Tandseer. “I am too indignant, too much grieved. 
Excuse me now, but come to see me sometimes. I 


don’t wish to lose you and Irene,” and the lady left the | 


room weeping. 
lowed her. 

As Basil went out, Eugene grasped his hand in 
silence, then turned on Genevieve a look that puzzled 
her. It was satisfied, but not kind. 

“ Flourish of trumpets and exeunt omnes,” she 
laughed, maliciously. 

* You are a sensitive, tender-hearted young woman,” 
he remarked, angry with her, but unable to prevent 
himself from admiring her flushed cheeks, sparkling 
eyes, and the defiant grace of her attitude. 

“Oh! you think 1 should weep for the discarded 
swain?” she cried. “ Why, he’s glad, at heart. He'll 
be in love with somebody else in a week. There he 
goes, now,” she added in high glee, going to the win- 
dow to look. “I would far rather weep for myself, 
having lost so noble a servitor. See what a stately 
tread ! 
has the finest shoulders of any man! 
be three inches taller than you, is he not? 
to see a fine-looking man. 


Mr. Northrope bowed gravely and fol- 


I do like 
He is too handsome to 


lose. Will you carry hima repentant message from | 


me? 

The girl looked at her companion with laughing, 
wicked eyes. 

Where is the gentleman who finds himself agreeably 
entertained when a lady is praising another gentleman 
to him, particularly when the other is taller than him- 
self? He was not in Mrs. Landseer’s parlour that 
morning, and Miss Molineux knew it. 

“ Where’s Aunt Dora?” asked Eva, coming in with 
her flowers. 

“Somewhere, dissolved in tears, making a very weak 
solution,” answered Genevieve. 





* Gene- | 


How gracefully he bows to thuse ladies! He | 
I think he must | 


a rich flush on her usually pallid cheek, and her light 
form just touching his arm, and animated by so capri- 
cious and volatile a spirit that he looked every moment 
to see her escape him. But now they sailed like swan 
and shadow. ‘Then the music ceased. 

“ Ob, I didn’t mean to stop!” cried Eva; “ but you 
waltz so beautifully that I wanted to look, and forgot.” 

“ Play again,” exclaimed Eugene. ‘ Vieve is a per- 
fect waltzer. It is delightful.” His dark eyes shone. 

A little flirt of an impulse took the girl, as the wind 
takes a winged thistle-seed, and wafted her out of_his 
arms, just caught her away before he could hold her, 
and sent her turning in fitful circles, now fast, now 
slow, here and there, as though she danced to her own 
breath. Then it dropped her slowly into the midst of a 
deep sofa, her lithe form sinking till it half-reclined 
among the cushions, her arms flung out white and 
round, and her head, with all its curls, nestled upon 
them, the long lashes drooping, but a line of watchful 
brightness showing between them. Would she fly up 
and spring at his throat, or drop laughing into his 
arms ? 

“Poor thing!” he said, approaching slowly and 
cautiously. 

The half-veiled eyes took a more malicious sparkle 
as he came nearer, and she made a little shrinking 
movement, drawing back for a spring, perhaps. Eugene 
brought a tabouret nearer and sat down before her, 
watching her curiously. The panther couchant put 
up a hand and drew a thin veil of curls over her face. 

“JT wonder what there is about you that fascinates?” 
he said. “You are not strictly beautiful—sometimes 
you look almost ugly. I have seen women as light 
| and graceful. Your voice is sweet when you choose; 
| but I have listened to sweeter tones. Your eyes are 
clear and bright: but I have seen the June heavens of 
English eyes, and the purple black of Spanish eyes, a 
} curve cut from the midnight sky, with Venus at her 
| brightest left in the centre. But it must be your eyes; 
| they are pale and clear as amethyst, but more like opal 
| in their changing. I have seen them look green and 
| yellow. Put back your hair, and let me look again.” 
Genevieve turned her face suddenly down among 
| the cushions. He put his hand under her forehand 
| and raised it. Her lip was tremulous, and tears dropped 

from the long lashes. She withdrew herself gently, 
| but decidedly, from him, and went to the window. 
| “J didn’t mean to hurt you, Genevieve,” he said, 
| following her. “Forgive me!” 

“Tt's of no consequence,” she answered, coldly, and 
sauntered negligently from the room, leaving him 
vexed with himself, and thinking better of her. 








CHAPTER V. 


Tuer pleasures received a sudden check. Mrs. 
Landscer was taken suddenly ill, in a day or two was 
given over by the doctors, and after one day more, was 
done with earth. Having lived forty years of pros- 
| perity, with just enough of sorrow to remind her that 
she was mortal; her soul, whose faults we can believe, 
were overflowed and washed out by many good deeds, 
} and the will to do many more beyond her power, 
went its way, rising like perfume from a dead rose that 
is not troubled about its fading petals, seeking other 
scenes, 





poorer relations. 
expected to inherit, although she had had no such 
assurance, or even intimation. 

The last wishes of Mrs. Landseer were written by 
herself to her husband, who was absent all the time of 
her illness, and who only arived in time for a last look 
and smile. The poor woman wrote this note feebly be- 
tween fits of agonizing pain, folded and gave it to 


Mrs. Landseer had a moderate fortune of her own, | 
with the income of which she had assisted some of her | 
This fortune Genevieve had always | 








strained, unresting positien. Then she drew forth the 
note and perused it, devoured it with fiery eyes, ang 
parted lips that breathed something like an execration 
as she read. Tho fortune on which she had depended 
given to her cousins, distributed among many relations 
and humble acquaintances, and only a paltry thousand 
pounds left for her, her aunt’s diamonds left for 
Eugene’s wife, when he should marry. Some audible 
words of rage escaped the girl's lips, her small grief 
completely swallowed up in her disappointment, her 
wrong, she thought it. Something woke and stirred 
in her brain, sending a faint shiver through every 
nerve. Nobody but herself had seen the note, or know 
its contents. She hesitated and trembled. 

Few persons, if any, deliberately commit a crime 
when it announces itself te themas a crime. They con 
over excuses, reasons, justifications, putting, as it Were, 
a mask over the evil that is in their hearts before they 
dare look at it. Looking then, they tell themselves 
that it is right, or, at worst, a necessary evil. 

Sitting there by the library table, with the note 
crushed in her hand, Genevieve places her case before 
herself. She has always expected to have this money, 
and has never before received a hint of her aunt's 
intentions respecting it. These cousins have a home 
and father and mother, but she is left dependent on a 
mau who is no relation to her, and. who never saw her 
till she was ten years old. The sole connecting link 
between them is severed. She might wish to find a 
home elsewhere, but is deprived of the power to do so. 
Supposing Eugene should marry Irene Northrope and 
bring her there to be mistress! At this thought a 
sharp breath hissed over the girl’s lips, and she 
stretched out her hand suddenly and drew a sheet of 
paper toward her, then sat trifling with it. How 
still the house was. The rattling of the paper 
sounded loud in the silence. Genevieve shivered, then 
proceeded with her case. There were nine country 
| cousins, brought up in very common style, ignorant 
| of the thousand wants of refined life—and they were 
| to be polished with her aunt’s.gold. Genevieve took 
up a pen, and examined it. A pretty handle of mother- 
ot-pearl, finished with gold. 1t was Eva's; a present 
from Mr. Landseer. She dipped it in ink and mado 
flourishes on a bit of paper to try the point, or to occupy 
her nervous fingers, perhaps ; and while she made aim- 
less scrawls with one hand, with the other she opened 
again her aunt’s note, but without looking at it, 
smoothing it out before her, and drawing closer the 
sheet of paper, all the while looking at the flourishes 
she was making. Presently she looked at the note 
before her. “My dearest husband,” it commenced. 
What an odd-looking “M,” Genevieve wondered if 
she could make one like it, She had nothing else to 
do. But first she went to try the,door to see if it was 
quite fast. She didn’t wish to see anyone just then. 
She succeeded, perfectly with the ‘M;” so perfectly, 
that she copied it.on to a blank sheet, just on the third 
line, where the note commenced, Then the other 
letters followed. There it is: ‘My dearest husband,” 
written by the same hand, you would swear. 

Why not copy the whole? She had nothing else to 
do. ‘here was no danger of her giving the wrong 
one to Uncle Landseer, even though they might be 
precisely alike. Would it not be curious if she herself 
were unable to distinguish them? The copy was a 
fac-simile of the note, with one important exception ; 
in the copy, one thousand pounds were given to the 
country cousins, and all the remainder to Genevieve. 

No need to feign a trembling hand, The fingers 
that hold the pearl and gold pen-handle tremble more 
than did those which now lie so still up-stairs; the 
veins swell and knot in the slender wrists, and throb 
in the forehead and temples; the bosom shudders with 
breathings that come paififully ‘and irregularly through 
dilated. nostrils and parted lips. Every sense is 








seer on his return. 


Genevieve with a solemn charge to give it to Mr. Land- | 
“Tt will be as binding on him as a will would be,” 





CHAPTER lV. 


Miss Motrvevux bore the displeasure of her family 
witli equanimity. Indeed, her situation seemed to 
possess a comical piquancy for her. She was in a con- 
tinual state of mental effervescence, could sing nothing 
but bravuras, play nothing but variations and rollicking 
polkas which always ended in a flight of impromptu | 
musical rockets, and could scarcely speak without a | 
gibe ora laugh. Going up-stairs she took two at a| 
step, and coming down she slid like a flash, holding 
the rail to save her neck. Coming in one day, Eugene 
found her whirling in a rapid waltz to Eva's playing. 
Then, retarding her pace, she sang, softly, “Come, 
come, follow, follow, follow,” receding in slow circles, 
her arms held towards him. He followed, and she slid | 
into his arm without breaking time. | 

“Play slowly, mignonne,” he said to Eva, who 
suffered the music to dream along while they floated 
pewectly on its wave-like swells. Eugene had some- 
what the sensation of holding a young panther, at first, 
but the witchery was no less. Two slight, white hands 


clasped upon her bosom among the laces, heavy brown 


curls dropping, shining and fragrant, to her shoulders, | 


said her aunt, faintly. “ He will take care of you, dear | 
child. You are the same as a daughter to him, ~ But 
there is no one to help your poor cotsins.” 

Genevieve turned suddenly white, and put the note | 
into her pocket with trembling fingers. 

Mr. Landseer could not, in his distracting grief, | 
think of business, but promised hastily to fulfil all the | 
wishes expressed in the note which she had given to | 
Genevieve, and which he did not care to see for atime. 
And so she died, just at morning, which did not seem 
like morning to the household. 

Genevieve could not get to herself till afternoon. 
There was no one else to direct, and she was now mis- 
tress of the house. She performed her duties well, and 
with great composure, only stopping now and then | 
with a faint cry as though sgmething hurt her, but 
quiet the next moment. Mr. Landseer had left mourn- 
ing over his wife's body, and thrown himself exhausted 
on his bed. Eva was in the chamber which the two 
girls oceupied together. Eugene was off somewhere, 
in his own room, perhaps, she thought. She locked 
the door of the library and dropped into a chair by the | 


ae eiab . | 
writing-table, scarcely sitting, but hali-erect, in a con- | 





stretched to its utmost, but the sense of hearing is 
almost defeated by loud, thick pulses. 

It is almost done. The sweat starts out over her 
forehead and through every pore of her frame as she 
comes to imitate the last words—words of tender fare~ 
well and blessing from herywho lies cold and still up 
stairs, breathing no more blessings, speaking nor writ- 
ing any more farewells. Cold drops roll from the girl's 
forehead. Can she copy well that ‘God bless you?” 
The hand that wrote it faltered so that the last words 
dropped below the line as the relaxing fingers sank. 
‘The chill of death had come upon those fingers while 
they wrote, and the words were almost illegible. Can 
she mimic the hand of death? She tries it. 

“You write too distinctly,” said alow voice at her 
shoulder. 

‘The blood curdled in the girl’s veins, and her form, 
after the first. convulsive start, grew fixed and rigid. 
Had the dead spoken? For her life she could not have 
moved from that frozen horror, i 

“ Why do you not finish? ” asked the same voice. 

Genevieve raised a face as white as ice, and met 
Eugene Landseer’s black eyes. ‘They were worse than 
the dead woman's glassy ones would have been. Ab, 
Genevieve! why did you not look belind the curtain 
in the bay-window before locking the dvor? You 
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svould have seen there a son weeping for a father’s 
grief; @ man mourning the loss of a tender friend, who 
heard your low-yoiced anathemas, and suspected mis- 
chief before he came to read your forgery. 

“ Give me the letter! ” he said, almost in a whisper, 
never taking his eyes from her. 

She gave it to him. 

“ Both!” 

She put the other in his hand. 

Ue pointed to the door. Genevieve rose, staggered 
across the room, opened the door blindly, and fell out- 
sile the threshold. He pushed her dress out of the 
way with his foot as she lay there, and locked the door 
again. 


CHAPTER VL 


In the three days that followed, Genevieve grew so 
shite and thin that every one remarked it at the funeral. 
There was a sword over her head. Would it fall? | 
There was one who expressed no sympathy with ler 
sorrow, and who started hastily out of hearing of the 
sympathy of others. Seeing Eva caressing her and 
weeping, he called her sternly away, and when slie 
went to him, made excuses to keep her. He paid all 
the necessary civilities to Genevieve, but she did not 
look into his face to see its expression. ‘The funeral 
over, she could bear the suspense no longer. She gave 
her nerves a brace, and followed him to his chamber, 
whither he had gone alone. He opened the door at her 
knock, flushing with surprise at sight of her, and 
waited for her to speak. 

“] wish to speak with you,” she said, firmly, making 
a motion to. pass in, 

“T will follow you to the drawing-room,” he said 
coldly. 

“Eva and your father are there.” 

“To the dining-room.” 

“ The servants are preparing dinner” 

“To the library, then.” 

“J will not go there,” cried Genevieve, passing into 
the room in spite of him. 

She looked pitiable as she dropped into the seat he 

fered her. Her pale blue eyes had an anxious stare, 
anid dark shadows. were heavily sunk beneath them. 
lier whole face was pale, but a still paler line sur- 
younded her compressed lips. . Even with the memory 
of her crime fresh in his mind, he could but pity her, 
iecling half-alarmed too, at her wild look. 

“If T understand your errand,” he said, for she 
seemed unable to speak, “ you may set your mind at | 
rest so long as I see mo new eause of offence in you. 
1 do not wish to inflict any new shock upon my | 
Sather.” 

A flush of relief swept over her face, a light came 
into her eyes which she raised to his, but dropped | 
instantly. There was nothing to encourage her 
there. 

“Have youanything more to say?” he asked, moving 
to open the door for her. 

“Yes!” she burst forth, “Was it right that I 
should be left homeless and a beggar?” 

“You are not a beggar, Genevieve,” said Eugene, 
gently, the thought striking’ him that the girl's mind | 
ight be deranged by her terror and shame. “ You 
lave always been considered’ one of the family here, 
aud my father does not dream of any different arrauge- 
ment. Have you ever wanted for anything? ” 

“T have wanted for all that makes life endurable!” 
she cried, passionately. “I have wanted a ‘firm but 
loving hand to lead and teach me; to foster the good 
iu me and correct the evil, Aunt. Dora was good, but 
she was weak. Her attempts at control were merely 
irritating. I felt. her incompetence when I was a child. 
I have wanted some one to teach me the real use of | 
usefulness, the real good of goodness, and to show me 
ifthere are any realities under all the shams we live 
among.” 

She turned full upon him the light of her eyes that 
were like two blazing sapphires, more beautify) in 
their clear, pale glow than any deep tint could have 
beeu—a transparent brightness; such eyes as a spirit 
might have. 

“Basil Northrope loved you.. He would have led 
you,” said Eugene, trying not to be moved. 

She gave him a glance of ineffable scorn. 

“T can look over kis head!” 

“He is your superior in goodness and truth,” 
Eugene said; “ but would you walk in a stvaight path 
if you were led? Idoubt you. You are erratic; you 
don’t like bonds.” 

“I wouldn’t walk in a path that hit my elbows on 
both sides and bumped against my head above,” she 
answered, shortly. 

“Do you believe that you would submit to that 
firm and loving hand ?’” he asked. 

soft, dewy shadow crept over her eyes, a faint, 
Sweet smile phayed around ler lips; she drew a long, 
tremulous breath as of exquisite content. 

_ Tam capable of great good as well as of evil,” she 
said, in a plaintive voice. “It has been said that the 
é'eatest siuners make the greatest saints. It is true. 











It is the same force of heart and brain differently ap- 
plied. Be merciful to me!” she prayed, in a voice 
broken by sudden sobs. “ Believe in me as Christ be- 
lieved in the Magdalen, and in the dying thief. Trust 
me, and I shall be saved.” 


“T am not your judge, Genevieve,” he said, greatly | 


moved. 
please. 
man—some clergyman whom you know. I shall try 
to forget what I know, and to look for the best from 
you. Let the subject never be mentioned between us 
again.” 

She rose, pale again and downcast, taking her dis- 
mission. He opened-the-door-for her and held it, half- 
hoping that she would look at him again with those 
lucent eyes; but she passed like a shadow. 

With a relieved face she reached her room, and 
began to dress for dinner, taking great pains with her 
toilet, and also great care to cover her pangs, and 
to assume a careless grace. “ You're a talented girl, 
mademoiselle,” she said, sweetly, patting herself on 


“I believe that you can make what you 


| the cheek, and smiling at her reflection in the mirror. 


“ He didn’t want to let you in, and he evidently didn’t 
want you to go. Heigho!” and she laughed. Whence 
we may infer that Miss Molineux, having done the 
penitent, is doing herself between whiles, 

Eva went home, and the house seemed deserted. 
Genevieve was no longer herself. She remained in her 
own room nearly all the time, or if in the drawing- 
room, removed to the most distant corner. She asked 
no favours, and waited on herself scrupulously, never 
appearing to perceive that Eugene moved to do any- 
thing for her. This annoyed him, and she knew it. 
He was willing that she should be humble and peni- 
tent, but this complete isolation imparted a certain 
dignity to her, while he more than suspected that it 
detracted from his.. The girl was, doubtless, suffi- 
ciently uncomfortable and unhappy, but not nearly so 
much as he thought. 
failure was all that could touch her severely. As for 
Eugene’s feelings towards her, she took comfort. He 
seemed scarcely aware of her existence, but she knew 
that he watched her continually, partly with suspicion, 
partly with pity. 

“Never fear, ma chére,” she said to herself in the 
glass. ‘ When a person keeps laboriously never look- 
ing at you, be sure that you are always in his 
thoughts.” 

Genevieve's complaisance, and her veil of penitence, 
would have vanished like chaff in the flame could she 


lave looked upon a scene in Mr. Northrope’s parlour | 


that day, and seen the beautiful Irene standing flushed 
and smiling, listening to Eugene Landseer’s eager, im- 
petuous avowal of love, promising him herself, looking 
forward with happy eyes to a long life of prosperity 
and bliss. The girl »ever knew it. 

After this avowal, and previous to his marriage, 
the Landseers proposed a visit to the French capital, 
and that Eugene might enjoy the companionship of an 
agreeable friend, Basil Northrope was induced to ac- 
company them. As the conduct of Genevieve had 
never been disclosed by Eugene, and as she still 
thought herself fixed in his favour, she, as one of the 
family, crossed the channel with them. Arrived at the 
French capital, Eugene wrote in secret to his Irene, in- 
forming her of everything which he thought might 
impart pleasure to her bosom during his absence. ‘lhe 
period was momentous in France—Paris was in a blaze 
of political excitement, which rose rapidly higher and 
higher, and spread wider and wider. 

People began to be interested when they heard the 
sound of fire-arms in the streets; rosy lips grew pale 
and tremulous; delicate ladies fled the city, and at 
length it was acknowledged that the French capital 
was in a state of insurrection. Misrule and corruption 
bore their bitter fruit, and it seemed likely that the 
atrocities of the French Revolution would find their 
match. The Landseers and Basil prepared to leave 
town, only stopping to secure their houses. 

“You, of course, will not step out-doors’ to-day,” 
Eugene said to Genevieve, going out one morning. 
“Even if the street is quiet, it is not safe. Tell the 
servants not to look out of the windows. I will come 
up again in a few hours, and the carriage will take us 
to the station at four.” 

Genevieve answered nothing, but scarcely had he 
turned the street corner, when she determined to see 
what there was to be seen. She did not believe in the 
danger, and longed for the excitement of such a 
scene, 

* Women like to see as well as men do,” she said to 
herself, tripjiag fleetly along, closely veiled, attracted 
now here now there by a shout or cry, seeing strange 
sights, getting lost in crowds, hurried hither and 
thither, béginning at last to be frightened. 

Eugene came home at three o'clock, and aftera while 
inquired for Genevieve. She had gone out and had 
not returned. He started up at the word. Four hours 
in the streets of that dreadful city. He knew not which 
way to turn, but waited, hoping that she might be with 
some friend. ‘lime passed to four o'clock, and the car- 
riage came for them. 


If you want advice and aid, go to some good | 


Being utterly unprincipled, | 


“You should go out and look for her, Eugene,” said 
his father, scarcely less excited. “Rash girl! what 
could have tempted her to go out ?” 

Another carriage dashed up to the door, and Basil 
Northrope alighted from it, his face white as marble. 
The open door showed a physician whom the Land- 
seers knew, supporting something in his arms. Eugene 
sprang down the steps and assisted them to carry the 
pale, motionless form in. 

“T found her,” Basil said, with a shiver. “A stray 
shot hit her in the temple. I suppose she has fainted,” 
and he shivered again like one in an ague. 

The doctor was silent. Al! their efforts were useless. 
The face that wore in death an expression mournful 
beyond description, never smiled upon them again. 
Genevieve Molineux had gone to her Judge. Let us be 
thankful that He is a merciful one. To Eugene Land- 
seer, the face of the dead wore a pleading expression, 
seeming to mutely entreat him not to betray her. He 
never will. Not even the beloved Irene will know 
how unworthy was the girl whose untimely end she 
weeps. 

“Poor ’Vieve!” murmured Eugene, standing alone 
beside her. ‘“ There must have been some good in her. 
Perhaps this is best, dreadfully sudden as itis. It may 
have saved her from worse.” C. 








THE LIMPET. 


Tuts mollusk forms an example of a different order, 
in which the gills extend like a fringe round the 
lower edge of the body, and between the body, and 
the foot (Cyclobranchiata). Those who see the limpet 
only when left uncovered by the tide, have no idea of 
the ease with which it can march about when the 
returning waters once more surround its dwelling. Its 
little excursions are not, however, idlesse all, they are 
undertaken for the important purpose of procuring food. 
This consists of sea-weeds of different kinds, which it 
rasps down by means of a ribbon-shaped instrument, 
longer than its entire body, and covered with minute 
recurved hooks. The first time we chanced to see 
this, we mistook it for some strange specivs of worm; 
but on examining several limpets the supposed worm 
was seenin all; and great was our astonishment when 
we discovered that we had, in every case, been looking 
at the tongue of the limpet, and not an intruder into 
the privacy of his conical fortress. 

The tongue of the limpet, as seen under the micro- 
| Scope, isan object of great beauty andinterest. When 
we look on the successive joints which give it pliancy, 
and its long muscular fibres, by which it can be un- 
folded or coiled up, we feel that we are looking on an 
instrument of very elaborate structure. ‘I'lie number 
| of teeth, according to Forbes and Hanley, is 1,920. In 
| the limpet the teeth are dark, and resemble horn ; in 





many other gasteropods they are transparent and 
| glassy. 

We dwell on this object because the limpet is an 
| animal easily procured, and extremely abundant on 
| many parts of the coast; and we would wish our 
| youthful readers to foster that habit of looking for evi- 
dence of providential design and consummate workman- 
ship, not in what is rare and remote, but in what is 
common and near at hand. 


A wipow died in London a few days ago, aged 100 


years. ‘I'he Registrar writes: “ The deceased retained 
her faculties till the last moment; could see to read 
across the road without glasses, and was eating cake 
five minutes before death. Her father died 90 years 
old, and her sister 98. If she had received the neces- 
sary nourishment she might have lived a few years 
longer, but it was not in tle power of her family to do 
all it was their wish to have done.” 

A Fortunate Mrxer.—The Watty claim, which is 
generally understvod to belong to Mr. Cameron, has 
been worked out. It has yielded 160,000 dols. during 
the summer to 100 feet of ground. Between the amount 
realized out of this claim and the Cameron Company 
Mr. Cameron, it is asserted on good authority, will 
retire to Canada, his native country, in the course of a 
couple of months with a fortune of 250,000 dols. This 
gentleman has been the most fortunate miner in a 
pecuniary sense who has ever tried his luck in British 
Columbia. Less than 18 montlis since he arrived on 
Williams Creek with very little money—not 200 dols.— 
and a small stock of goods, and during the short inter- 
vening period has succeeded in amassing the enormous 
fortune we have mentioned out of mining claims alone. 


A Braziian Lapy.—The following incident, 
given in the words of the narrator, may, perhaps, 
afford a little idea of the country life of even the upper 
classes of Brazilian society: “ The Marquéza de 
is reputed to be the richest woman in Brazil, certainly 
she has been the most influential. She was the 
Duchess of Cleveland of the late Emperor, and her 
society is courted by all the aristocracy. She sometimes 
resides at a fazenda on one of her estates through 
which I carried my line. This fazenda has neither 
glass windows nor boarded floors. I saw her once ia 
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nie sof it, 
ai ee superintending the unloading a bullock-cart load of | 
i i roots, Ler dress consisted simply and solely of a dirty 
1, ee blue and white cotton gown, and a pair of clogs. I 
nay had previously met her at a party in Sdo0 Paulo; she | 
oe was then dressed with considerable taste, in an ex- 
: | ‘ actly similar style to that in which a gentlewoman in 
- } 


f England would have been on a similar occasion.” 


Surprise has been expressed that the Russians did 


Ye ag not, as they had undertaken to do, send some war 
Att A vessels to escort the King of Greece to his own country. 
y * It is understood that they sent vessels off ‘Toulon to 
* wait for him, but with orders not to enter the port. 
i * They were not willing, in the present state of affairs, 

4 ik . to have any communication with the French. 
i a Tne latest musical novelty has been propounded by 
a Bi Mr. ©. P. Hachenberg. He proposes to have houses 





conductors, which, like the means 


it supplied with electric 
b 


ef conducting gas and water to houses, would convey 


¥ music. He would establish, in the centre of a city, a 
7?) music manufactory; it would consist of a fine piano, 
rel 2 and an equally fine pianist to play it. Every subscriber 
™ to the idea would receive an electric piano, which | 






avite would, by means of the communication, play whatever 
~} air the centre piano might be working away at, under 
wy the tonch of the great central player! The centre piano 
lp? is to be kept going day and night, with a relay, we | 
ie presume, of performers ! 

i fe LonG AND Suorr Harr.—Many customs have pre- 
eli ip vailed among the fair sex respecting the mode of arrang- 
ry e ing the hair, and they have a right to adopt a variety | 
sid - of changes; but cutting the hair short and wearing it 

aur! Men have at different 


like boys is not commendable. 
times worn the hair long. This has ever been con- 
Py demned as an unscriptural custom. In the days of 
ae Charles the First the Cavaliers, who despised cl se 

? religious forms, wore lovg hair; while the Puritans 
ve t eut theirs short, and were called “round heads.” 
; t has been calculated that by continual cutting and 
shaving of the hair, about seven feet in length is 


5 
' 

removed from a man in twenty-five 
F i | wr 





years. Sulne 


ters assert, that the practice of close cutting and 





shaving tends to weaken the body. 
AN eminent personage of Constantinople, who arrived 
in France a few days since, altogether unacquainted 
with Western usages, when on his way to aris by 
rail, entered a refreshment-room at one of the stations, 
and ate some fruit and a small cake or two. Alraost 
before he had finished eating, the bell gave the signal 
for passengers to resume their seats, when the ‘Turk, 
not knowing how much he had to pay, handed a 
napoleon to the waiter. The man, not having*any 
change, seemed rather embarrassed, and the ‘Turk, 
supposing cnough had not been given, sucecssively 
laid down three more napoleons on the counter, to the 
increasing amazement of the waiter, and thep hurried 
off to the train. Having taken his seat he told a fellow- 
: countryman what had happened. The Jattev, who was 

well versed in French usages, laughed heartily at his 
iit friend’s mistake, and on arriving in Paris promptly 
obtained the return of the 80f., minus lf. 25c., the 
; charge for the cakes and fruit. 


periment of manufacturing champagne in California is 
now an established fact, and the production of that 
j generous beverage in some parts of America will, 
hereafter, be so great as to enable them to drive the 
7 poisonous European brands from the American mar- 
‘i ket, lay “ Jersey lightning” on the shelf, and compete 
successfully with the manufacturers of the most cele- 
brated European brands for the trade of the world. 
About 15,000 bottles have already been put up at the 
Harazthy Vineyard at Sonoma, this season, and about 
600 bottles per diem are now being turned out. 
One thousand dozen of this wine has already been 
ordered by a French house in New York, to be shipped 
via Cape Horn. ‘Thirty thousand gallons of still wines, 
of the same growth, were shipped by the same vessel. 
The vintage in both the northern and southern grape- 
producing districts of California will be larger than 
ever before, more vines coming into bearing, and the 
crop in all the vineyards, so far as we can learn, being 
more thanan averageone. The drouth which has so 
injuriously affected all the other crops in Los Angelos 
and San Bernardino counties, appears to have had 
little or no deleterious effect on the grapes. 
GREENBACKS — CouNTERFEITING.— Mr. W.  L. 
Ormsby, jun., has read an interesting paper on this 
subject at the meeting of the Geographical and Statis- 
tical Society at Clinton Hall. 
five-sixths of American bank-notes which have been 
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similarity of different notes in name and artistic design, 
and the peculiar system of their construction in detached 


ie parts. ‘lhe reason why the greenbacks have not been | 

if i, more successfully counterfeited is because they are | 
- comparatively new and original in design, and unlike | 
i! . any other notes; and the denominations and ornaments 


. are in a measure interwoven so as to prevent altera- 
; tions. By the common practice of bank-note engrav- 


CALIFoRNIA CHAMPAGNE.—The success of the ex- | 


He showed that at least | 


issued are counterfeited, and assigned as the reason the | 
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front of it, in the after part of the day, personally | ing, the contractors retain’ the plates in their posses- | 


sion as their property. This has led to a similarity of 
the notes of different banking’ corporations, by using 


. ° . ! 
| the same dies for the production of their plates, thus | 


affording scope for counterfeiting. Upon learning this 
| state of things, Mr. Chase determined that the Govern- 
ment should own the plates from which its notes are 


| printed. He accordingly made it incumbent upon 
the contractors for the new national currency to 
acknowledge the Government ownership of the dies, 


plates, and materials used in producing that currency. 
Chis, together with the adoption of the plan of bleud- 
ins the denomination and ornamental portions, will, it 
is believed, secure greater immunity against the arts of 
the counterfeiter. 





SELF-MADE; 
“OUT OF DHE DEPTHS. 
By Mus. E. D. E. N. SOUTH WORTH, 
Author of “ The Hiddea Hand,” “ The Lost Heiress,” d&c., d0. 


CHAPTER LXV. 
THE TEMPLE, 

IsuMARH, received many other invitations. One 
morning, while he was seated at the table in the office, 
Walter Middleton entered, saying : 
|} “Ishmael, leave reading over those stupid documents 
and listen tome. i am going to the seaside. Come 
with me; it will do you good.” 





leave town now,” said Ishmael. 


} “Nonsense! there is but little doing; and now, if | 


ever, you should take some recreation.” 

“But Lam busy with getting up some troublesome 
cases for the next term.” 

| “And that’s worse than nonsense! Leave the cases 

alone until the court sits; take some rest and recrea- 
tion, and you will find it pay well in renewed vigour 
of body and mind. I, that tell you so,am an M.D., you 
know.” 

“I thank you, Doctor Middleton, and when I find 
myself growing weak I will follow your prescription,” 


smiled Ishmael, rising and beginning to tie up his docu- 


ments. 
“And that’s a signal for my dismissal, I suppose. 


Off to the court again this morning ? ” inquired Walter. | 
“Yes; to keep an appointment,” replied Ishmael. | 


And the friends separated. 
Later in the day, when the young barrister had re- 
turned and was spending his leisure hours in going on 


with the book-packing, Judge Merlin entered, and threw | 
himself into a chair, and for some moments watched | 


the packer, 
“ What is that you are doing now, Ishmael ? 
see; doctoring a sick book.” 
| “ Well, I dislike to see a fine volume that has served 
us faithfully and seen hard usage, perish for the want 
of a moment's attention.’ 
“ But that is not what I came to talk to you about, 
| Have you found suitable chambers yet ? ” 

“Yes; I have a suite of three rooms on the ground- 
floor in the ‘Temple, I shall live there,” replied Ishmael. 

“That seems to a pleasant arrangement. But, 
Ishmael, take my advice and engage a clerk imme- 
diately—you will want one before long, anyhow—and 
put him into your rooms to watch your business, and 
do you take a holiday. Come down to Tanglewood for 
a month. You need the change. After the wilderness 
of houses and men you want the world of trees and 
birds. At least I do, and I judge you by myself.” 
| Ishmael smiled, thanked his kind friend cordially, and 

then, in terms as courteous as he could devise, declined 
the invitation, giving the same reasons for doing so 
that he had already given first to Mr. Brudnell, and 
next to Walter Middleton, 
“ Well, Ishmael, 1 will not urge you, for Iknow by 
| past experience that when you have once made up your 
mind to a course of conduct that you deem right, no- 
thing on earth will turn you aside from it, But see 
here! Why do you go through all that drudgery ? 

Why not order Powers to pack tliose books? ” 

| © Powers is a pearl in his own way; but he cannot 
pack books; and besides, he has no respect for them.” 
| “No feeling, you mean; he would not dress their 
wounds.” 

ae Ng 

“ What are you going to do with yourself, Ishmael ?” 

“ Stuy in town, and work like a horse!” 

“ Humph! that will be nothing new for you. But I 
| came out here to induce you to reconsider that resolu- 
tien. IL wish to persuade you to join us at the seaside. 
That high promontory, stretching far out to sea, and 
exposed to all the sea breezes, will be the very place to 
recruit your health at. Come, what say you?” 

Ishmael’s eyes grew moist as he grasped Mr. Mid- 
dleton’s hand, and said: 
| “ Three invitations of this sort I have already had— 

this is the fourth. My friends are too kind! I know 


Oh, I 


, not how I have won such friewdship, or deserved such 


|} “Thank you all the same, Walter; but I cannot | 


Te. 
kindness. But I cannot avail myself of the pleasant 
quarters they offer me. I cannot, at present, leay; 
London, except at such a sacrifice of my professional 
duties as they would not wish me to make. Mr. Mig- 
dleton, I thank you heartily all the same.” 

“Well, Ishmael, I'am sorry to lose your company : 
but not sorry for the erause of your loss. The pressure 
of business that confines you to London, even during 
the recess, argues much for your ‘popularity and suc- 
cess; but, my dear boy, pray consider my invitation as. 
| a standing one, and promise mé to avail yourself of jt 
the first day you can do so.” 

“Thank you; that I will gladly do, Mr. Middleton.” 

“And when you come, remain with us as long as. 
you can, without neglecting your duty.” 

“ Indeed I will.” 

Early the next morning, Ishmael was surprised by a 
fifth invitation to a country house. It was contained 
| in a letter from Reuben Grey. 
| Grateful for this kind ‘invitation as he had been for 
| for any that had been given him, Ishmael sat down im- 
| mediately and answered the letter, saying to Reuben, as 

he had said to others, that he would thankfully accept 
his offered hospitality,'as soon as his duties would 
| permit him to-do so. 
| The last day of tke family’s sojourn in town came. 
' On the morning ofthat day, Mr. Bradnell took leayo 
of his friends and departed, exacting from Ishmael a 
| renewal of his promise tovisit Brudnell Hall in the 
' course of the summer. 

On that last day Ishmael had completed the packing of 
| the books, and sent them off to the boat that was to 
convey them to Tanglewood, And then he had all 
| his own personal effects conveyed to his new lodgings. 
And finally he sought an interview with Beatrice. 
| That was not so easily obtained however. Beatrico 

was excessively busy on this last day. But Ishmael, 
| with the privilege of an inmate, went through the 
house looking for her, until he found her, in the family 
store-room, busy among the jars and cans, and at- 
tended by her maids. 
| Come in, Ishmael, for this concerns you,” she said, 
pleasantly. 

And Ishmael entered, wondering what he could be 
supposed to have to do with preserved fruits and potted 
meats. 

Beatrice pointed to a box that was neatly packet 
with small jars, saying: 

“There, Ishmacl—there are some sealed fruits and 
vegetables, and some spiced meats. ‘They are yours. 
Direct James where to find your chambers, and he 
| will take them there. 

“ Dearest Beatrice, I am very grateful; but why 
should you give me all these things?” inquired Ish- 
mael, in surprise. 

Because you are going away from home, and you 
will want them.” 

“ You have always been a dear—yes, the dearest of 
sisters to me; and some day, Beatrico——” 

He stopped and looked around. ‘The maids were at 
some distance, but still he felt that the family store- 
room was not exactly the place to say what was on his 
heart for her, so he whispered the question : 

“How long will you ‘be engaged here, dear Bea- 
trice 2?” 

“Until tea-time. It will take me quite as long as 
that to get through what I have to do,” 

“ And then, Beatrice ? ” 

“'I'hen I shall be at leisure to pass this last evening 
with you, Ishmael,” answered Beatrice, meeting his 
wish with the frankness of pure affection. 

“Thank you, dearest Beatrice. Ah! how many 
times a day have I oceasion to speak these words?” 

“I always understand that you thank me far more 
than I deserve.” 

“Never! how could 1? ‘Thank you! ’—they are 
but two words! how could they repay you, Beatrice ? 
Dearest, this evening you shall know how much | 
thank you. Until then, farewell.” 

He pressed her hand and left her. 

Now Ishmael was far too clear-sighted not to have 
seen that Beatrice had fixed her pure maidenly affec- 
tions npon him, and to see also that Beatrice’s choice 
was well approved by her parents, who had long loved 
him as a son. While Ishmael’s hands had been busy 
with the book-packing, his thoughts had been busy 
with Beatrice, and with the problem that her love pre- 
sented him. He had loved Claudia with an all-absorb- 
ing passion. But she had left him and married ano- 
ther, and so stricken a death-blow to his love. 

And, in the meantime, Beatrice’s love was alive and 
healthy, and it was fixed on him. He was not insen- 
sible, indifferent, ungrateful for this love. Indeed, it 
was the sweetest solace that he had in this world. He 
felt in the profoundest depths of his heart all the love- 
liness of Beatrice’s nature. And most tenderly he 
loved her—as a younger sister, What then should he 
do? Offer to Beatrice the poor, bleeding heart that 
Claudia had played with, broken and cast aside as 
worthless? All that was true, noble and manly in 
Ishmvcl’s nature responded: 











“ God forbid!” 
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But what then should he do? Leave her to believe 
him insensible, iadifferent, ungrateful? Strike such a 
death-blow to her loving heart as Claudia had stricken 
to his? All that was generous, affectionate, and de- 
voted in Ishmael’s nature eried out: 

“No! forbid it, angels in heaven! ” 

But what;then, could he do? The magnanimity of 
his nature answered ; 

“Open your heart to her, that she may know all 
that is in it; then lay that heart at her feet, to accept 
or reject.” 

And this he resolved to do. 
him to beg this interview with Beatrice. Yet before 
going to keep it he determined to speak to Mr. Middle- 
ton. He felt certain that Mr. Middleton would endorse 
his addresses to his daughter; yet still his fine sense of 
honour constrained him to seek the consent of the 
father before proposing to the daughter. And with 
this view immediately on leaving Beatrice he sought 
Mr. Middleton. 

He found that gentleman enjoying his afternoon 
cigar. In these afternoon promenades, Mr. Middleton, 
who was the shorter and slighter as well as the older 
man, often did Ishmael the honour of leaning upon his 
arm. And on this occasion Ishmael went up to his 
side, and with a smile, silently offered the usual sup- 


port. 

“Thank you, my boy! I was just feeling the want 
of your friendly arm. My limbs are apt to grow tired 
of walking before my eyes are satiated with gazing, 
or my mind with reflecting on the beauty of the 
summer evening,” said Mr. Middleton, slipping his arm 
within that of Ishmael. 

“Sir,” said the young man, blushing slightly, “a 
selfish motive has brought me to your side this after- 
noon.” 

« A selfish motive, Ishmael! 
you are capable of entertaining one,” smiled Mr. Mid- 
dleton. 

“Indeed, yes, sir; you will say so when you hear 
of it.” 

“Let me hear it, then, Ishmael, for the novelty of 
the thing.” 


And this resolution sent | 


I do not believe that | 


children ; but how can I help it? Beatrice is almost an | 


angel.” 

“T know it, sir,” said Ishmael. 

“Oh, yes; you know it! you know it! ” exclaimed 
Mr. Middleton, half-laughing, and not far from crying ; 


$3 


“but do you know what you do when you ask a father | 


to give up his best beloved daughter ? ” 

“Tndeed, I think I do, sir; but daughters must some 
time or other become wives, you know,” said Ishmael, 
with a deprecating sinile. 

“ Yes, yes, I know!” sighed Mr. Middleton. ‘“ Well, 
Ishmael, since in the course of nature I must some day 


give my dear daughter up, I would rather give her to | 


you than to any man on earth, for I have a great es- 
teem and affection for you, Ishmael.” 

“Tndeed, sir, it is mutual!” replied the young man, 
grasping the hand of his friend. 

“ Tt is just the state of feeling that should exist be- 
tween father and son-in-law,” said Mr. Middleton. 

“ Thave your sanction, then, to speak to Beatrice?” 

“ Yes, Ishmael, yes; I will give her to you. But not 


yet, my dear boy; for several reasons, not just yet! | 


You are both very young yet; you are but little over 
twenty-one, she scarcely nineteen; and, besides, her 
mother still needs her assistance in taking care of the 
children : and I must get used to the idea of parting 
with her ; so you must wait a year or two longer, Ish- 
mael! She is well worth waiting for.” 

“T know it! Oh, I know it well! I have seen 
women as beautiful, as amiable, and as accomplished ; 
but I never—no, never, met with one so ‘altogether 
lovely’ as Beatrice! And I thank you! Oh, I thank 
you more than tongue can tell for the boon you have 
granted me. You wi!l not lose your daughter; but 
you will gain a son ; and I will be a true son to you, as 
Heaven hears me! And to her I will bea true lover 
and husband. Her happiness shall be the very first 
object in my life; nothing in this world over which I 
have the slightest control shall be suffered to come inio 
competition with it.” 





Middleton, in a broken voice. 
“ And I do not presume to wish to hurry you or her, 





The young man hesitated for a few moments, and | I am willing to wait your leisure and hers; all 1 want 


then said: 


now is to have an understanding with Beatrice, and to 


“T am—I am sure of that, my boy!” replied Mr. | 


*s lips quivered, 


always a painful process.” And Beatric 
and the tears came into her eyes. 

Ishmael pressed the little hand that lay light asa 
snow-flake on his arm, drew it closer within his em- 
| brace, and turned down the narrow patli that led to the 
arbour in the garden. 

He led her to a seat, placed himself beside her, took 
her hand aud said: 

“Tt is here, dearest Beatrice—here, in the scene of 
my humiliation and of my redemption—that I would 
say to you all [ have to say; that I would lay my 
heart open before you, and place it at your feet for 
spuraing or for blessing.” 

She looked up at him with surprise, but also with 
infinite affection in her innocent and beautiful eyes. 
Then as she read the truth in his earnest gaze, her 
eyes fell, and her colour rose. 

“ And, dearest Beatrice I have your father’s sanction 
for what I do, for without it I would not act.” 

Her eyes were still fixed upon the ground, but her 
hand that he clasped in his, throbbed like a heart. 
And oh! he felt how entirely she loved him; and he 
felt that he could devote his whole life to ler. 

“Dearest of all dear ones, Beatrice, listen to me. 
| Not many days have passed since, one evening, you 
came tv this arbour, seeking one that was lost, aud 
found me!” 

She began to tremble. 

“You know how you found me, Beatrice,” he said, 
sadly and solemnly. 

“ Oh Islimael, dear!” she cried, with an accent of 
sharp pain, “do not speak of that evening ! 
and let me forget it—it is past!” 

“Dearest girl, only this once will I pain you by 
alluding to that sorrowful and degrading hour.” 

“Oh, Ishmael, dear, you were not to blame! it was 
| not your fault! it was an accident—a misfortune!” she 

exclaimed, as blushes burned upon her cliceks, and 
, tears suffused Ler eyes. 

} “How much I blamed, how much I loathed myself, 
dearest Beatrice, you can never know. Let tliat pass. 
You found me, dearest Beatrice! dearest saving angel! 
| it was this little hand of yours that drew me back, so 
| softly that I scarcely knew I had been in danger of 
| ruin until that danger was past. And, Beatrice, since 





forget it, 
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“Mr. Middleton—Mr. Brudnell has, I believe, put be admitted to the privileges of an accepted lover. You ; that day many days of storm have past, but tiie face 


o” 


you in possession of the facts relative to my birth? 


“Yes, my dear Islimael; but let me assure you that | 


| could trust me so far ?” 
“Trust you so far! 


I did not need to be told them. Do you remember the limit to my trust in you.” 


conversation that we had on the subject years ago? | 


it was the morning after the school party, when that 
miserable craven, Alfred Burghe, disgraced himself by 
insulting you. You said, Istimael, ‘My mother was a 
pure and honourable woman! Oh, believe it!’ I did 
velieve it then, Ishmael; for your words and tones and 
manner carried irresistible conviction to my mind. 
-\nd every year since, I have been confirmed in my 
belief. You, Ishmael, are the pledge of your parents’ 
honour as well as of their love. ‘Men do not gather 
grapes of thorns, nor figs of thisthes,’” said Mr. Middle- 
ton, earnestly. 

“And yet, sir, I have suffered and may again suffer 
reproach that neither myself nor my parents deserved,” 
said Islimael, gravely. 

“You never will again, Ishmael. You have over- 
come the world.” 

“Thank you! thank yoa, sir! I purposely reminded 
you of this old injustice. You do not regard me the 
less for having suffered it? ” 

“The less! No, my boy; but the more, for having 
overcome it.” 

“Again 1 thank you from the depths of my heart. 
You have known me from boyhood, Mr. Middleton, and 
you may be said to know my character and my pros- 
pects better than anyone else in the world does; better, 
even, than I know myself.” 

“T think that quite likely to be true.” 

“Well, sir, I hope ina few years to gain an established 
reputation aud a moderate competency by my practice 
at the bar.” 

“You will gain fame and wealth, Ishmael.” 

“Well, sir, if ever, by the blessing of Heaven, I do 
attain these distiuctions, taking everything else into 
consideration, would you, sir, would you then a 

“What, Ishmael? Speak out, my boy!” 

“Accept me as a son?” 

_ “Do you want me to give you Beatrice? ” gravely 
inquired Mr. Middleton. 

“When I shall be more worthy of her, I do.” 

“Have you Beatrice’s authority for speaking to me 
on this subject ? ” 

“No, sir; I have not yet addressed Miss Middleton. 
T could not venture to do so without your sanction. It 
as to obtain that I have come to you this evening. I 
Would like very much to have an understanding with 
Miss Middleton before we part for an indefinite time.” 

Mr. Middleton fell into deep thought. It was some 
minutes before he spoke. When he did, it was to say: 
“en Beatrice is my eldest daughter and favourite 
child.” 
“I know it, sir,” answered the young man. 





“ And Mrs. Middleton ?” 

“ Why, Ishmael, she loves you as one of her own 
children; and I do think you would disappoiut and 
| grieve her if you were to marry ont of the family. I 
; will break the matter to Mrs. Middleton. Go, find 
, Beatrice, and speak to her of this matter, and when 
you have won her consent, bring her to me, that I may 
join your hands, and bless your betrothal.” 

Ishmael fervently pressed the hand of his kind 
friend, and left him. 

Of course Beatrice, who was still busy with her 
maids in the store-room, was not to be spoken to on 
that subject at that hour; but Ishmael weut up to his 
own room to reflect. 

Perhaps the whole key to Ishmael’s conduct in this 
affair might have been found in the words he used 





| 


when pleading with his father the cause of the Countess 
' of Hurst-Monceaux; he said: 


“Tt seems to me, if any 
young lady had loved me so, I must have loved her 
fondly in return; I could not have helped doing so.” 
And he could not. There was something too warm, 
generous, and noble in Nora's son to be so inseusible as 
all that. 

His inspiration also instructed him that not the beau- 
tiful and imperious Claudia, but the lovely and loving 
Beatrice was his heaven-appointed wife. 

And now that he was about to betroth himself to 
Beatrice, and make her happy, he himself felt happier 
than he had been for many days. He felt sure, too, 
that when his heart should recover from its wounds, ke 
should love Beatrice with a deeper, higher, purer, and 
more lasting affection than ever his fierce passion for 
Claudia could have become. 





CHAPTER LXVI. 

Arter tea, Ishmael, having missed Beatrice from 
the drawing-room, went out into the garden, expecting 
to find her there. Not seeing her, he walked up and 
down the gravel-walk, waiting for her appearance. 

Presently she came up, softly and silently, and joined 
him. 

“ Thanks, dearest Beatrice,” he said, as he drew her 
arm within his own. 

“Tt is a beautiful evening, Ishmael; I have never 
seen the garden look more lovely,” said Beatrice. 

And it was indeed a beautiful evening and a lovely 
scene. The sun had just set, but all the western 
horizon was blazing with the crimson fire of his re- 
flected rays. 

“ You do not like the plan of returning to the coun- 
try, Beatrice ?” said Ishmael. 





“Parents ought not to have favourites among their 


“No, indeed, I do not; breaking up and parting is 


Why, Ishmael, there is no 


of my saving angel has ever looked out from among the 

darkest clouds a bright rainbow of promise. I did not 

perish in the storm, because her sweet face ever looked 

; down upon me!” 

| Beatrice did not attempt to reply; she could not; 
she sat with her flushed face and tearful eyes bent upon 
the ground. 

She looked up at him for a moment, and breathed a 
single word—a name that seemed to escape ler lips 
quite involuntarily : 

* Claudia!” 

“Yes, my darling,” he said, in tones vibrating with 
| emotion, “ it is as you suppose, or rather it was so. You 
| have divined my secret, which indeed I never intended 

to keep as a secretfrom you. Yes, Beatrice, I loved ano- 
_ ther before leving you. Lloved her whom you have just 
| named, I love her nolonger. When by her marriage 
| with another my love would have become sinful, it was 
sentenced to death and executed. Dut, Beatrice, it died 
| hard—very hard, and in its violent death-throes it rent 
and ture my heart, as the evil spirit did the possessed 
mau, when it was driven out of him. Beatrice, 
my darling,” said Ishmael, smiling for the first 
time since commencing the interview, “this may seem 
to you a very fanciful way of putting the case ; but it 
is a good one, forin no other manner could I’give you 
to understand how terrible my sufferings have been for 
|-the last few weeks, how completely my evil passion has 
perished ; and yet how sore and weak it has left my 
heart. Beatrice, it is this heart, wounded and bleeding 
from a dead love, yet true and single in its affection 
for you, that I open before you and Jay at your feet. 
Spurn it away from you, Beatrice, and I caunot blame 
you; raise it to your own, and Ishall love and bless 
you.” 

Beatrice burst into tears. 

He put his arm around her and drew her to his side ; 
and she dropped her head upon his shoulder, and wept 
passionately. Many times she tried to speak, but failed. 
| At last, when she had exhausted all her passion, she 
| raised her head from its resting-place. He wiped the 

tears from her eyes, and stooping, whispered : 

“You will not reject me, Beatrice, because I loved 
| another ? ” 

“No,” she answered softly, “for if you loved an- 
other before me, you could not help it, Ishmael. It is 
not that I am concerned about.” 

“What then, dearest love? Speak out,” he whis- 
pered. 

“Oh, Ishmael, tell me truly one thing,” and she hid 
her face on his shoulder, while she breatiied the ques- 
tion: “isn’t it only for my sake, to please and make 
me happy, that you offer me your love, Islimael ? ” 

She spoke so low, with her face so mutiled on his 
shoulder, that he scarcely understood Ler; so he bent 
| his head and inquired: 
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What did you say, dear Beatrice ? ” 
She tried to speak more clearly, for it seemed with 


hera point of principle to put this question; but her 


voice was, if possible, lower and more agitated than 
before, so that he had to stoop closely, aud listen in- 
tently to catch her words, as she answered - 

“Do you not offer me your love, only because—be- 
cause you have found out—found out, somehow or other, 
that I1—that I loved you first? ” 





dearest of all dea ° 
And he felt at that moment that he did love her. 


ones 


“And will my ! 
happi 
missed in los 

He held her ck 
answered : 

“ Dearest, your love has al 


good, make you any 


wr all that you have 


you any 
r, compensate } ittle f 
i that brilliant one ? 
sely to his heart, while he stooped and 


ve ao 







ways been the greatest 





blessing Heaven ever bestowed upon my life! I thank 
Heaven that the blindness and madness of my heart is 
past and gone, and I am enabled to see and understand 
this! Your love, Beatrice, is the only earthly thing | 
that can comfort all the sorrows that may come into my 


rown all its joys. You will believe this, my 


learest Beatrice, when you remember that I neverin my } 


‘ 
life varied from the truth to any one, and least of all 
would I prevaricate with you. I love you. Beatrice, 
l se three words answer all your doubts!” 





rightly and beautifully she smiled up through her 





well, then, Ishmael! 
ld is the privilege of making you happy! 

you are my own!” he said, stooping and 
’ rkli tears that hung like dew-drops 











° i f her cheeks; and holding her to his 
heart in profound joy and gratitude. 

And soon after this, Ishmael, happier than he ever 
thought it possible to be in this world, led her to the 
presence of her parents—his betrothed bride—whom 
be f in their private sitting-room. 

Standing before them, and holding her hand, he 
said 

“ She has promised to be my wife, and we are here 
for your blessing.” 

“You have it, my children! You have it with all 
my heart! May Heaven bless you, Ishmael and Bea- 
trice! ” said Mr. Middleton, earnestly. 

Later in the evening, Judge Merlin was informed of 
the engagement. And after congratulating the be- 
trothed pair, he turned to Mr. and Mrs. Middleton, and 
said 


** Heaven knows I envy you your son-in-law!” 

The gratified parents smiled, for they were proud of 
Ishmael, and what he would become. 

This was the Jast and the happies 
spent in town together. 
separate d. 
e Merlin and his servants started for Tangle- 
wood, and Mr. and Mrs, Middleton and their family for 
The Beacon, where Ishmael promised as soon as pos- 
sible to yom } Walier Middleton left for the s« 





evening they all 
Early in the morning they 


Judg 





them. “= 
side, and 
" te nl . 
Temple chambers. 

(To be continued) 





Tne earthquake which frightened us out of our sleep, 
and some of us nearly out of our wits, some time back, 
has been playing a strange prank off the north coast of 
Africa. It did not stop clocks, shake beds, nor rattle 
china, but it threw up an island out of the sea not far 
from Tunis. There it stands, to be taken possession of 


by Francis of Naples, Otho of Greece, the Great Mogul, | 
Smith O’Brien, or any other disinherited King in want 


of a kingdom. 

Ir is said that a very ancient coin, of brass or copper 
was dug up about a week since, on the Warren Farm 
hill, Brighton, The date is supposed to be about 240 
) s after Christ, and the coin resembles, in size, our 
jal i. 
Gaulimus, and surrounded by the same name. 


reverse side 








On the 
is the word “Fortuna,” and a figure of the 
Goddess of Fortune, holding a rudder and trident on 
the prow of a Roman galley, with the word “ dux.” 
LANDLORD AND TENANT.—A question was raised at 
the Sheriff's Court, Red Lion Square, in 
“Sampson v. Marsland,” respecting the liability of a 
tenant to repairs. The tenancy was for three years, 
and after the expiration certain repairs were done by 
the plaintiff, amounting to £13 10s. 10d., as executor, 
and before the Court of Chancery could allow them 
Mr. Dillon Webb, his attorney, was instructed to bring 
the action. The defence was that the house had not 
been decorated for seventeen years before it was taken, 
and that the defendant was only liable for the 
broken, to £2 10s., which he had paid into court. 
Metcalfe, the barrister for the plaintiff, submitted that 
his client had done the repairs, and that the defendant 
was liable. Mr. Gadsden, for the defendant, insisted 


glass 


For all that I desire | 


Ishmael departed to take possession of his | 


On one side is the head of the Emperor | 


the case | 


Mr. | 


| that he was only liable for the damage to the glass. 
Mr. Under-Sheriff Burchell held otherwise, and said a 
tenant was liable if his agreement was to decorate the 
premises, although there had been no decoration for 
twenty years. It was important that tenants should 
know their liabilities. The jury, acting on the dictum 
of the court, gave a verdict for the full amount, less 
the sum in court. 


Ir is said that a wealthy young man, who had 
earned for himself an exceptionable title as a roué, at 
Lyons, bas suddenly died and left £6,000 to found 
a hospital for servants. The suspicion is that he 
has been connected with the terrible Dumollard, the 

| betrayer and murderer of so many young women, who 
declared that he was incited by, and but an agent of, 
those who moved in a high sphere of life. He says in 
his will that the gift is out of remorse for the most 
culpable acts, of the perpetrators of which the law had 
| only lighted upon the lowest accomplice. 








BEAR WITH ONE ANOTHER. 


Ber gentle and kind to each other, 

| Each heart hath its burden to bear; 

| Thy cross will be lighter, whenever 
‘The burdens of others you share. 

Then bear with the faults of thy brother, 
His heart may be tender and sore ; 

O! probe not his wounds with thy chiding, 
But pify his weakness the more. 

Be patient and tender; life’s highway 
Is rugged enough at the best; 

Be thou the strong rock, where the weary 
May live in the shadow and rest. 





Judge not; it is better, if erring, 
To err through thy love for thy kind, 
Than to search with persistent endeavour, 
Some flaw in another to find, 


Then patiently bear with each other, 
Expect not perfection below ; 
Not long may you journey together, 
Be gentle with friend and with foe, 
B. E. 
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M. Napar’s idea of the peril he ran may be gathered 
| from the fact of his making his will prior ¢o his 
ascent. 


Ir is rumoured that her Majesty will be present at 


Coburg on the 26th August, 1864, to witness the un- | 


veiling of the statue of the Prince Consort. 


A MELBOURNE gentleman, rather speculative, 


teuded to take to Australia, with a view of exploring 

the continent by a trip of three days across. Come, 

there is something utilitarian in this; and if M. Nadar 
| had only proposed a trip across Africa, commencing at 
| Algiers and ending at the Cape of Good Hope, he might 
| have been honoured with a place among the savans, in- 
stead of being but a franc a head exhibitor at best. 





TeLecraruic.—The Atlantic Telegraph Company 
| has now provided the means for purchasing a new 
| cable, and the attempt will be made to restore commu- 
| nication with America during the summer of 1864. 
On the present occasion the board have committed 
| their scientific affairs, and the judgment of the tenders 
| sent in reply to their advertisement, to a scientific 
| committee. ‘The cable will be made up of a conductor 
having seven wires laid spirally into astrand. The 
insulator will, we regret to observe, be still of gutta 
| percha. The contractors, as was anticipated, and not- 
withstanding the directors’ protestations on the subject, 
are Messrs. Glass, Elliott, and Co., who have under- 
taken the entire work of manufacturing and laying the 
cable, and are to hand over the communication to the 
| directors in perfect order during the summer or autumn 
of 1864; their profit of 20 per cent. being payable in 
twelve monthly instalments (to cease if the cable is 
imperfect), commencing immediately the cable is in 
efficient working order. 
A Nation or Picmres.—In the Bay of Bengal, on 
| the very high road of commerce, isa group of islands, 
| thickly covered with impenetrable jungle, and swarm- 
| ing with leeches in the rainy season. Except a species 
of pig, until recently unknown to science, there are no 
| wild animals that offerany molestation to man; but, to 
make up for this deficiency the human inhabitants are 
| amongst the most savage and hostile that voyagers 
| have ever encountered. They may truly be termed 
a nation of pigmies, being on an average only four feet 
| five inches in height, and weighing from seventy to 
| seventy-five pounds; they are well-proportioned, and 
display an agility really wonderful. Their; skin is 
dark, but not so black as that of the negro, and their 
| faces decidedly ugly. They go entirely naked, shave 
the hair off their head with pieces of bamboo, or broken 
bottle, and further increase their unsightly appearance 





offered | 
£3,000 for the ruins of the great balloon, which he in- | 





ochre and eil; or covering their persons towards 
nightfall with a thick coating of soft mud, to serve ag. 
a protection against the musquitoes, with which, in ad- 
dition to the leeches and ticks, they seem to be tor- 
mented the whole year round. They are excellent 
swimmers, taking to the water almest before they cay 
walk; and they rely upon the sea for the priucipai 
supply of their food—turtles, oysters, and fish. 
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IMOGENE’S SACRIFICE. 


CHAPTER L 


A pornt of land jutting far out in the sea, over which, 
at high tides, the waves leaped and eddied, low, desolats 
and dreary, with its briny sands and slaty rocks, if 
seemed a strange resort for the richly dressed, aristo- 
cratic Imogene Warrington; and yet there had her 
solitary figure remained motionless for three long hours, 
the hands locked in a close, stern grasp, over a sual! 
spy-glass, the deep mournful eyes scarcely lifting their 
wistful glance from the misty horizon. 

The sun poured down its beams, growing more 
scorching as mid-day approached, and her narrow 
French hat scarcely shaded the broad, white forehead, 
yet the veil was not lowered. The tide crept in slowly, 
oozing, silently and steadily, over the matted weeds, 
and smooth white pebbles, deepening till the sparkline 
bubbles flung themselves almost to her feet, onl yet sh 
neither stirred nor retreated. Once only the marble, 
impressive look on her face was brcken up by a quicis, 
eager flush, as a distant sail slowly widened from a 
tiny speck to the well-defined proportions of a noble 
ship. Then the eyes sparkled, the glass was raised 
hastily and pointed with unwavering hand. 

Slowly and abstractedly she followed the sandy 
pathway winding among the rocks, and the sparse 
stunted thickets, until she reached the main land, and 
there, beneath what shade a dwarfed ash could lend, 
waited an elegant equipage. 

The moment she was seated, and her abstracted 
“home, Richard,” had been given, the fleet steeds 
atoned for their forced quietude, and whirled them 
swiftly along, requiring a powerful hand to check them 
at the door of a palatial residence, in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the fashionable watering-place, just 
now in the height of fashion and favour. 

“Has my aunt returned from town?” asked Miss 
Warrington, as she entered the hall. 

“She has, Miss.” 

She made no response, but with the rich shawl flow- 
ing carelessly behind her, ascended the stairs, and took 
her way at once toa lofty chamber furnished in the 
most gorgeous manner. A stout, florid lady, attired in 
a full dress of the most costly material, and sitting in 
a velvet easy chair, with a spaniel at her feet, looked up 
eagerly upon her entrance. 

“ Ah, Imogene, so you are here at last. What strange 
fancy sent you to that dreary beach, unless indeed it 
was to look for the steamer, for I see you have tho 
glass?” 
me It was that,” replied the girl languidly, “ but I saw 
nothing of it.” 

The portly lady laughed merrily. 

“T meant to tease you a little, but you look so woe- 
begone, I have no heart for it. I had no idea, cliild, 
you were one of the lovesick, sentimental kind. but 
I drove to your uncle’s as I came out, and he informed 
me the steamer was telegraphed, and would arrive in @ 
few hours. Only think, how fortunate that he should 
atrive just in time for the ball to-night—the grandest 
of theseason. You two will make the sensation of the 
evening. I’ve just been looking after your costume, 
with Celeste, and really it is superb, But, ma joi’ 
Imogene, child, what ails you. Celeste, Celeste, quick ! 
the child is fainting !” ¢ 

The little Frenchwoman sprang from her station at 
the dressing-reom door, and began officiously sprinkling 
the pale face of her mistress with perfumed water, but 
as soon as she could speak, Miss Warrington waved her 
back, while she gasped: , 

“No, no, it is nothing, leave me alone a moment. 
And leaning back in a chair she remained a iew 
moments with closed eyes; then, rising with a smile, 
although very pale, she said: 

“Your close atmosphere, after the fresh sea-breeze 
oppresses me. Lut I shall be better speedily. ; 

“ Certainly, but your indisposition alarms me. Why 
you were always so strong and well, I don’t understand 
it. You've not been yourself for a week or more. 1 
must call Dr, G—— in to see you to-morrow, and you 
must be exceedingly prudent. If it were not for that 
superb toilette and- Philip’s arrival so opportune, I 
should insist upon your staying to-night in quiet. 

Miss Warrington smiled with a little more self- 
control, and answered in a calmer voice : 

“Pray don’t alarm yourself about my health; you 
will see me to-night as gay and brilliant as any of 
them. Now let Celeste help me remove this walking- 
dress, and leave me to sleep off my fatigues” 

Celeste obeyed the direction of her young mistress, 





| by daubing themselves all over with a mixture of red i and retired; once secure in solitude, the wealthy and 
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beautiful Imogene Warrington, bent her head to her 
hands and wept bitterly, moaning : 

“What shall I do? how shall I tell him? Oh, 
Philip, will you stand the triai, can you bear the test ? 
But not to-night; no, no, I will have one night of 
seeming happiness and triumph ; I will taste the joy 
even though on the brink of losing it for ever. Not to- 

ight.” 
eo that evening, amid a buzz of admiration and 
half-envious applause, Imogene Warrington, leaning 
on the arm of Philip Armstrong, entered the brilliant 
yooms, and was universally admitted to be the loveliest 
and most dazzling of the many brilliant stars that shone 
upon that most recherche féte of the season. 

Celeste and Madame R—— had indeed exhausted 
inimitable art, and spared no expense to make her cos- 
tume worthy of a princess. 

Wave after wave of the finest lace floated away from 
the milky white, lustrous, satin skirt, seemingly only 
restrained from dissolving, at a breath of air, by the 
twining bands of braided pearls and silver fringe. 

Amid the fairy-like berthe, delicate enough to have 
been woven out of moonbeams for Titania, shone with 
their pure, unsparkling lustre, rose-sprays of such per- 
ject pearls as Cleopatra might have envied; and the 
same unrivalled gems, meandered lightly across the 
glossy waves of jet-black hair, and rippled in a shower 
of friendly lustre on either side the graceful head. 

Never had Imogene .Warrington been so brilliant, so 
thoroughly captivating and irresistible. Not a sign of 
care or grief was in the lustrous eye, not a moment 
were the exquisite lips free from that joyous smile. She 
seemed to glide among them, a creature too perfect and 
elevated to know aught of the changing evils of com- 
mon mortals. 

“ Fortunate girl, favourite of fortune. See her with 
all the gifts lavished with prodigality upon her. Beauty, 
and wealth, and fame, and love, and perfect health. 
Nothing wanting to fill her cup of joy to overflowing.” 

So spake or reflected every one of that brilliant com- 





pany, as the peerless vision flitted by them. 

And what said Miss Warrington herself? She 
listened, still with that smile on her lips, while Philip 
Armstrong whispered : 

“My Imogene, my peerless one—I thought I had | 
kept your beauty treasured in memory, so that no single | 
charm was lost; but, behold, when I see you, it seems 
T had hardly remembered aright, so poor and pale looks 
the memory beside the eclipsing reality. Do you 
know it almosts humiliates me, and I keep asking my- 
self who am I, that I have won such a priceless trea- 
sure? Oh, Imogene, what shall I do to deserve you?” 

She listened, and just for one moment the smile | 
faded out to allow the lips to part in some eager | 
gravity, and the eyes turned with wistful pathos to his | 
handsome face. Ouly the briefest moment, for the 
lips closed ; whatever the question that rose, it was 
thrust back, and her answer was carelessly evasive. 

“See, Philiy, there is a new quadrille forming; you 
must take me on quickly, or positively that stupid 
Austin will claim me.” 

And Philip, only too proud of the right to mo- 
nopolize the belle ef the evening, led her to the floor, 
and with the gay strains of music, and graceful evolu- 
tions forgot the sudden earnestness that had stirred 
his heart. 

But the evening was over at last. Did Philip heed 
as he wrapped the rich sable cloak around her, how 
Imogene shivered, or the gasping tone with which she 
returned his gay good-night, and acceded to his request 
for an early callin the morning. Who that had seen 
the white despair on the beautiful face when Celeste 
had disrobed her and left her—as the little French- 
woman supposed, to pleasant slumber—could have be- 
lieved it was the same brilliant creature who had 
electrified the séte, the fortunate owner of that palatial 
mansion, the sole heiress of the late Hugh Warrington’s 
princely estate, the lovely betrothed of the aristucratic 
Philip Armstrong ? 

For never once came refreshing sleep to the dry and 
aching eyes, and through all the dreary morning hours 
arose the stifled, heart-torn cry: 

_“ Heaven help me, this is a sore trial for one so 
listle used to it, But the right must be done, let what 
will ensue.” 








CHAPTER IL 


CELEsTE found her mistress very pale and grave, 
and marvelled a little, because she was uot usually a 
whit less bright and fresh for an evening’s dancing. 
She brought on her arm a white cashmere morning- 
robe, lined with a rich sea-shell pink, but glancing at 
the aren cheeks of Miss Warrington, shook her 

ead, 

Her beautiful mistress rose languidly, and went 
through the accustomed routine with an abstracted look 
that meg and more perplexed the tirewoman’s keen 
mind. ° 

“ Have the lovers quarrelled at their first meeting ?” 
queried Celeste, while her nimble fingers twisted the 


But Miss Warrington gave her no explanation. Her 
listless eye fell on the morning dress. 

“ Nay, Celeste, not that one this morning. Give me 
something plainer, the plainest I have. That grey 
one, I think.” 

“ Ah, ciel!” cried Celeste, holding up her hands in 
horror; not the grey, mademoiselle is so pale this 
morning, that will never do. Sometimes, when your 
colour is bright, the plainness is only more charming; 
but now 

“Nonsense! bring me the grey,” was the abrupt 
reply, startling poor Celeste. 

“ Mon Dieu! what has happened? something strange, 
Iam sure. She was never sharp to me before.” 

The grey dress was not so unbecoming after all, and 
when Celeste slily fastened in the breast a knot of pink 
ribbon, she was not herself so dismayed as she ex- 
pected, for nothing could have been so heart-rending, 
in her opinion, as allowing her mistress to pass from 
her hands in a toilette reflecting disadvantageously 
upon her taste. 

And like one in a dream, Imogene Warrington went 





| down to the late breakfast, and answered as coherently 


as possible her aunt’s anxious inquiries concerning the 
féte, and listened to the heedless babblings of the gay 
times that must ensue, and the great preparations to be 
made for the wedding, now Philip had returned. 

For Philip was Aunt Armstrong's only child, and his 
union to her lovely niece, was the fruition of her wildest 
hopes, in uniting the family honours and estates and 
consummating the happiness of two beings in whom 
alone she had any interest, beyond what she felt for her 
lap-dog and her dressing-maid. She did not see how 
Imogene’s lips were set tirmly to hide their tremor, nor 
how her careless talk made the pale cheek grow still 
more ghastly white. 

“So Philip has gone to an hotel. Very proper in 
him. But I see no reason why the mar » should be 
delayed longer. Then we can all go to his town house. 
I had not time to hear more of his plans in the few 
minutes he was here, but of course he will refurnish it. 
And you must have a new set of diamonds, love, for 
your bridal coiffure. What busy times we shall have, 








and what gay scenes! Celeste will be in eestacy: | 
| cruel, cruel deception, and I, who am no longer the 


Wasn't your dress, last night, atriumph? But hark! 
isn’t that Philip?” 

Imogene started up. 

“T will meet him first, and bring him to your room 
presently. Let me see him first.” 

“To be sure, if you desire it. Sweethearts before 


| mothers, was always the rule ;” and Aunt Armstrong 
| good-naturedly returned to sipping her coffee. 


Imogene Warrington passed swiftly across the wide 
hall, and was at the drawing-room door just as the 
servant opened it for her cousin Philip. 

He turned to greet her with beaming eyes, but the 
words died from his lips at the first glance at her face, 
and he changed the gay compliment for a hasty— 

“You are not well, Imogene, you exerted yourself 
beyond your strength last night.” 

She smiled faintiy, and sank into a chair as though 
her limbs refused to support her, and after vainly en- 
deavouring to articulate the words she wished to speak, 
she burst into tears. 

Now seriously alarmed, Philip exclaimed anxiously, 

“Tmogene, my darling, my beautiful one, what can 
have happened to change the joyous countenance I 
left last night into this pale, sorrowful face.” 

“ Ah,” answered she, struggling with her agitation 
and conquering it enough to speak firmly, “ then I was 
Imogene Warrington, the heiress of Hugh Warrington, 
and the affianced wife of Philip Armstrong, happy and 
beloved, to-day—alas! I know not what to call inyself 
to-day.” 

He was looking at her with half-frightened eyes, as 
if doubting her sanity, yet he answered soothingly: 

“ Aud what else is my darling to-day. What foolish 
chimera has gained entrance into that pretty head?” 

“Hush, Philip, do not jest,” answered she, with 
paling cheek, and deep, dark eyes dilating with excite- 
ment. “I repeat, it is true—I am not Imogene War- 
rington. I have waited and waited for your coming, 
to reveal the dark secret that has seemed to eat intomy 
heart, like the Spartan’s wolf. Oh, Philiy, do not talk 
idly. Icaunot bear it, even from you. Listen, and 
hear me Ott before you give your answer. Just three 
weeks ago, this fatal day, 1 accidentally discovered a 
secret drawer in the secretaire that used to stand in my 
father’s—Hugh Warrington’s | mean—in his private 
room; I unrolled the closely-written pages carelessly, 
but oh, my heart stood still before I had taken the 
meaning of halfa page. Oh, Philip, think of it, [ am 
not their child. ‘They found me in France somewhere, 
and have always cheated the world into believing me 
their child, You know the annual legacy paid trom 
the estate to that Frenchwoman, We supposed her a 
faithful servant—alas! she was bribed thus to keep 
silence.” 

Philip Armstrong heard these rapidly-spoken words 

with surprise, but he answered eal:nly: 

* Not their daughter,—not my uncle's child! that is 





shining coils of hair. 


very strange, ceriainly; but ater all, my Imogene, 








why need you look upon it asso terrible a disaster. 
Don’t you see it removes the oxly possible objection 
any one could urge to our union. So we have nota 
particle of relationship to stand in the way.” 

She waved her hand to hush him. 

“ Wait, do not decide until you understand all. Let 
me tell why the cruel cheat was practised. This estate 
and the Warrington fortune, as you are aware, descends 
to the eldest son and his heirs, before going to any 
branch of the younger members of the family. Failing 
for heirs of that eldest son it was bequeathed to the 
next male member. We have always avoided the sub- 
ject, but we must come to it now. Your Uncle Hugh 
and your mother were the only members of the family, 
we have known anything about, but there was another, 
whose name we have been taught to associate with dis- 
grace and scorn. ‘That other, or his son, would be the 
true heir, if Hugh Warrington had no child. From 
this confession, 1 gather that this Wilmot Warrington 
and his cousin Hugh, had cherished a bitter feud from 
earliest boyhood which had deepened with advancing 
years, into the deadliest enmity. ‘lhe manuscript does 
not explain wherefore, but admits, candidly, the hatred 
mutually cherished. T'o outdo each other seems to have 
been the continual effort of each, and Hugh bitterly 
deplores the lack of heirs, most of all because the proud 
old estate must pass to that hated cousin, and the boy 
his parental vanity so proudly exhibited before the en- 
vious eyes of the other. 

It was while on a tourin France that the evil sug- 
gestion came. Some dependant, either dressing-maid 
or companion to Mrs. Warrington, was prevailed upon 
to renounce the child that siiould be born to her, and 
Mrs. Warrington was at once proclaimed to be hoping 
for the long-refused blessing. 

The birth took place at Marseilles—the hapless 
mother (oh, Philip, Philip, my mother !)—was at once 
removed, and the infant given over to the Warringtons ; 
who rejoiced not more in its possession, than in this 
ruin of the hopes of their rivals. ‘That the child was a 
girl was a disappointment, but you know the will 
especially gave te the favourite Hugh, the estate for 
whatever heir he might have. And in this way was 
the deception carried out beyond fear of discovery ; the 








wealthy and honoured daughter of the Warringtons, 
but a humble, obscure, perhaps disgraced child of fraud 
and wrong, will hear patiently your decision.” 

Philip stood biting his lip nervously. 

“Tmpogsible, ridiculous, to believe his own relatives 
could be thus imposed upon, How could my mother 
remain ignorant of all this. IL will not give the idle 
story a moment’s credence.” 

“ Ah, Philip,” was the solemn, sad reply, “I have 
never questioned its truth for a single moment. An 
irresistible conviction fastened itself upon me from the 
first. Do you remember the death of her we called my 
mother, and how my father so nervously hushed those 
wild words of remorse we thought delirium? Can I 
forget a thousand circumstances beneath this light made 
clear as day?—the shrinking look of pain whenever 
people commented upon my looks so much at variance 
with the family lineaments—the restless uneasiness of 
both whenever I playfully alluded to my birth in France. 
Most of all, the terrible, appalling efforts Hugh War- 
rington madg to conquer his paralysis, and speak a few 
words ere the summons came? No, Philip, there is no 
chance for doubt.” 

Philip stood knitting his brow with a gloomy frown, 
evidently deeply agitated, but at length, rousing him- 
self with an effort, he said: 

“Well, it is certainly an unpleasant discovery, if it 
is true, and I would to heaven tle secret drawer had 
remained for ever undiscovered. But we must try to 
forget it entirely, and no one else need to know a word 
of it, so de not look so distressed, dear Imogene. Where 
are the papers? it will be prudent to destroy them at 
once, so that they work no further mischief,” 

The girl half-withdrew from his supporting arm, and 
looked into his face with eyes losing something of their 
woe, beneath a kindling glow of astonishment or in- 
dignation. 

“IT don’t understand you, Philip; destroy them, did 
you say? How can I do that, when they will be 
needed to reinstate the true heir whom | have so 
long innocently defrauded ? ” 

It was Philip’s turn to retreat. He dropped her hand 
almost angrily. 

“T think your distress has affected your understand- 
ing, Imogene. You are the heir to whom Hugh War- 
rington left the estate, no one else pretends tuo claim it. 
What folly would it be to try to hunt up this unknown 
cousin, a bad, wicked man I have no doubt. iLush, 


| my love, my sweetest Imogene, do not fret your gentle 


heart any longer over the aiiair, let me manage it for 
you.” 

Slowly, very slowly, the whole of his meaning crept 
into the girl’s mind. She had questioned in agonizius 
suspense would his fastidious reiinement, and auglity 
pride hold fast tou his love wheu he kuew her obscure 
of birth and penniless? Never once had a doubt of iis 
honourable integrity crossed her mind. What, did Le 
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counsel her to continue this wicked imposture, this 
criminal concealment? Very faintly, for the com- 


mingling thoughts and emotions made her giddy, she | 


asked again : 

“Philip, pardon me, I surely misunderstood you; I 
am half-crazed with anguish. You would not have 
me wilfully guilty of this great wrong, defrauding 


another of his rightful inheritance—that surely was not | now exchanged in place of last eve’s sparkling cup of 


your meaning, Philip? ” 

His face grew darker and more perplexed, he stam- 
mered, hali-ashamed to own all his own lack of in- 
tegrity. 

“Defrauding—that is a harsh word. If we ever 
come across these degenerate Warringtons, we will see 
that they never want, but more than that it were pre- 
postereus to think of expecting from you. Any one 
would advise as I do. You were really Hugh Warring- 
ton’s daughter by adoption, and the fondest affection. 
You have passed for such from the hour of your birth ; 
you have been educated for the station; your beauty 
and worth adorn and glorify the old name; shall you, 
thus worthy, give it up to be tarnished and blackened 
by those unknown ones? No, no, I will not listen to 
such an idea for a single moment.” 


The pale, beautiful face flushed a little, and almost | another; Philip deserting her because her rank and 


with a cry of pain, she said: 

“Oh, Philip, nameless, penniless, forsaken though I 
may be, I have not sunk so low as to wrong my soul. 
Right is right: this luxurious atmosphere would poison 
me—these walls always so dear, and hitherto such a 
happy home of mine, would frown upon me darker 
than any prison—diamonds would pierce like steel and 
silken robes fret and chafe me. All things would cry 
out «gainst me for an impostor, and usurper. No, let 


me go forth with a clear conscience and innocent hands, | 


She who was onee Imogene Warrington will go forth 
still worthy the name.” 


her papers in the hands of the astonished and admiring | that we agreed it would not do for either of us to think 


lawyer. 
But the deed actually done, and alone in her chamber, 
; the late caressing friends absent, even the servants 
standing aloof in wondering awe, from their half- 
knowledge of some important event at hand, Imogene 
| Warrington realized the whole bitterness of the draught, 


oy. 

The luxurious home where she had so long reigned 

| the honoured, gracious mistress, the proud old name 

| she had borne so exultinugly, the pleasures and delights 
of society that liad never yielded an unpalatable experi- 
ence yet, for the belle and heiress,—to give up these, 


| of anything but a wealthy marriage. 





and go forth to win her own bread, unknown and 
friendless, seemed terrible enough; but the anguish | 
was as nought in comparison to that deeper wound, | 
Philip! he who had reigned in that noble heart, the 
image of all honourable and chivalrous qualities that | 
ever poet lauded, or gallant knight emulated—to find | 
Philip false ; to behold the idol, believed s0 high abeve 
| the rest of mankind, prone, grovelling in the dust ; 
beneath that blow all her fortitude gave way. Philip, 
dishonourable Philip, willing to hold the heritage of 


fortune were stripped away. Hapless Imogene! she 
sat with stony eyes, and icy hands like one stunned and 
palsied, 

Celeste came in twice, but retreated again, noiselessly, 
at the waving hand; and thus she sat through the rest 
of the dreary day, till the shadows grew dense, and she 
could scarcely see the statue between the windows on 
the wall opposite her. 

This time Celeste was more resolute. She brought, 
with the cheerful light, a cup of tea, and insisted that | 
| her mistress should take it. The simple act touched | 
the sealed fountains like the wand of sunshine. The | 





“ Imogene, Imogene, you are demented. What, are | tears came, and when she had wept plentifully, Imogene | 


vou so ready to give me up? 
Imogene?” cried Vhilip, frantically. 

She smiled mournfully. 

“ There is nothing spoken about giving youup. You 
show me what is in your thoughts. Ah, Philip 

But here the rich voice broke down, and the face was 
bent to the clasping hands, hiding it from his sight. 

Philip caught them away, and kissed her with pas- 
sionate tenderness, 

“My beautiful Imogene, pardon me, I recall the 
cruel words. 1 know you love me, and you will not 
wreck my happiness. Promise me, for this vague sense 
of over-serupulous honour you will not ruin all my 
hopes.” 

“ Philip, I shall renounee this name and fortune that 
belong to another; do not for a single instant wrong me 





by bedieving I can act otherwise. 
sundering of our engagement, so must it be.” 

“You do not love me,” came bitterly from his lips 
again. “ You have never truly loved me.” 

Imogene made 





hear his further spee 
“J will seud my mother to you; perhaps she knows 
how t 


vationally,” cried Philip, with a gleam of hope; and he | them. 


immediately hurried from the room. 


Do you not love me, } was collected and calm again. 
’ | : 


If such a step is the | 


no reply to the ungenerous, unmanly | 
accusation, but, holding by the chair, stood waiting to | that will awaken the most apathetic whose hours of 


She went to her secre- 
taire, carefully computed the different debts owed to her | 
personal servants, and counted out the gold for each. 
‘Then she selected the plainest clothing in the ward- 
robe, packed it in a single trunk, and gave directions 
where it should be sent. Very quietly and simply 
| then, just as the stars came out faintly, she who had 
descended the steps only the evening before, with the 
attire and surroundings not unworthy a _ princess, 
glided out, and walked away, alone and unattended. 
The next morning the whole town was astir with 
the news,—tkat Miss Imogene Warrington had abdi- 
cated, and disappeared, no one knew whither. 
| _ 
CHAPTER III. 


A party of friends were lounging upon the shaded 
| verandah of a little inn, in the charming town of | 
Whitby, when the slow approach of reeking, jaded 
horses, dragging alone under the ardent sun a heavy 
and showy chariot, created the little flutter of curiosity 








leisure stretch on throughout the whole day, so that 
nearly every listless face peered over the balastrade as 





The red-faced coachman, panting and puffing, de- ! 


All the hali-hour of his absence Imogene stood just | scended and opened the door with ready alacrity, 
so in that rigid pallor, gazing with immovable eyes, | thankful to have reached a halting-place at last, and a! silence and sought a partner in the blushing and de- 


that saw nothing, upon the window. 


Aunt Armstrong came in flushed and agitated, and | ladies, both richly dressed. 


tall, elderly gentleman alighted, and assisted out two | 
he first was pallid and | 


f ' ; I, you see, am 
nicely on the read to Miss Julia’s favour, and faith I 
want to see the same good luck attending you. §o | 
say, Wilmot, old boy, strike while the iron’s hot 
There's not often such a chance as this.” ° 

A frown gathered on the high forehead of Wilmot 
and he half shook off the other’s hand impatiently ; but 
just then an observation beside him drew his attention. 

pais Why, there’s another one,” said the lady beside 


m. 

And Wilmot bent down, and glanced idly at the 
movements of that other. A tall, exceedingly graceful 
figure, clad in quiet grey, who seemed busy in collect- 
ing sundry parcels, that had been stowed between the 
cushions. Rising, with her arms full, and unassisted, 
for the coachman had returned to the horses again, the 
lady—(something there was in her carriage and air, 
that made one instinctively pronounce her go, although 
her movements left no doubt of her position, as subordi- 
nate of some kind, to those of her companions, who had 
preceded her,) descended, as best she migitt, from the 
carriage, and followed up the steps behind her employers, 
In catching a falling book, her face was freed from its 
brown veil. He, whom we have called Wilmot, started 
and drew along breath. 

“What a face!” exclaimed he, “and what a nvble 
soul looks through those glorious eyes ! ” 

“Hush!” was the lieutenans’s pettish reply, “ ’twas 
not a whit prettier than that of the mistress, and she 
has a fortune. Be rational, man, and not spoil all in 
the begiuning.” 

Retiring into the little parlour, as the cool of the 
evening came on, Miss Julia Gilbert brought forward, 
for introduction to her acquaintances, Miss Clementine 
Lisle, a sweet-faced childish creature, with the bluest 
of blue eyes, rosy cheeks, and a prefusion of charming 
gold brown ringlets waving around a lily-white throat. 
A very doll, in sooth, and like one, arrayed in true 
Parisian style. Ten minutes’ conversation gave you 
Miss Clementine’s character as thorouglily as ten years, 
Plenty of good nature, quite as much vanity, and the 
tiniest possible intellect. But then she was the heiress 
of twenty thousand puunds. 

Lieutenant Osborne bewed with the utmost respect, 
and hovered beside her and her friend Julia, all the 
evening; but Wilmot, soon wearied out with the spark- 
ling frothiness of their shallow prattle, retreated toa 
quiet corner near the piano from which one of the 
party was extracting a very tame performance. 
Presently Miss Julia suggested how pleasant it might 
be to have a waltz, if some one would be accommodat- 
ing enough to play forthem. At the suggestion, how- 
ever, the lady at the piano rose abruptly. By all means 
she preferred being dancer before musician. Upon this 
chirped out the bird-like voice of Cicinentine: 

“ Where's Imogene? she will play for us. You 
can’t think what a nice companion she makes. There's 
nothing but she can do for us; let me call her.” 

And forthwith the same grey-robed figure, of stately 
presence, glided quietly into the room, seated herself 
at the instrument with calm composure, ran her fingers 


reason with you, and bring you to look at things | the vehicle lumbered along into the courtyard beneath | lightly aleng the keys, and this time it was music's 
| self that answered to the touch of its master-spirit. 


It was joy to respond in movement to such exquisitely 
modulated calls. Even Wilmot rose from his moedy 


lighted Clementine, to wom it was very evident her 
friend had whispered the prediction of her own lover. 


began a hurried medley of coaxing, threatening and | beyond middle age, an invalid unquestionably; the | But her insipidity prevented a second attempt, and 
| last, young, pretty, glanced up coquettishly to the | once more tle young man retreated to the corner, aud 


persuading, finishing with: 


“I'm sure, Imogene, a girl like you might trust to | crowded verandah. 


such judgment as Plilip’s andmine. Let all the wrong 


“Ah!” exclaimed a young lady, carrying on a very 


lie upon our shoulders, we will cheerfully bear it all. | subdued flirtation behind ber magazine with a be- | 
In the first place, 1 don’t believe it is true; aud in the | whiskered lieutenant, “it is Clementine Lisle, as true | 


second place, if it is, it can make no difference, after all 
this time. And as for the name, why, you will marry 
Philip as soon as you please, and not need to use a false 
name at all.” 

“ Aud the fortune?” interposed Imogene. 

“Why that is yours, it was my brother's, and he gave 
it to you,” was the testy reply. 

She shook her head drearily, and as Philip re- 
appeared looking anxiously into her face, sie said 
calmly, though the vuice was husky: 

“It is useless to argue with me. ‘There is, there can 
be but one course furme. I shall lay the papers at 
onee before Lawyer C I only waited because I 
thought Philip could do it better.” 

Philip muttered a malediction upoa the papers, and 
once more pleaded, with ail the passionate earnestness 
he could command. When he saw his words had 
fallen heedlessly, he could no longer restrain his anger, 
and he exclaimed passionately : 

“So be it then, j«rverse, misguided girl, farewell, 
and farewell for ever!” 

Imogene after him, half-bewildered, and 
linging the bell, ordered the carriage, and Celeste to 


” 





looked 


as the world. Make way for me at once, Lieutenant | 
Osborne—the dearest girl of my acquaintance; such 
an acquisition to our party.” 

Lieutenant Osborne made way laughingly, and 
leaning back to another young gentleman poring dis- 
cunsvlately over a newspaper, whispered : 

“There, Wilmot, do you hear that, the belle and 
heiress, whose charms, solid and superficial, may mend 
your fortune, and lift you outof the Slough of Despond. 
The very Miss Leslie, whese fame travelled te us from 
Naples. Look to your toilette, man; first impressions | 
are everything.” 

The fine-locking gentleman addressed, smiled rogue- 
islly, letting slip, fur the moment, a look of proud 
melancholy that had lurked in the dark iris of the eye, 
and drawn half-cynically the firm-set lips, and running 
the slender fingers through the waving mass of glossy 
brown curls, answered, in the same low voice : 

“Nay, perfect propriety is odions to that young 
lady. She will adore picturesque disorder and care- 
lessness. See if my first impressien is not correct. 
That face carries its owner's character with it; gay 
and light—very light!” he repeated, half-dreamily. 





lning her travelling attire. 
*] will use it for the last time, in the act of restitu- H 


tion,” murmured the noble 
carriage, after relating her strange story, aud leaving | 


girl, as she re-entered the 


“ Aye, possibly ; though all 1 saw was an exceed- 
‘ely pretty face; but remember, the purse is heavy 
enough to counterbalance, and when you and I made 
our mutual confession the other night, you remember 





this time found ample entertainment in watching the 
surpassingly lovely face of the performer on the piano. 
A lovely face, bearing the stamp of its. own purity and 
nobility on the broad forehead, and in the eloquent 
eye; and yet hiding its secrets, as the ‘sea covers its 


| pearls, that must be sought with effort and peril. 


A sort of icy mantle, whether of sorrow or indiffer- 
ence, hung over her beside. It was evident, spirited 
and true as came the merry notes from beneath her 
fingers, her attention was not with them, that her 
thoughts were far away. A fascination grew upon 
him. He noted the coarseness of the grey dress, but 
admired also its symmetrical fitting; wondered if 
rufiles of the finest lace could adorn so becomingly, as 
the simple cambric ruffle edging, the fair wrists, and 
slender throat; and seemed to listen to some invisible 
assurance that this beauteous stranger, notwithstanding 
her humble position now, had some time known all 
the elegancies and refinements of wealth. — 

Closing his eyes he was startled by the vividness and 
reality of a vision that’seemed to rise before him. The 
same noble countenance irradiated with life and joy, 
the same stately dignity and grace of form, but the 
grey robes had vanished, the glossy satin, and aérial 
lace, and gleaming pearls, completed the perfect pic- 
ture. Half-shaking himself to be sure he was not be- 
witched with an uncanny spell, he went leisurely to- 
ward the piano, and wifen the music paused, entered 
into conversation, the first remark referring to the piece 
she had last played. 

From that he strayed off and touched here and there 
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all important topics. At none did he find the 
quick, intelligent spirit wanting. What would simple 
little Clementine have said, had she known the melan- 
choly, haughty youth, who had already captivated her 
romantic was continually drawing comparisons 
between her “companion” and herself, and not at all 
to her own advantage. 

The days by, and still the party lingered in 
that pleasant Italian town until some weeks had elapsed, 
deepening Wilmot’s interest in Miss Clementine's quiet 
companion. One morning he said, playfully, “ Miss 
Imogene Grey,” for so she called herself, “ did you take 
your name because your colour was so arbitrary? ” 

She started a little, and glanced inquiringly into his 


face. 

“I only referred to your dress,” replied he. “I 
have not seen you in any other colour. Let me vary 
it;” and before she could remonstrate, he dexterously 
twined a spray of bright flowers in the glossy braids 
of her hair. 

She sighed a little, and a faint wave of colour swept 
over her cheek, and for the first time in their conver- 
sation she introduced a personal observation. 

“It is the fitting colour for one whose childhood’s 
gold and maidenhood’s coleur de rose has faded away. 
And grey is a good colour beside, Mr. Wilmot. Gay 
tints will not last bright, black is gloom and sorrow, 
but grey is calm endurance,” 

“Endurance ? the-word allows me to believe suffer- 
ing still afflicts,” answered he, with respectful interest. 
“] frust that is not so in your case.” 

She lifted the long-fringed eyelid that had lain 
shyly on the faintly blushing cheek, and looked at 
him so-earnestly, he coloured a little and hastened to 


ey 

“Nay, I meant not to be rude or inquisitive, believe 
me; I spoke from intense interest in your welfare; do 
not answer me, unless you choose.” 

“Why not?” replied she, with a cheerful smile. “I 
am sure your kindness deserves it. No, I do not suffer 
aow, I was wrong to imply it. The last few weeks I 
have enjoyed with a zest I never thought to know | 
again. That I have suffered in the past is true, and | 
yet here, beneath this arching sky, looking down upon 
us in its beauty I could almost be thankful for the trial, 
could bend reverently to that great Ruler of events, | 
and ery, “I thank thee, oh, my Father, for the blow | 
that has fallen. It is worth being scorched and burned | 
at the furnace, if one discovers dross in what we 
thought pure gold. No—no; I am not unhappy now. | 
I am strong and secure because I have anchored my 
hopes upon the right. Being poor I am rich.” 

As she finished she rose from the mossy bank, gay 
with its down-reaching convolvuli, and lifted her head 
proudly, as if half-defiantly to some unseen person pre- 
sent to her thoughts. 

He eyed her with wistful longing for her entire sym- 
pathy, but she had spoken quite enough of her own 
affairs, and began admiring the trailing blossoms beside 
them, and the approach of the remainder of the party 
made the conversation general. 











CHAPTER IV. 


“Wet, Wilmot,I am almost out of patience with | 
you,” began Lieutenant Osborne, the night before the | 
entire party were to resume their journeying toward | 
Marseilles. ‘ Here has Julia been telling me how fund | 
of you Clementine is growing, and how confident she is | 
of her immediate acceptaace of your suit; and you 
slighting such a splendid chance of establishing your- 
self in life and i¢ling around. I can see how, if little 
Clementine is blind, you are dallying about that con- 
foundedly handsome “ companion.” 

Wilmot looked over to his frieud’s indignant face with 
an amused smile, which only the more provoked the 
lieutenant’s wrath, and, flinging away his cigar, the 
latter cried : 

“T say man, what do you mean?” 

“What do I mean?” repeated Wilmot, puffing out 
the snowy wreaths of smoke; “I haven't asked myself 
the question, or looked up the facts; supposins you do 
it for me now, I’m just in the mood for listening in- 
stead of talking.” 

“The facts are prominent enough not to need look- 
ing up, I should think,” was the savage reply. “ Are 
you the possessor of a priucely income, that you can 
afford to lose such a prize as Clementine ? ” 

Wilmot smiled again dreamily, and pulling out his 
purse drew forth the notes and gold, counting them 
over deliberately. 

“So much of a fortune. Let me see, just enough of 
& fortune to carry me through to Marseilles, and if I 
am not extravagant, take me to Paris. ‘When there, I 
can draw for just one hundred pounds credited te me 
at London; that gone, there’s not another penny I can 
raise except by setting myself at work, just as I have 
done before; it was rather extravagant in me idling 








tune, that’s a fact; that’s my case, now you may state | 


the other.” 

“ The other is this: you have only to offer your hand 
in marriage to a good girl, and a pretty one, and you 
are at once lifted into ease, and wealth and honour ; 
her parents idolize her and indulge every wish of 
hers; you have no troublesome opposition to fear—in 
fact, there never was such another prize. I tell you, 
Wilmot, a luxurious house, and ease and comfort are 
not be despised. Think of the difference from follow- 
ing your original intention »f hovering obsequiously 
around Lord ——, in London, to obtain a pitiful 
attache’s situation to enable you to live after the like- 
ness of a gentleman. Don’t be a downright idiot, go 
and propose the first thing in the morning.” 

ilmot laid down his cigar. 

“Your reasoning is very rational, I admit it, very 
sound and practical, just what my father was always 
charging me till the day of his death, that it was only 
by marrying a fortune that I could retrieve the terrible 
blunder of being born without one, Perhaps my father 
could urge with more authority, because he himself 
had struggled along the wearisome way all his life, 
trying to appear a. gentleman of fortune, without the 
gentleman’s income. Yes, I own it makes me shiver 
to think of going through all he suffered.” 

“ Well, Iam glad you are convinced,” cried the lieu- 
tenant, with an air of relief. “I'll tell Julia, she'll be 
so delighted ——” 

“Hold!” cried Wilmot, “I have not finished. I 
have heard your plea, and my father’s, but I have 
heard another too, “ Being poor I am rich,” 

He — the words with a deeper tone of voice, 
rich with some tender recollection, and then with a 
smile the lieutenant could scarcely comprehend, he said 
decisively: 

“ Well, at all events, I shall take your advice, I shall 
propose in the morning ; but mind you, wait and see 
what comes of it, before you confide it to your fair be- 
trothed.” 

And the next morning as Miss Grey was gathering 
a few flowers to for mementoes of this pleasant 
month in Italy, she was startled by this abrupt address : 

« Miss Grey, something in your conversation made 
me bold enough to tliink you would not need wealth to 
make you happy, as I am sure the fortunate man who 
secures you for his companion will be safe from poverty 
for ever. I love you; this is the first time I have 
ever hinted such an assertion to mortal woman. Caa 
you give me the blessed hope of wisning your affection 
in return: me, who come, owning myself poor in 
purse, but strong in youth and health, and tho power 
of working for you, with redoubled energy? ” 

The straightforward manly words, the honest face 
quivering with suppressed emotion, moved her 
strangely ; she trembled and turned pale, and red, and 
finally burst into a flood of tears. So he stood some 
minutes waiting silently. By that time she had par- 
tially recovered her composuree, and turned toward 
him with that charming air of frankness so natural and 
irresistible in her: 

“ You deserve to receive perfect confidence from me, 
nor shall I, who have not been blind, insult you by 
asking why you leave the heiress to speak these words 
to her humble and portionless companion; it is such 
disinterestedness as I expect from one of your noble 
character, though I own myself surprised that you 
have found anything loveabie in me; I thought my- 
self a statue of ice, and it must have been your own 
genil spirit that has thawed me into a natural being 
once more. But——~” 

* Ah,” exclaimed Wilmot, “ do not use any words of 
doubt ; if I have been abrupt and brusque, it is because 
my mind is so wrought by fears, and dread of the irre- 
parable misfortune of your refusal. Be your own true 
womanly self, and scorn affectation, and spare my sus- 
pense; give me a speedy answer,” 

She saw how he was really suffering keenly and 
replied at once: 

“1f I hesitated, it was because I was bewildered by 
the sudden revelation of my own heart. Yes, Wilmot, 
I will answer candidly, your love has wakened a 
response. I am almost dumb myself at the miracle. A 
pure free flame burning on an altar I believed cold and 
dead for ever. What talisman do you possess? But 
nay, I retract the question ; a true nobility of uature is 
magical enough amid such a world of ialsehood and 
frivolity. 

Wilmot was bending his joyous face to touch his 
lips to the hand that still held the blossoms. 

“ Tmogene, dear Imogene, you put life and light into 
my heart.” 

“ Hush, you have not heard the whole; you are still 
at liberty to retract all you have said. Your lips have 
never addressed words of love to other ears, Alas! 
what bitter humiliation is mine, that I cannot give 


me because my fortune became another's, his power 
over me was gone. I mourned, not for him, but for 
my own misguided hopes, my wasted affections. I 
believed them dead till your words just now “I love 
you” brought the swift rush of joy that told me life 
was still glorious and beautiful. You know me, 
humble and poor, the dependant of her who courts 
your favour, but that is not all; you guessed why I 
call myself Grey; alas! I know not the name I ought 
to bear, not even if it be stigmatized with shame, or 
only humble through poverty; I wait impatiently to 
arrive in Marseilles to solve my hopes or fears; a clue [ 
hold there may give me what I have never known, 
my own lineage, or I may find myself in deeper per- 
plexity. Now you know the worst.” 

“ Ah,” exclaimed Wilmot, joyfully, “ and your worst 
outdoes the best of every one else; what care I for 
name, or lineage or fortune? you, the one perfect 
woman tliat has crossed my path, are in yourself ten 
thousand times more valuable than all; I shall still 
claim that I am first. Ah! my Imogene, teach me to 
be worthy of you,” 

When the result of this little mecting in the garden 
behind the inn became known to the rest of the party, 
great was the indignation and wonderment. Poor 
little Clementine kept her veil over her face to conceal 
her red eyes, and would have been exceedingly miser- 
able had not the sympathizing Julia considerately per- 
suaded her that after all, Mr. Wilmot was an exceed- 
ingly outre, disrgreeable personage, and that Captain 
Hart, of Lieutenant Osborne’s regiment was such a 
splendid looking man, so distinguished, and they were 
sure to meet him at Marseilles or Paris. 

As for Lieutenant Osborne, he was in a downright 
rage, and would have cut his former chum’s acquaint- 
ance at once and for ever, but for a sudden and most 
unexpected circumstance. Just as they were setiing 
forth from the inn, a courier arrived—hot and dusty— 
and in great haste. His inquiries for Mr. Wilmot were 
answered at once by that gentleman, who was pre- 
sented with a large bundle of most business-like docu- 
ments. 

“We have had a good hunt for you, and you have 
lost full two months by not keeping your banker in- 
formed of your movements,” said the courier testily. 

But Wilmot was devouring paper after paper, with 
eyes growing more and more surprised and exultant, 
while the rest of the party stood mutely watching his 
movements. He threw them down, at last, with a 
genuine schoolboy’s huzza—and bounded to the side 
of the “ companion.” 

“Such glorious news!” 

“What news?” stammered Imogene Grey. 

Wilmot was shaking hands with everybody, and 
acting like a person beside himself, At last the courier 
enlightened the amazed spectators. 

“The gentleman has become heir to an enormous 
property,” said he, “in shire.” 

“Why,” said the lieutenant, “ what family of Wil- 
mots can there be in that shire?” 

“Wilmot,” said the courier, indignantly, “ who said 
that was his name? ‘The papers say he is George 
Wilmot Warrington, the true heir to the estate be- 
lieved to belong to Miss Imogene Warrington, but for 
whose generous sacrifice he would never have received 
it. 

“A noble creature, too,” cried Wilmot, again. 
“Tmogene, you must help me to tind her, she shall 
share all that we ever have.” 

Imogene had risen to her feet, and then sank baci 
upon the cane-seat lounge, too agitated to speak yet; 
at length, at this appeal of Wilmot’s, she raised her 
face from her shading hands, What a face it was! 
joy, tenderness, and deepest peace struggled with tears 
and won the victory. She came forward now, laid her 
hand lightly on Wilmot’s shoulder, and said: 

“Wilmot, it is 1 who was so lately liogene War- 
ringtou.” 

When at length their mutual amazement could be 
made to acknowledge the truth, who shall paint the 
great joy that came upon these two disinterested lovers ? 
My p2n shall not attempt it, Only one thing more, 
and I have done. At Marseilles, the discovery was 
made that the woman who received the salary was not 
the mother, only the nurse; and that the true mother, 
an honestly wedded, but unfortunate wife, had died tie 
very day her child was christened the heiress of Wavr- 
rington. 

At the Court Festival, where Wilmot Warrington 
and his beautiful bride were warmly welcomed imme- 
diately after their marriage, who should meet them iace 
to face but Philip Armstrong, with a pale, insipid look- 
ing woman on his arm, whom he cailed his wife; but 
with whose sellish, frivolous nature Le had not a throb 
of sympathy. 

lnogene smiled anid turned her loving eyes in proud 








you the same assurance! I have loved before—unot a | 
mortal lover—but an ideal that I believed enshrined | 
in one. I have been betrothed, believing him I loved 


content upon the noble, honest face beside her. 
Philip ground his teeth, shook off the clinging arm 
of his complaining wife, aud strode forth out uf sigiu, 


away this time here in Italy, but the folly of that lies | all noble as you have proved yourseli—but I was | hating himoelf, and anathematizing iate, 


at your door; you persuaded me to it, you know. 
Yes, 1am poor; troublesomely out of funds and for- 


i 


blinded; he proved recreant and unlike the hero I had 


made him; frem the moment [ discovered he renounced , 





Worthy retribution for the one, glorious aad weil- 
earned reward for the other! M.F 0. 
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THE “PRINCE 


IMMEDIATELY before the prorogation of Parliament, 


CONSORT.” 


the question as to the proper material for the construc- 
t of our iron-clad navy was prominently discussed, 
and the recent trial of the Prince Consort in a gale, 
is by no means favourable to the covering of wooden- 


framed vessels with heavy masses of armour-plates- 
This ship has been the first of her class to experience a 
heavy gale, and she has narrowly escaped from going 
to the bottom of the “ great deep,” notwithstanding all 





the capabilities s sed to command. 

Lhis ship, as is well known, was suddenly manned 
and provisioned, and Captain Vesey, late of the Royal 
Adelaide, having been placed in command, she passed 
from Devonport Harbour into the Sound. On the day 
after her departure she embarked powder, and had her 

About one o'clock p-m., she left 
lyhead and Liverpool, From Ply- 


© was supp 


compasses acdyust 


the Sound for H 





mouth Sound until she had passed the Seven Stones, 
she enjoyed fine weather, but she had not proceeded far 
on her voyage when there appeared indications that a 





These indications were soon re- 
aa 


ung on. 
e vessel foune 


gale was cor 
and t! 
of a gale, labouring heavily, and literally tearing her- 
self to pieces. : . ‘i 

It was n 


alized 





decided by those in command that it 
would be nnusate to ! 





iptton ake Holyhead, although 
a doze» miles distant, and the 
ship was put head to sea, to seek shelter on the Irish 





it was then but about 


coast. The topsails and canvas were, with much 
difficulty, taken off. When about twenty miles from 
the South Stack Light, the chief engineer, Mr. Samp- 
son, reported to the captain that there was three feet 
six inches of wat i Soon afterwards. how- 





r was within six inches of 
not keep her clear with the 
engines working at ful ed with all the boilers. 

On receiving this report, the captain had all the 
pumps rigged and set to work; but although these 
were incessantly worked for ten hours, throwing out 
two hundred tuns of water per hour, the water in the 
vessel slowly but steadily inercased. 
she was like a half-tide rock, the officers and men on 
her decks—upper. main, and lower—were up to their 
knees in water, and the seas would make a clean sweep 
over her. 


ever, he reported 
the fires,and he cou 


All the ship’s head-gear was washed away, 
x were stove in, the latter very badly. 
Things now looked very serious, for with the utmost 
strain on the pum it was as much as ever the ship 
could be kept afloat, At one time the water in the 
after stoke-hwle was nearly up to the fires, and had it 


the cutter and ¢g 






put the fires out, the chauces are that the Priuce Con- | counecting cable. 


Lherself caught in the middle | 


| sort would ‘have come to an untimely end. 


IN A GALE. | 


It would 
have been hardly possible to have made sail on her in 
the face of the gale, and her storm sails had blown 
away. ‘The chief engineer, during this trying time, 
was indefatigable. He had not left the engine-room 
five minutes at a time since she left Plymouth; and 
his exertions, after the water was in the ship, were 
above all praise. 

Soon after things were at their worst, the Bailey 
Light was sighted, to the great comfort of every one 
on board, as it showed that shelter was near. Next 


[rus “ PRINCE CONSORT ” 


appeared Kingstown Lights, and the vessel was, at | 


length, brought to an anchor off Howth. The ship's 
company, assisted by men from her Majesty's ship 
Ajax, then worked for two more hours at tle pumps, 
the water neither gaining nor losing. The steam- 


p'mp was by this time put in order and set t+ work, | 


and the exhausted men had two hours’ spell. The 
steam-pump steadily, but slowly, gained on the water, 
and finally succeeded in freeing her from it. During 
the time the ship was labouring in the gale, several 
men Were injured. One man had his leg broken, and 
ten others sustained contusions, more or less severe, 


| and some moveables were smashed to pieces. 
In reference to this disaster to the Vrince Consort, a | 


During this time | 


Kingstown correspondent says that the leakage, which 
when at sea was of so considerable extent that it was 
feared she would go down, had not, on the Saturday suc- 
ceeding the gale, been discovered inside. Accordingly 
it was deemed advisable to send to Dublin for Campbell, 
the diver, ‘in order to examine her outside, and see 
what portion of her was injured. At one o’clock on 
the following Sunday, on discovering, from the way she 
pitched and rolled about in the sea, that she was filling, 
the hand and steam pumps were put into immediate 
requisition, but their best efforts could only prevent 
her from sinking, as the lower decks and afterhold 
were soon completely filled with water. Every device 
was resorted to by the seamen and marines to bale her 
out. The position of all the men on board was any- 
thing but an enviable one, as a person had only to walk 
the deck and be wet through. The want of a graving- 
dock in Kingstown was then painfully apparent, as 
this fiue iron-clad vessel, which has cost the country 
more than half a million of money, was then lying at 
the merey of the waves for the want of this very 
necessary adjunct to Kingstown Harbour, and the 
building of which would cost but little in comparison 
to the amount it would save. 

Rumours are afloat that this ship was sent out to 
sea uxfinished, and without due supervision. At all 
events, after she was brought into harbour she slipped 
one of her luge anchors, and several fathoms of the 
Her great fault, it is said, is a want 











of buoyancy. She was too much like an over-laden 
and farigued beast of burden. In sea phrase, she had 
no life in her, and did not rise to the sea, ‘I'he conse- 
quence of this was that the water on the lower deck 
never found vent at the scuppers. She shipped sea 
after sea, and, from her labouring and straining, her 
ports leaked like sieves. The opinion of the officers 
and men on board is that no ship could have behaved 
worse in a gale than the Prince Consort, and they all 
hope never to be sent to sea again in an iron-cased 
vessel. 

When such is the deliberate hope of experienced 
Officers and seamen, it may be observed that the 
Admiralty were warned by men of the greatest experi- 
ence in both wooden, and, iron ships that a wooden 
structure was not capable of bearing in severe weather 
the euormous strain of the immense mass of armour- 
plates added to a heavy armament and powerful machi- 
nery, and that the requisite strength could only be 
obtained in an iron hull, How has the truth of that 
warning been borne out? The Warrior, the first of 
our iron fleet, sent specially in search of it, has encoun- 
tered the severest weather in the Bay of Biscay, and 
returned without a bolt or rivet started, or a seam re- 
quiring to be caulked, and no water in her hold; and it 


| might safely be asserted the same result might be 


depended on from any of her sister ships. 

As to the wooden portion of the structure, the mis- 
fortunes of the Prince Consort, under circumstances of 
teial much less severe, sufliciently answer the question 
of safety. Dut besides the utter inadequacy of the 
wooden hull to bear the strains coming upon it in 
severe weather, another great element of inferiority 
must not be overlooked in discussing this event. We 
are told that the water was within a few inches of ex- 
tinguishing the fires, which, stoppmg the steam-pump, 
must have been followed by the foundering of the 
ship. Heavy leakage in one part of the ship would 
fill and sink her, the wooden vessel having no watei- 
tizht compartments. Now, the Warrior is divided by 
water-tight bulkheads into no less than 18 compart- 
ments, besides her wing-passage bulkheads, with many 
divisions running along each side, and sufficient to 
protect her interior from a leak produced between her 
armour-plates and her bilge. In addition to this, in 
the Minotaur and the later ships, has been introduced 
another great protection, namely, a complete double 
bottom, nearly 8 feet above her outer skin, and con- 
nected with the wing-passage bulkheads, making @ 
perfect inner vessel for the whole of the central por- 
tion of the ship, and through the entire space occu- 
pied by her machinary. The outer skin might be 
pierced in many places, or destroyed, while the inner 
oue would still be sufficient to preserve the vessel. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 
Without—within in hideous show 
Devouring flames resistiess glow, 
And blazing rafters downward go. 
And lo! the flaming, rocking roof 
Down—down in thunder falls. 
Horace Smith. 

Mayy years before the commencement of my narra- 
tive the firm of De Grey and Chesterfield held a most 
respectable position in the City. 

It was a banking firm, and had correspondents in 
tently every capital and large town in the world. 

Leonard de Grey, the head partner, was a man of 
Plitical as well as of mercantile standing, being a 
uember of Parliament for a county and chairman of a 
league, 

He was a tall, thin, sallow-faced man, with a some- 
vhat uvpleasaut voice; but a good-hearted fellow, a 
geuuine friend, a kind husband. 

He was apt to place implicit faith in people, and 
— his clerks and cashiers to an alarming ex- 

ut. 

Among the former was a young man not unlike 
what lie might himself have been in lis youth.” He 
had come to London unrecommended, stated himself to 
bean orphan, said he had married early, th@ his wife 
had deserted him, taking with her one of their children, 
and that the other had died of starvation. 

This maa was John Shadow ; but he gave his name 
# Thornton Davis. 

He introduced himself to Leonard de Grey as one 
Willing to work and only craving a trial, aud he some- 
poe or another worked himself into the banker's good 

e8, 

He was industrious, active, and apparently trust- 
worthy, and from the position of a commun clerk soon 
Tose, through the death of the old cashier, to an im- 
Portant position in the establishment. 

He became the intimate friend of De Grey, while the 
other partner, Chesterfield, professed the utmost detes- 

ton for him. He visited him at his private house, 
Me on intimate terms with Mrs. de Grey, went with 

ve Ly the play, and drove out with them in their 
suche, 

When Joseph Chesterfield, the elder partner, met 
at the house of Leonard de Grey, he was coldly 
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[JOMN SHADOW’S INTERVIEW WITH CAPTAIN DE GREY. | 


distant with him—while at the office he was coldly , 
polite. 

‘ So observable was this that every one remarked it, 
and numberless stories circulated as to the reasons of 
this enmity. 

It was easily to be accounted for. | 

Their friendship was too strong, and of too peculiar a 
kind to allow them to exhibit it publicly. 

One evening Leonard de Grey gave a party. 
a christening party in honour of his first child. 

Mrs. de Grey looked interestingly beautiful—De 
Grey supremely happy, and every one in the room 
seemed to enjoy himself to the full, except two only. 

These were Thornton Davis and Joseph Chesier- 
field. 

The one pale and agitated, wandered about the room 
and seemed to avoid his friends. 

This was Chesterfield. 

The other had an unusuél—an unnatural flow of 
spirits. 

He went in and out the gossiping throng cracking 
jokes here—bestowing compliments there—ever talking 
—ever on the move. 

His eye burned with the fire of excitement—but his 
step was elastic, his voice firm. 

He might have been planning the destruction of the 
world, but he was as calm in his manner as if he had 
been the benefactor cf his race. 

At twelve the dancing was at its height, when 
Joseph Chesterfield, with a ghastly smile which was 
meant to be bland, excused himsclf to his host, and 
departed. 

At half-past, Thornton Davis also bade adieu to De 
Grey, pleading indisposition. 

“T have a bad headache,” he said, “and this scene— 
much as I endeavour to shake off the foolish feeling— 
brings back to me old memories.” 

“Of what ? ” asked De Grey with interest. 

“Of a time when I too had a little one in whose 
honour we dancedand sang. But I will go home now 
and try to rest. To-morrow, you know,” he added, 
witha smile, “I have to finish making up my accounts, 
and I am not very forward.” 

So he left the house, and Leonard de Grey mur- 
mured as he went— 

“Even in the midst of his pleasure he thinks of 
business. He is an invaluable fellow, and must one 
day be my partner.” 

Meanwhile, Thornton Davis, or rather John Shadow, 
leaped into a cab and stépped it at the corner of the 
second street. 

Here he was joined by Joseph Chesterfield, who had 
been waiting for him, 

“Ts it all right? ” whispered the craven. 


It was 











“ Yes—yes,” said John Shadow, “of course all is 
right. He could not suspect anything. Jump in and 
let us be quick, for we have no time to lose.” 

They drove to the bank. 

Here they alighted, paid the cabman, and loitered 
about till he had driven off, and could no longer watch 
them. 

‘Then they hurried across the broad crossing—en- 
tered Lombard Street, and after ascertaining that no 
one was noticing them, entered the bank, on the door 
of which the names of De Grey and Chesterfield ap- 
peared on the brass plate. 

‘hey ascended to Shadow’s own room, where the 
light would be less likely to be observed. 

He opened his desk ; and displayed to the eager eyes 
of Joseph Chesterfield a number of packages neatly tied 
up. 

“* What are those,” said Chesterfield. 

“ Some rouleaus of gold, some bank-notes, some letters 
of credit. Most of the money, however, is in notes, 
and you know they can safely be negociated, as none of 
the numbers afe known.” 

The partner looked incredulous. 

‘“ How can that be? ” he asked. 

Shadow smiled. 

“Oh! that was easily contrived.” 

“How?” 

“T have entered all the numbers wrongly; so that 
even if the conflagration to-night fails to destroy 
everything, there will be no fear of detection,” 

Chestertield started. 

“ Conflagration! what mean you?” 

“T mean that to-morrow morning nothing will re- 
main of the bank but a smouldering heap of ruins. 
Come, don’t stand shivering there, as if I were going to 
murder some one, but let us go.” 

Chesterfield shuddered, and still hestitated to move. 

“The porter and his wife!” he cried, “they are 
upstairs and will be killed.” 

“ But they will escape, their names are not included 
in my catalogue of destruction. Come let us be off.” 

He drew the shuddering culprit out of the room, 
and noiselessly descended the stairs. 

“In three days I will be with you in Paris,” he 
whispered. 

“Why not come now? ” 

“No, no. There are things I must arrange.” 

“To remain is destruction.” 

John Shadow’s evil genius urged him to stay, and 
he ridiculed his companion’s solemnity. 

“ Bah, bah,” he said. “ I will take good care of myself. 
The boat starts in half-an-hour, so be quick. This is 
Tuesday—on Friday morning we will breakfast to- 
gether in the Palais Royal.” 
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John Shadow’s horrid merriment did not communi- | 
cate itself to his companion. 

Chestertield could think of nothing but the danger of 
his situation, and after grasping the hand of his ac- 
complice, he issued into the street, and crept away 
toward the river, where lay the boat that was to carry 
them away, beyond the reach of the law. 

Then Shadow crept back and entered the counting- 
house. 

He was the confidential clerk, and knew every por- 
tion of the buiding. 

At the end of the counting-house was a large cup- 
board fuli of books and papers. These he piled in a 
large heap on the floor and ignited them. Then he 
went into another room and made a second blaze. The 
flames crackled merrily, and, with a smile of satanic 
glee, Shadow crept out of the house, and stole home 
quietly to bed. 

The guests were just departing, and Leonard de 
Grey was bidding one of the last farewell, when a 
man arrived from the«ity to announce the burning of 
the bank. ‘ 

Leonard de Grey listened quietly,and though his 
face assum@h a deadly pallor, he uttered no exclamation. 

His first théughts,\too, Were not of his money—but 
of the familythat lived in the house. 

“The portét, Edwards,” he asked eagerly, “ what of 
him?” st 

The man shook his head. 

“ Alas!” he said, “the poor fellow had, I fear, been 
taking a little more tham was good for him. His wife 
and children were saved, but he was burned to death.” 

Leonard de Grey shuddered. 

He rushed up to his bedroom, where his wife had 
already begun to wndress. 

“T must go into the city at once,” he cried, “the bank 
is burned down, and poor Edwards in it.” 

Then embracing her, he seized his hat and cloak and 
rushed away. 

A cab soon brought them to the scene of the disaster. 

The conflagratien was still raging. 

Nothing could be seen but huge beams swaying 
about in fiery tangles, sparks ascending in myriads 
towards the dark sky—tlames leaping from windows 
and roof—lot steam ascending here, and black smoke 
elsewhere. 

Leonard de-Grey stood with arms folded, watching 
the destraction of his property. 

He had given directions to the firemen to direct their 
exertions principally towards the counting-house and 
his own room, where the most important securities 
were kept, and he had despatched a messenger to Ches- 
terfield’s house, and to John Shadow also, to apprize 
them of the disaster. 

Their presence was utterly needless—utterly useless 
in fact; but in such cases as these people do not stay to | 
think of necessities. | 

In half-an-hour Shadow came back with the mes- | 
senger, who brought the news that Joseph Chesterfield 
had not yet arrived home. 

De Grey started. 

“Where can he be?” he said, “he left my heuse 
hours ago. He left before you did, Davis.” 

Shadow shook his head. 

I am not honoured with Mr. Chesterfield’s friend- 
ship,” he said, “and know therefore very little of his 
movements. ‘his isa sad affair, Mr. de Grey,” he added, 
“and may turn out, I fear, worse than you expect.” 

De ‘irey trembled, and grasped the arm of his con- 
fidential clerk convulsively. 

“ What mean you,” he asked. 

“ You know the American bonds? ” 

“Yes; they are at the East Central Bank.” 

“No,” returned Shadow, “you told me to withdraw 
them this week, and I did so yesterday.” 

“ Where are they, then?” 

“Tn my room on the first floor.” 

“They will be destroyed then?” 

“T fear so; and what is worse Lord Manderton’s 
money, which we drew out from the Westminster Bank 
is in the counting-house in bank-notes. All the gold 
is at the Bank of England.” 

Leonard de Grey for a moment lost all courage. 

After a moment, however, he smiled. 

“ Davis,” he said, “the fire is making you forget 
things—we have all the numbers of these notes, and 
the Bank will restore them.” 

“Yes,” returned John Shadow, “I am aware of 
that; but the book in which they are entered—where 
is that?” 

“ T took it home with me,” said De Grey, “it is now 
at my house. You remember I entered them in a little 
memorandum-book as you entered them in your 
ledger; so there will be no difficulty in recovering 
them.” 

“ Just so,” murmured Shadow. 

It was fortunate that at this moment de Grey was 
not looking at his face, or the convulsive play of his 
features, and his deadly pallor would have betrayed 
hin. 

He glanced at the fire with a blasphemous prayer 
upon his lips. 








If that book of his were discovered, and compared | 
|} with the memoranda of the banker, his guilt would at 


ouce be discovered. 

The morning at length broke—the fire was extin- 
guished, and the banker and his clerk both returned 
home to rest. 

Twenty times during that day John Shadow was 
upon the point of flight. 

But some strange fatality held him back, 

His black heart had been captivated by the beauty 
of a young girl scarcely more than eighteen, who. had 
consented to leave England with him; and he remained 
behind for her. 

So on the following day, he met Leonard de Grey 
by appointment at a friend’s offico in Lombard Street. 

The banker was sitting at a table pale as ashes, and 
leaning his head on his hands, 

“You will be glad to hear, Thornton Davis,”-he said 
suddenly rousing himself, “ that I'am ruined utterly.” 

Shadow trembled. : 

He feared the game was up. + 

Knowing, however, that it would be imprudent to ap- 
pear too readily to. understand, he assumed a look of 
surprise. a gteea ; 

‘Indeed, Mr. déGrey,” he said, in 4 tone which ex- 
pressed that he was greatly hurt, “indeed I cannot 
understand you, T have ever striven’ ——” } 

“* Cease,"efied the banker, rising, and giving vent to 
a burst of fury which was quite foreign to his charac- 
ter, “cease. I have had enough of your shameless 
hypocrisy.” Ri 

Shadow was astounded, but he did not lose iis pre- 
sence of mind. i 

“Sir,” he said, with a show of sternness, “TI cannot 
comprehend you. Because I have failed to tell 
that Mr. Chesterfield has been robbing you for yea 
you say I am a hypocrite. I have done niy duty to 
you; but as he was my employer as well as you, I 


} could say nothing.” 


“ Miserable villain,” said De Grey; “let me tell you 
at once that yoware discovered, that I may spare my- 
self “the di occasioned by your words. I have 
found your*false entries of bank-notes—I have found a 
letter from you to Chesterfield, planning the robbery 
and flight. Say no more, therefore, and do not increase 
my hatred towards you. Miserably as you have be- 
trayed me, I could forgive you all sooner than your 
hypocrisy and lying commiseration.” 

Shadow answered not. 

He had played and lost, and words could only render 
matters worse. 

De Grey rang the bell, and in a moment the door 
opened, and two men appeared, 

They were constables, 

“There is your prisoner,” said De Grey; “ take him 
from my presence as soon as possible,” 

“You'll come quiet, I suppose,” cried one of them, 
with a grin; “ you don’t want the bracelets on ; it don’t 
look respectable.” 

John Shadew put on his hat, and glanced at the man 
in contempt. 

“Tam a knave, not a fool,” he said; “ let us go.” 





CHAPTER XIV. 
The harbour bay was clear as glass, 
So smoothly was it strewn, 
And on the bay the moonlight lay, 
And the shadow of the moon. 
Coleridge. 

LEONARD DE GREY found, on an examination of his 
affairs, that utter ruin was his portion. 

After the examination into the affair of the bank, he 
was discovered to be utterly penniless, and was com- 
pelled to apply to friends for the money to buy the 
necessaries of life. 

Chesterfield was never discovered. 

Craven as he was, he had yet the cunning to avoid 
danger, by the exercise of a little firmness, and instead 
of waiting in Paris for his confederate, he departed to 
an obscure German town. 

So all the money was lost. 

Leonard de Grey of course could not have been 
accused of complicity, even by the most suspicious, 
and it was arranged among a number of those who 
had lived on terms of friendship with him in days of 
prosperity, that after the trial of Thornton Davis 
should be over, a subscription should be made to enable 
the banker to leave the country, or begin a new busi- 
ness in England. 

At length the trial came on. 

It was madness to speak against his own handwrit- 
ing, and so Shadow pleaded guilty. The only thing 
he urged in palliation of his couduct was, the excuse 
that he had been led into evil by the partner, Joseph 
Chesterfield, who he kuew would never return to bear 
witness against him. 

The jury, however, found him guilty, and did not 
recommend him to mercy, and the judge also seeing 
nothing to excuse his conduct, sentenced him to penal 
servitude for life. 

Brave and callously indifferent as the man was, the 
announcement chilled his blood. 





A long imprisonment is a terrible thing; but a lifs 
in penal servitude is something crushing, overwhelm- 
ing. 

There is a hopelessness, a blight, a despair, in the 
very idea. 

3ut John Shadow was not one to repine. 

His mind was too elastic, his spirits too unboun), 1 
his courage too indomitable to allow him to indulge iy 
more than momentary fear. % 

His prison clothes once on, his mind was settled, 

From that moment he was a monomaniac. 

His one idea was escape! 

He sullenly performed hist work, refused to listen to 
the Yn gee puzzled him éyen by his questions, but 
beha’ himself with a kind of negative propriety 
which effectually precluded any idea of complaint. " 

Then at last the eonvict ship sailed with him to 
Botany Bay, and he bad still made no attempt at 

1 ; 


escape, § 

reports began to cigeulate about him. 
@id he arrive in the Shei colony than 
He atte’ ehapol, conversed 
ame almost ® devotee, aud was 
‘as a pattern. bess pay 
Mie consegnences of this mode of life were very 


soommyprare = : 

was less Testricted“tham the rest; a favourable 
reportiof his conduct was made offidially, and he was 
permitted to set.mp ia kind of school for the benefit of 






thoséeon victs knew n x how to read or write, 
and ould rather learn frony “tone of themselves 
than 3a parson,” ¥ 

Two years élapsed, 

One moruing Shadow was missing. 

“Thornton Davis has escaped!” said the gaoler to 
the gove' (yet f 


Captain Munro smiled. 

“TI expected it,” he said; “indeed, I have been 
waiting forthis announcement a very long time. Use 
the ordinary measures in the case of an escaped 
prisoner ; but be assured they willbe of no avail. li 
‘PLhornton Davis has escaped, he wilF never be caught, 
for his escape has been the plan of years.” 

Captain Munro was right. 

No trace of the fugitive was ever found, nor was it 
discovered how the flight was accomplished. 

John Shadow had succeeded better than in his 
wildest dreams he could have anticipated. He had for 
ever destroyed the connection between the suspected 
murderer of the governess at Milton Hall and the 
embezzler of Lombard Street. 

Meanwhile, Leonard de Grey, supplied by kind 
friends with a large sum of money, determined to 
proceed to a foreigu land and work out his fortune 
there. 

He was a young man, not more than two years 
older than John Shadow; and so, leaving his wife and 
infant son under the care of her friends, he departed 
for America, 

Many years elapsed. 

John Shadow had grown comparatively old, but he 
had never forgotten De Grey. 

He had little chance of doing so, in truth; for, 
under the name of Ernest Courtenay, he kept up a 
correspondence with Joseph Chesterfield, his former 
oon who was a flourishing merchant in New 

ork. 

One morning, just before the arrival of Granby. 
Saville at Freeman's Hotel, he received the following 
letter: 

“My Dear Covurrenay,—Our friend, Leonard de 
Grey, is coming back to England. Heis getting old 
now, and has disappeared for many years, so, 1 suppose 
his wife and friends have forgotten him by this time. 
He has had many troubles, but now that he has 
descended into the vale of years, he has amassed 
a fortune, and is coming home to share it with 
those who still remain constant to him. He has been 
an officer in a Mexican regiment, since he has been out 
in these parts, and calls himself Captain de Grey. He 
has placed all his money in the London and West- 
minster Bank, and sails in the ship Endeavour, which 
will arrive at Southampton on the 10th of June. If 
this information is of any use to you, accept it with 
the best wishes of “ CHESTERFIELD ADAMS.” 


“ Accomplished humbug !” murmured John Shadow, 
smiling; “of what use can this information possibly 
be to me?” 

He was seldom at fault long. 

His fertile brain soon suggested a plan of opera- 
tions. 

It was now the 7th of June. On the 12th Granby 
Saville was to arrive from Australia. 

The 10th saw him in Southampton, where he made 
numerous inquiries as to the coming vessel. The 
day before had been speut actively in London, in learn- 
ing the whereabouts aud the autecedents of Mrs. de 
Grey. : 

‘The afternoon of the 10th of June was bright and 
sunny, and the vessel came into a harbour crowded on 
every side with people. 
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John Shadow watched the various heaps of luggage | 


as, after being submitted to inspection, it was carted 
off to different hotels or to the railway station. 

He found that Captain de Grey, instead of proceed- 
ing direct to the thetropolis, had put up at the Royal 
Hotel, and thither, therefore, in the evening he betook 
himself. 

He sent in a card to the captain bearing the name 
of Ernest Courtenay. 

At the same time he placed a crown in the waiter’s 
hand, 


“T wish to see this gentleman most particularly,” he | 


said; “alone, if possible.” 

After a few moments the waiter returned with a 
very red face. 

“The gentleman is rather testy,” he said; “ swore 
at me, sir, aud says he won't sec anyone he don't 
know.” 

Shadow took out another card and wrote in pencil : 


“Tf Mr. Leonard de Grey wishes to see again his | 
wife and child, he had better grant an interview to Mr. | 


Courtenay, who, after his very impolite answer, will 
not wait longer than a few moments.” 

This had the desired effect. 

In a few minutes he stood in the presence of Captain 
de Grey. 

Years had greatly changed him. 

He was still thin and bent, but his face was encircled 
by bushy whiskers and a large beard, and his skin was 
tanned by the sun of hot climates. 

He eyed Shadow suspiciously. 

“T don’t know how the devil any one knew I was 
coming home,” he said; “nevertheless, sit down and 
tell me what you have to tell quickly.” 

Shadow sat down as directed. 

“As you seem during your American trip,” he 
answered, “a rather long trip by the way—to have 
completely lest your temper, it is as well for us to 
understand one another at once.” 

“ Just so.” 

“You had a clerk once called Thornton Davis? ” 

“T had.” 

“T am he.” 

The captain leaned towards the bell-rope. 

“Stay,” cried John Shadow, laying before him on 


the table a small pistol; “stay, before you find your-, 


self lost. You betrayed me once, and I would rather 
blow your brains out than risk being betrayed again. 
So listen tome. Iam the only man who can aid you 
in England, and so you'd better not quarrel with me.” 

De Grey saw that his former clerk meant all he said, 
and therefore leaned back in his chair. 

“You are an infernal rascal, Davis,” he said, “ but I 
don’t know that I should do myself much good by 
giving you in custody. So speak out.” 

“Virst of all, then,” proceeded Shadow, “as to your 
wife. She is married again.” 

De Grey winced, but time had taken off the edge of 
his feelings. 

“IT do not blame her,” he said, quietly. “I have 
been dead to her for fifteen years. 1 was miserable—I 
was the victim of failure after failure, and was ashamed 
to write to her. 1s her new husband still alive? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“What is his name? ” 

“ That is a matter of future conversation.” 

“And my son, Maurice, what of him?” 


“To-night; he came down to Southampton with me, 
| and is now staying at the Harbour Hotel.” 

Leonard de Grey rose, and going ‘to a side-board, 
took from it a desk, which he opened with a little key 
attached to his watch-chain, and from which he drew 
his cheque-book. 

John Shadow eyed him curiously as he wrote out 
the required document, and when he had done so, he 
took it up and glanced at it for some moments in 
silence. 

“You write a neat, bold hand,” he said, at length, 
“but one easily imitated.” 

Captain de Grey started and brought his hand 
heavily down upon the table. 

“Come, let’s have none of your forgeries, master 
| Thornton!” he cried. “If I tind you at that game, 

by Heavens I'll give you up to the police. 
| ruined me once, you shall not have the chance 
| again!” 

“T was only joking,” said John Shadow, as he rose. 
“Come, let us be off, as we have some distance to go.” 

In a few minutes the two men were walking down 
| the street towards the harbour. 

The hotel to which they were bound, was situated on 
the other side of this harbour, and to reach it, it 
was necessary to crossa piece of ground where building 
was going on. 

Just as they were in the shadow of the newly- 
erected houses, John Shadow raised his hand and 
pressed a handkerchief against the mouth of his com- 
panion. De Grey fell insensible, uttering only a 
feeble moan and the man dragged him hastily out 
of sight. 
| In the course of a few minutes he had divested him- 
| 





” 
’ 


self of his outer garments and dressed himself in those 
of De Grey, transferring his own to the limbs of the 
| insensible man. 
| John Shadow was thin and sallow, so was Leonard 
| de Grey; the only difference between them now, was 
that while the former was clean shaven, the latter 
wore heavy whiskers end beard. 

After the change in dress had been thoroughly 
| completed, Shadow pressed into the mouth of De Gray 
| a few drops of a red liquid, having previously dragged 
him back into the road. 

Then by a great effort, he lifted him to his feet. 

In a few minutes De Grey could walk, although 
speech was still denied hii. 

John Shadow led him to the side of the pier. 

“Tt is a lovely moonlight night,” said he, to a 
boatman who was loitering ebout. “I and my friend 
would like to row across the harbour if you can let us 
have a boat for an hour.” 

“ Yes sir. Want a boatman with you sir?” 

“No I thank you, we will row ourselves.” 

So Shadow and his silent companion entered the 
boat. De Grey, although he walked easily, was but 
an automaton; his brain was quite overcome by the 
| powerful narcotic. 
| So, over the silent water they went, under the silent 
| sky, with the moonbeams playing round them every- 
| where, 


The boatman watched them and saw that they went | 
out to sea, and then in the shadow of a cloud he lost | 


them. 
“They've rowed out a goodish distance,” he said, as 
he walked away. “I can take a turn till they come 


“He is living; but he, too, is unaware of his real | back.” 


name.” 

De Grey eyed his informant narrowly. 

At length he said: 

“Have you any objection to tell my why you have 
come here to-night ?” 

Shadow laughed. 

“Need you ask why Thornton Davis comes to you? 
Gain, of course, is my desire; and I expect that when 
you discover your wife and child, which you can’t do 
without me, you'll stand something handsome.” 

“And how am I to know that I cannot find them 
without you?” 

“The best proof is, that if you don’t like to close 
the bargain now, I'll go away and you shall never see 
meagain. But I can tell you you'll never behold either 
of the people you seek if you refuse my services.” 

“Why not? Why is it so impossible for me to dis- 
cover them myself?” 

“ Because, as I said before, your son is quite ignorant 
of his name and his story, and your wife, now that she 
is married again, will take good care that you shall 
never discover her. Her second husband is rich, many 
years older than herself, aud she has everything her 
own way. She will be far from anxious therefore, to 
break up a household which is ornamented, I may 
mention, by twoor three young ehildren.” 

The captain hesitated no lounger. 

“How much money do you want?” he asked. 

“Oh, I am not exacting,” said John Shadow, “a 


Presently, however, the boat returned with but one | 


man in it. 
Was this man Leonard de Grey or John Shadow ? 


The next morning, Captain de Grey paid his bill, | 


You have | 


| through Italy; and in fact only returned to sea-side 
amusements at English watering-places, when they 
had thoroughly tired themselves of the continent. 

Doated on thus by her husband—having unlimited 
wealth at her command, and being admired and petted 
by every one, it would be naturally supposed that 
Constance Edwins would have been happy. 

But she was not. 

Certainly her grief was not so intense as to make 
any perceptible difference in her appearance. 

Her face was rosy and beautiful; her form became, 
| a8 years went ou, rounded, and more maturely, if not 

more elegantly formed, and the general opinion of her 
| friends was, that she was a happy and fortunate 
| woman. 
| No one knew who she was before marriage. 

Brotherton Edwins had met her at Brighton—had 
fallen in love with her very suddenly, and all he knew 
or cared to know of her was, that her husband had been 
a sea captain—that he had lived with her only six 
months and went abroad, where he died. 

But, as I have said, there was a deep wound in her 
heart, a wound which was enhanced each time she 
gazed upon the bby—young Henry Leverton—whogrew 
up a living image of iis lost father. 

Mr. Edwins called Henry his son, and he certainly 
was always treaied by him as if he had been his own 
child. He had plainly intimated to his wife, moreover, 
that as the other two children were girls, he should 
leave to Henry the bulk of his fortune, if he wenld, 
when grown up, change his name to that of Edwins. 

A week after the arrival of Granby Saville in Eng- 
land, Mrs. Brotherton Edwins was sitting in her draw- 
ing-room with little Henry. 

Mr. Edwins had just gone out; and as she had but 
lately dined, and had drank a goodly portion of her 
favourite port wine, Mrs. Edwins felt rather drowsy, 
and lay back dreamily in her cosy arm-chair. 

Her sorrow, be it said, was scarcely worthy of the 
word. 

It was more a terror—more like a constant dread of 
something, or some one, more like an ever-present 
spectre, a gloom occasioned by the never-ceasing pres- 
ence of a phantom. 

She was nearly asleep when the door opened, and a 
servant entered. 

The man had knocked, but his mistress had not heard 
him. 

At that moment her eyes, though not in reality closed 
in slumber, were closed to all outward things, and her 
mind had reverted to the days when Henry was as yet 
unborn. 

She shuddered as the man’s voice fell upon her ear, 
and awakened as to an unpleasant reality. 

“ What is it, Roberts ?” she said somewhat sharply. 

He bowed and presented a card. 

She read it in wonder. 

It contained no name, but on it were written these 
words: “The bearer desires to see Mrs. Edwins, on a 
matter affecting the happiness of her son.” 

She smiled contemptuously. 








“ The dearer of his own zard!” she exclaimed, “ truly 
an odd way of introducing himself. Some person, no 
doubt, desirous to obtain a post as histutor. Let him 
enter.” 

She felt irritated at being awoke frem her slumber, 
and was prepared to give tle intruder a politely un- 
pleasant reception. 

The stranger entered. 

He was a tall, gentlemanly man, dressed with scru- 
pulous taste. 

He had a high forehead, bright eyes, and a large 


was very liberal to the waiters, and departed for | flowing beard. 


London. 





CHAPTER XV. 


Where the Iamps quiver. 

So far in the river, 

From garret and basement, 

From window «w«d casement, 

She stood with ainazement, 
Houseless by night. 

Alas for the rarity, 

Of Christian charity 
Under the sun. 

Oh! it was pitiful 

Near a whole city full, 
Home she had none! 

Bridge of Sighs. 


In Royston Terrace, Hyde Park, lived Mr. Brotherton 
Edwins, 
He was a man of some fifty years, and possessed of a 


He bowed as he came in, and said, as he saw the 
child present: 

“Madam, I shall not detain you long. While I am 
here, howéver, may I ask that we shall be alone?” 

Mrs. Edwins glanced at him uneasily, but that one 
glance decided her to take a somewhat unusual course. 

“ You introduce yourself in so strange a manner, re- 
fusing to give your name,” she said, “that you ought 
not to wonder were I to refuse your request. How- 
ever, I am rather partial to eccentric people, if they are 
not bores, and will on this occasion gratify you. Henry, 
my dear, kiss me and go up-stairs to Anne. Roberts 
will light you up.” 

She kissed the child, and the servant followed him 
obsequiously as he left the room. 

“Ho! he!” muttered the stranger, “my lady does 
the grand here, I perceive.” 

“ What is your business, sir,” asked Mrs. Edwins 
petulantly, as the new-comer did not speak, but sat 





hundred pounds will suffice for my present necessities, 
and I will trust to your generosity for more in the 
future. Will you kindly write me a cheque for the | 
amount ? ” 

“ And if I do so, when shall I see my son?” 


large fortune, a handsome wife and three children. 
‘en years before we intreduce him to our readers, | eyeing her curiously. 

he had married a Mrs. Constance Leverton a widow “ Not a bad-lookiug woman, by Jove,” pursued he to 

with one son. himself, still without addressing her. ‘‘ Well kept, too, 
She was as I have said handsome, she was also | for her time of life.” 

engaging, merry, talkative; in fact a fascinating Mrs. Edwins tapped the floor impatiently. 

woman, while her child, a sunny pretty boy, was as “TI must really beg that you will explain to me your 

general a favourite as his mother. business,” she cried, “ otherwise I shall close this inter- 
Mr. Edwins doated on his beloved Constance. view at once.” 
He humoured her every whim—took her everywhere. | The stranger was leaning on his cane, and eyeing 

One summer they roamed through France, one summer | her narrowly. 
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He now rose. 

“ It is a cold night, madam,” he said, “so if you will 
allow me, I will draw a little closer to the fire.” 

So saying he placed himself in the arm-chair opposite 
to her, and began: 

“You have not forgotten, I suppose, madam, that 
you had a husband once named Leonard de Grey?” 

Mrs. Edwins trembled. 

“ Sir,” she cried, “ you have made some great mistake. 
My first husband’s name was George Leverton.” 

“Ah!” said the stranger, “that is what you say. 
Women are liable to make mistakes, and have remark- 
alfiy bad memories sometimes. So I'll take the trouble 
of refreshing yours. Your first husband was Leonard 
de Grey—he was a banker—he was ruined by his 
partner and his confidential clerk. He did not wish 
his wife to share the misery of a second upward struggle 
in life, and he therefore left her in the hands of her 
friends while he went to America.” 

Mrs, Edwins half-rose from her chair. 

“ This story is nothing to me, sir,” she cried, in a voice 
trembling with fear and anger. ‘‘I refuse to listen to 
it.” 

The stranger rose also, approached the door, locked 
and placed the key in his pocket. 

“ ] intend that you shall listen to me,” he said sternly. 
“T have much more to tell. This husband whom you 
are so ready to discard, because you fear his return, 
weat, as I have said, to America. He straggled hard 
against adverse future, and struggled, not for himself, 
but for his wife and his little one, whom he loved and 
had left behind him.” 

Mrs. Edwins spoke not now, but listened eagerly. 

“ For five years this man, whom Fortune seemed to 
have selected for her special victim, wrote without fail 
to his wife. Then in despair he joined an expedition 
which led him into a wildand lawless life, and he wrote 
no more. But he did not die, as his wife supposed; he 
made his fortune, and when he returned to New York 
a rich man, his greatest anxiety was to reach England 
quickly, that he might press his loved ones in hisarms 
and say, “I left youin poverty—I return to you in 
wealth.” This man toiling and labouring against mis- 
fortune—earning back again by the sweat of his brow 
the golden gifts which had once been his, and had been 
stolen from hin—this man striving for the happiness 
of others, could not think that the wife he loved had 
married herself to another, and had taken from his son 
even his name.” 

Mrs. Edwins trembled violently, and her bosom 
heaved violently with emotion. 

“ You sir,’ she said faintly, “whoever you may be, 
do not understand the trials and temptations of a woman 
left as you say Mrs. de Grey was left. You cannot dream 
how many insults—torturing insults—she had to endure, 
and you are merciless indeed if you cannot pity her if 
she yielded to the temptation offered to her in her day 
of sorrow—an honourable marriage and wealth instead 
of abject misery for her only child.” 

The stranger eyed her curiously as he spoke, and for 
some moments did not answer. 

At length he said: 

“You confess then, madam, that you are Mrs. 
Leonard de Grey.” 

“ No—no,” she cried, wringing her hands, “I do not 
admit it. I am not Mrs. de Grey. Who are you 
who thus question me?” 

“T, madam,” he said, “ Iam your husband Leonard 
de Grey ; and here, since you are in this frame of mind, 
I will remain.” 

There was for a moment a fierce struggle in Mrs. 
Edwin's breast. 

Then suddenly she rose, and flinging herself on her 
knees before him, exclaimed : 

“Oh! leave me, Leonard—do not—do not be my 
destroyer.” 

Meanwhile, before we proceed farther with this part 
of our story, we must return for a time to Cicely Crowe, 
whose fortunes were afterwards so strangely mingled 
with those of Mrs. Edwins. 

On leaving the house of the old antiquary, Cicely 
Crowe fied along the busy streets, knowing not whither 
she was going, and scarcely indeed caring. 

Behind her was danger, incomprehensible yet im- 
minent danger: before her a blank, a dreary, desolate 
blank. 


Yet, even in this hour of despair and wretchedness, 
a wild hope formed itself in her mind. 

Might not her father be alive, after all? 

Mangles Worsop had spoken of him as dead; but he 
had no positive information, The accident which had 
befallen him might certainly have been a terrible, a 
dangerous one; but the antiquary’s information did not 
speak of absolute decease. 

So she wandered on until she saw before what seemed 
a broad dark road, with lights glimmering on the other 
side, and buildings towering over it—wandered till she 
passed down some stone steps, which were wet, and 
oozy, and slippery—wandered until her feet were sore 
and weary, and she sat down for awhile to rest. 

Then she feared the darkness, and came up again into 
the busy street, where it led on to the bridge. 





Here she stood awhile, and glanced down the river. 

She had just left the glaring, noisy, turbulent 
thoroughfares, and the black gushing river below seemed 
a painful contrast. 

She watched it with aching eyes, watched the dark 
waters, here rushing on unimpeded, here ' rustling 
against piles, here gurgling round a stationary boat, 
here inundated by a transitory moonbeam, here black 
as night. 

She was on London Bridge, and before her lay the 
pool, crowded with shipping. 

The sight of the vessels raised strange feelings in 
her heart. 

“Oh!” she murmured, “if it were not for.my dear 
father, I could wish that I were on board one of these 
ships, floating away for ever from England. There is 
no spot on the wide earth where I could be more hope- 
less and alone than I am here.” 

As she was thus musing, and her mind was assum- 
ing a kind of dreamy quietude, she heard footsteps be- 
hind her. 

It was a man. 

She trembled, she knew not why. 

This person was doubtless some stranger, from whom 
she could not possibly have anything to fear. 

Yet now the whole world seemed her enemy, and 
letting down her veil she hurried away. 


The steps came very slowly after her; the walker | 


was evidently an old man. 

Suddenly it struck her to ask of him the way, since 
she knew not whither she was going, and there were 
certain portions of the metropolis she desired to avoid. 

She turned quickly, therefore, and spoke to the man, 
whose features in the dark night she did not distin- 
guish. 

“Where does this road lead to,” she asked, in low, 
timid accents. 

“ That leads to the Borowrzh,” he answered. 

She waited to hear no more. 

The voice was quite enough. 

It was that of Mangles Worsop. 

She uttered a cry, like one in sudden terror, and fled 
away thinking that every sound which fell upon her 
ear was produced by his pursuing footsteps. 

When she reached the end of the bridge she turned 
sharply round to the left, and seeing some steps, rushed 
down them, thinking that they led, as on the other 
side of the bridge, to a street below. 

She was in too great alarm to observe where she was 
going, and in a moment she had trodden, as it were, 
upon space, and was struggling with the darkly flow- 
ing waters. 

One shrill, prolonged shriek and the waves closed 
over her, just as a man—a young ‘man, hatless, with 
hair wildly streaming —dashed down to the brink of the 
river, and knelt on the steps that he might glance across 
its broad expanse. 

(To be continued.) 





LEARN TO ConTROL THE VorcE.—To keep the lungs 
and the voice in good condition, it is necessary to give 
them plenty of exercise. This is doubtless one reason 
why it is so natural for young people to laugh, shout 
and sing. The Creator intended that their vocal organs 
should be well developed in youth, and so it is found 
almost impossible to keep a child quiet long at a time. 
But, boys and girls, you who are old enough to think 
about the matter, do not let this natural impulse make 
your company unpleasant to older persons, Let the 
play-ground or the fields ring with your happy shouts ; 
there is plenty of room for noise there, and it will do 
you good, but in the house learn to speak quietly. 
Keep the voice down to a pleasant tone. Loud words 
are very annoying to a tired or nervous person. 
Fathers and mothers would be “cross” much less 
frequently, and children happier, if this rule were 
generally observed. Practice would very soon make it 
a habit. 

A Kiss.—There are people in the world ignorant 
enough to imagine that the simple touch of the lips on 
a cheek or a forehead is sufficient to constitute a kiss. 
Can simplicity go further? Can this age of impurity, 
corruption, progress, and perfection, produce greater 
naiveté? Before entering on the history of my adven- 
tures, it is necessary that I should explain what a kiss, 
a genuine kiss, is. The number of kisses circulating 
in the world is more limited than one imagines; at most 
there are a thousand. I speak frem experience, for I 
have known them all in the course of my long career ; 
we have met on many a face. “ What!” you will cry 
out, “ only a thousand kisses amongst millions of human 
beings who have been loving and fighting each other 
during the last five thousand years? It is very little; 
somebody, surely, must have gone without!” I am 
right, madame; about a thousand. But I see you smile, 
no doubt thinking that yon yourself have given ten 
times as many. I am not going to deny a truth which 
your crimson lips render evident. Only youare perhaps 
ignorant, for, of course, you have loved in good earnest, 
that in all the twenty thousand kisses you have given, 


| there have not been three—well, say four—real ones, 











the rest are but make-weiglts. You must remember 
that Heaven has not been lavish of good things, ‘Vith- 
out being exactly miserly, it does the honours of Crea- 
tion like a thorough-bred gentleman, and that is al}, 
Heaven says to man, “ Yon shall ,have one Love; ” to 
woman, “ One Youth ;” to Nature, “One Sun.” Kisses 
are the stars of love ; whatever foolish people may say, 
the number of the stars is limited. There is one which 
we call the star of Venus; there is one kiss which we 
call the kiss of Judas. Like the star of Venus in the. 
heavens, the kiss of Judas on earth often appears, but 
it is always the same kiss, just as it is always the same 
star.—(Memoirs of a Kiss.—Mémoires d'un Baiser, par 
Jules Noriac.) 7 





WOMAN AND HER MASTER. 
By J. F. SMITH, Esq, 
Author of “The Jesuit,” “ The Prelate,", “ Minnigrey,” c. 





CHAPTER XXXVIIL 
Plate sin with gold, 
And the stfong lance of justice hurtless breaks. 
Arm itin rags, a pigmy’'s straw doth pierce it. 
Shakespeare, 

A wEEK had elapsed since Ned Cantor had been un- 
disputed master of Bordercleugh: not that he expecie 
he should be permitted to remain so; but he was fully 
prepared for an explanation, let it be demanded froin 
what quarter it might. 

On the evening of the eighth day, a carriage and four 
drove up to the gate, and Lord Moretown, accompanic! 
by Kelf, alighted. Ned received the peer with a studie’ 
politeness, conducted him at once to the best room in 
the house, and quietly seated himself for the inter- 
view. 

His lordship was perfectly confounded at the fellow's 
impudence and self-possession, 

“Lord Moretown, I presume? ” said Ned. 

“Tam Lord Moretown!” was the haughty reply, “and 
you are the insolent ruffian, I take it, who has forcibly 
ejected my tenant, taken possession of my property. 
and made yourself amenable to the laws of your count’ 
by such an unheard-of outrage! ” 

“The very person you describe!” answered the re- 
turned convict, not in the slightest degree moved by 
the anger and hard words of the speaker. “ As I pre- 
sume it is necessary that an explanation should tako 
place between us, permit me to request that man to quit 
the apartment!” 

The party the speaker alluded to was no other than 
Kelf. 

After a few minutes’ reflection, the peer assented to 
the arrangement, and directed the keeper to wait in the 
adjoining room. 

The ruffian grumblingly obeyed. 

“ And now, my lord, that. we are alone,” resumed 
Ned, “I must ask you a question.” 

The peer tried to abash him by a stare of indigna- 
tion; but Ned Cantor was not to be put easily out of 
countenance, even by the Earl of Moretown. He merely 
smiled. 

“By what right, my lord!” he said, “do I find my 
wife a prisoner in this same mansion of Border- 
cleugh ?” 

“She is mad!” 

“That I deny! She is no more mad than we are! 

“You must ask her uncle that question. It was he 
who detained her here—not I. What motive——?” 

“What motive?” interrupted Ned; “since your 
lordship has forgotten it, I will explain the motive— 
most happy to refresh your noble memory! Whena 
child, Mable witnessed the crueltics and indignities in- 
flicted by your rascally agent upon the person of your 
elder brother—who at times was insane. Mark me, my 
lord, only at times. You were his guardian, but that 
was not enough—you wanted to become his successor; 
and means were resorted to which the brutality of the 
hulks—the annals of Newgate—can scarcely match, to 
carry out your wishes. You are Earl of Moretown.” 

The countenance of his lordship became very pale. 

“ You would have treated my wife in the same way. 
I heard of her being here, obtained an entrance to the 
houss, and have remained here ever since—for your 
convenience, not mine!” added the speaker. ‘“ I am ready 
to depart the instant you desire it—but remember that 
Mabel goes with me!” 

“ You forget that you are a convicted felon!” observed 
the peer. 

“No, I do not!” replied Ned, with the same easy 
confidence which. had marked his manner during tle 
interview; “neither do I forget that your lordship 1s 
an unconvicted one. Now, my position,” he added, at 
the same time throwing a copy of the Sydney Gazette 
upon the table, “I take to be the better of the two— 
seeing that I am a pardoned one.” wy 

The man’ who had morally been guilty of fratricide 
trembled. He was disarmed; the weapon he had relied 
on té crush and humble Ned shivered in his hand. The 
convict was pardoned. 

“T have anotler doctiment,” continued the speaker. 
who highly enjoyed the humiliation of the peer; “4 
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Bible in which yeur brother, in his moments of sanity, 

yeoorded his sufferings and the treatment he was sub- 

‘ooted to. ‘Shall I read a few of the passages to your 
rdship ?” 

” “ focus !” exclaimed the conscience-stricken man, 

ina hoarse voice. “No! Perhaps, after all, you have 

acted wisely in remaing here! Does the place suit 
ou?” 

“Pretty well, my lord!” answered Ned, in ‘a tone of 
indifference. .“ Rather dull—no society ! ” 

“ Would that be an objection? ” 

“Jt might be got over.” 

“Well, then,” said Lord Moretown. 

nain!” 
me Upon what terms?” demanded Ned. 

“The same as Gilbert Rawlins and Kelf—three 
hundred a-year; that is,” he added, “as long as I 
receive no annoyance from Mabel! ” 

“ Little fear of that,” replied her husband, “ whilst 
you keep your promise respecting the money, my 
lord!” 

“ Doubtless you and he will agree very well together!” 
continued the peer, with the air of a man who felt con- 
siderably relieved by the arrangement. 

Ned looked at him with a knowing smile. 

“May Lask,” he inquired, “whom your lordship 
meant by you and he?” 

“You and Kelf!” 

The ruffian broke into an insolent laugh. 

“What!” he said, “do, you think to dupe meas 
easily as you did old Rawlins? No—no—Ned Cantor 
has seen too much of the world for that! I will not 
have my successor under the same roof with me!” 

“What am I to do with him!” exclaimed the baffled 

er’. 

“Whatever your lordship pleases. I have not the 
slightest wish to interfere in any private arrangements. 
But one thing is certain, we cannot both of us remain 
—decide which !” 

So saying he threw himself back in his chair, as 
though the conclusion which the owner of Bordercleugh 
came to was a point of the utmost indifference to him, 
and awaited the reply. 

“As you will!” exclaimed Lord Moretown, com- 
pletely baffled at every point; “I must dispose of Kelf 
elsewhere!” 

A long and confidential conversation ensued, in 
which the details of the iniquitous arrangement were 
agreed on. Ned was to remain undisputed tenant of 
Bordercleugh, and receive three hundred pounds a-year, 
as long as Mabel and Maud were sequestered from the 
world, or in the event of their deaths. 

Although the hour was late, Lord Moretown persisted 
in returning to Fulton. He could not endure the thought 
of passing a night beneath the roof which had witnessed 
the sufferings of his unhappy brother. 

Before parting, Ned Cantor had a private conversa- 
tion with his predecessor, Kelf. 

“Look you,” he said, “I am aman of few words— 
but they are valuable—for I mean every one I say! 
Iam not inthe habit of quitting my home at night to look 
after poachers! You understand me!” 

The keeper made no reply, although it was evident, 
from the involuntary shudder which shook his frame, 
that he did understand him, 

“Neither,” added the speaker, “shall I visit the fair 
at Haddington on the first of every month!” 

Kelf muttered something which sounded very like a 
curse between his teeth, for he felt how completely he 
had been outwitted. 

“ Therefore, take care,” said Ned,‘ how you approach 
Bordercleugh! I have no particular wish to shoot you 
—but I shall do so, if I catch you within ten miles of 
the place! You have seen quite enough of me to know 
that I am no child, to break my word; and, remember, 
that it will be tue poacher next time, and not. the 
keeper!” 

That night, the new tenant of Bordercleugh, after 
seeing that the house was well secured, sat down, for 
the first time in his life, an independent man. As he 
reflected on the vicissitudes of his past career; the 
idea struck him that honesty, as he understood the 
word, after all, was the best policy. ‘Ihe law, he 
considered, was quite wide enough to permit a man 
= genius to make his fortune, and yet keep within its 
mits, 

“Tais,is what I call comfortable,” he said, looking 
round him with an air of satisfaction; “ nothing like 
a house of one’s own, after all! 
turn up, and Mabel act reasonably, we might be happy 
yet!” 


“You can re- 


It war several days before he decidedon the means of 
reconciling his wife to her-lot; for he well knew what 
he considered her ridiculons notions of rectitude and 
honesty. To induce her to remain with him was com- 
paratively an easy task. The difficulty Jay in her con- 
senting to detain Maud,which was one of his stipulations 
with the earl. 

F y rot ” he said, “a little firmness, and it will be all 
ight! 

Mabel knew by bitter experience what the firmness 
of her husband meant—DLlows, oaths, and threats. But 


If Meg would only | 





she determined to brave even these, rather than yield | 


to his project. 

“T cannot, Ned!” she exclaimed, after he had fully 
explained the stipulations he had made with her per- 
secutor: “as far as regards my own wrongs, I might 
remain silent; but I have no right to inflict them on 
another !” 

“What are we to do then?” savagely demanded her 
husband, 

“Work, Ned!” she replied; we are still young, and 
strong enough for that! Besides,” she added, “ we are 
not without the means of facing the world! My uncle 
has left considerable property ! ” 

“ Well 2?” 

“To me!” continued Mabel. 

“ How much is it? ” eagerly inquired Ned. 

“T have not counted it!” 

“Where is it? ” 

In the hope that the possession of such a sum might 
induce her husband to break the infamous compact 
which she tried to believe poverty alone had induced 
him to make with the earl, the still trusting woman 
accompaxried him-to the chamber of her uncle, and 
pointed out the spot where the money was still con- 
cealed. 

It was not very long before Ned possessed himself of 
it. Never before had he been master of such a large 
sum. 

“ Why this,” he exclaimed, as he counted the gold, 
“is the prettiest nest-egg Lever heard of! Kiss me!” 
he added, with a burst of good humour ; “ we shall soon 
grow rich!” 

“ Seon!” replied Mabel, who had not the slightest 
idea of the exact amount of Gilbert Rawlins’s savings, 
till her husband counted them; “are we not rich 
enough ? ” 

“ Humph! 
“and girls require money to get them off wel 

“You have not forgottea Meg, then ?” observed his 
wife, bursting into tears. 

“ Forgotten her!” said Ned, with more feeling than 
he generaliy evinced; ‘no, with all my faults, I dearly 
loved her! She was so like me, just my temper, none 
of your quiet, sneaking, humble ways! We shall find 
her!” 

“Heaven grant we may!” replied the unhappy 
mother. “Oh, Ned, how happy we might then be! 
Give up this fearful place—set poor Maud at liberty, 
and let us both set out, and search England over to re- 
cover our lost treasure ! ” 

“ Don’t be in such a hurry! ” exclaimed Ned, doubt- 
ingly; “I must have time to reflect! We shall see— 
we shall see!” 


We have a daughter!” was the reply ; 
ity 


CHAPTER XXXIX. 
This bud of love, by summer's ripening breath, 
May prove a beauteous flower when next we meet. 
Shakespeare. 

Time flies with its swiftest pinion when the heart i§ 
at rest; and the three years which had elapsed since 
Charles Harland and his friend Harry Sinclair had 
been received as visitors by Mrs. Graham at the holm, 
appeared but as many months to her grand-daughters 
Mary and Jane, now fast advancing towards woman- 
hood: 

The young year, blushing and trembling ‘twixt the 
Striving kisses of parting spring and meeting summer, 
Seems their only parellel, 

Their two lovers—for so we must now call the 
young men—were fine, high-spirited fellows—rich in 
the best gifts of nature—uncorrupted minds and gene- 
rous hearts, warm, gushing sympathies, feelings un- 
sullied by contact with the world, which pollutes all it 
touches. 

It is beautiful to observe how the manners of the 
laughing girl change at the first approach of woman- 
hood. Her eye becomes more thoughtful, her smile 
less free, her step more sedate, and her voice deepened 
to tones which wake the heart's first melody. 

Without knowing why, the yoang men, in their 
moments of mutual confidence, declared that they ad- 
mired the sisters more since’ the change we have 
described had come upon them. We find the same 
sentiment in nature: the delicate flower, which seeks 
the shade, is preferred to the gaudy tulip, which unfolds 
its beauties in the sunshine. 

The sisters, on their first, acquaintance with the 
friends, had planned a hundred schemes to rid them- 
selves of the jealous attendance of Mrs. Williams, 
whese presence was a restraint upon their innocent 
mirth. But, as time rolled on, they desired and even 
requested it, and seldom left the house, when they ex- 
pected to meet their lovers, unless accompanied by the 
female Cerberus. 

On one of those glorious evenings so frequent in the 
month of September, when the trees have donned their 
richest clothing, Mary and Jane wandered towards 
their favourite haunt—the ruined fountain—alone. 
This was after the usual visit of Harry and Charles, 
whom they did not expect to meet again for some 
days. 

There was a gentle sadness weighing upon the spirits 





of Mary, one of those presentiments which come and 
pass like summer clouds, leaving no trace behind. 

The two girls had seated themselves upon the edge 
of the fountain, which still sent forth its sparkling 
waters from the shell held by the mutilated naiada 
which had once adorned it. There was somethixg in- 
expressibly soothing in its murmurs as it escaped from 
the broken basin, and formed a silvery stream, which 
gradually disappeared in the underwood. 

“You are sad! ” said Jane, throwing her arms affec= 
tionately round the neck of her companion, and kissing 
her. “Sadness never ought to dwell with you—your 
heart is too good for such a tenant!” 

Her sister faintly smiled, and uttered the word “ flat- 
terer.” 

“ Flatterer!” repeated the lively girl. “ Why, even 
Williams, who would find fault with nature for the 
colour of the rose, or the perfume of the violet, can 
discover nothing to blame in you! With me,” she 
added, laughingly, “it is a very different affair: I am 
still ‘that terrible Miss Jane—that heedless thing!’ 
I verily believe that I retain many of my shocking ways 
out of compassion to her! ” 

“ Compassion !” repeated Mary, 

“ Yes,” continued her sister, in the same playful tone ; 
“ for I feel convinced that the first day she is unable to 
discover a sinzle fault in me, will prove her last—the 
spleen will kill her: so you,see 1 am compelled to 
remain the giddy, thoughtless creature I have ever 
been.” 

“You have ever been good!” exclaimed Mary: 
“good and affectionate; and I cannot conceive why 
Williams should be the only person in the world who 
will not see it! She provokes me!” 
“On the contrary, she amuses me!” replied Jane ; 
“for have I not abundance of love to make up for her 
dislike? Caleb Brown absolutely doats upon me. Old 
Archy, the gardeuer, never scolds, though I gather his 
choicest flowers, and will not admire his odious tulips! 
Nero, the house-dog, is absolutely jealous, since I made 
a pet of the wounded fawn we found in the lane by 
Moretown Park; and ——” 

She paused—blushed—then finished the sentence by 
adding: “So you see that I am not without my 
friends! ” ’ 

“There is one whom you have not named yet! ” ob- 
served Mary, ‘and who, I feel assured, is the truest of 
all!” 

“Indeed!” exclaimed Jane, in a tone of most inno- 
cent surprise, trying at the same time to look—as most 
yeung ladies do on similar occasions — exceedingly 
puzzled, “‘who can you mean? I have enumerated 
them all,” she added, counting her fingers; “ Caleb, 
Archy, and Nero—all!” 

“ All but Harry Sinclair!” said her sister. 
do you not name him?” 

“ For the same reason that you never speak of Charles 
Harland!” replied Jane; “our tongues are traitors to 
our hearts. Ah!” she added, with a joyous laugh, “ it 
is your turn to blush and stamsner now. The net you 
spread from me has caught us both! ” 

‘Yo divert the sadness of her sister, Jane, who had 
cast aside the large straw hat which she generally wore 
in the grounds, drew from the mass of tangled shrubs 
and flowers which grew in luxuriant profusion around 
the fountain, a bine of the wild convolvolus, and twined 
it in her hair; then, twisting a similar wreath, she com- 
menced dancing like some fay or wood-nymphk upon 
the sward, singing one of those simple airs which she 
had learned when a child, 

“Jane, Jane!” exclaimed her sister, “should any 
one see you!” 

“Smile, then,” said the happy girl, “and I will 
cease!” 

Mary did smile; and the speaker finished her wild, 
but graceful evolutions, by twining the wreath of wild 
flowers which she held in her hand round the neck of 
the speaker, and enfolding her in her arms. 

“There!” she exclaimed, as soon as she had re- 
covered breath; “now that folly has chased melan-- 
choly, I will be sedate as Williams herself could wish 
me!” 

At this instant, Harry and Charles, who had been: 
seeking them in the grounds, made their appearance, 
by springing over the shrubs which divided the fountain 
from the walk. The sisters uttered a cry of surprise— 
for it was evident that the young men had been watch- 
ing them. 

“ Harry—Harry !” exclaimed the dancer, in a tone of 
reproof ; “‘ how could you be so cruel?” 

“You will forgive me,” replied the young man, 
“when you learn the cause of our intrusion ! ” 

“T don’t know that, sir! It was very—very wicked 
of you!” 

Mary uttered not a word, but raised her eyes to the 
countenance of Charles Harland, who stood silently 
regarding her. The expression of his handsome features 
was so far removed from mirth, that she felt at once his 
visit was a sad one. 

“We have been to the house,” he said, “and taken 
our leave of Mrs. Graham, who informed us we should 
find you in the park.” 


“ Why 
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“Leave!” repeated both the sisters, 

The anger of Jaue vanished in an instant—her heart 
was too full for words; and the gentlemen, each drawing 
an arm through his, requested permission to conduct 
them to the house. 

Although perfectly acquainted with the path—in fact, 
they had just quitted it—by some extraordinary aberra- 
tion which the youthful portion of our readers can 
most probably explain, Charles and Harry took the 
opposite direction; and, by a coincidence equally sin- 
gular, neither Mary nor Jane appeared to observe it. 

“And so you are going to leave us?” said the 
latter. 

“ Yes!” answered the young man, with a sigh; “a 


letter has arrived this morning from my uncle, Sir | 


Cuthbert Sinclair, who has landed in England—in 
three days I start for college!” 

“ And does Charles accompany you?” inquired Jane, 
after a pause, during which she had successfully re- 
pressed a choking sensation ia her throat. 

“Yes! It was always agreed that we should enter 
the university at the same time!” 

“T hate colleges!” exclaimed the agitated girl, “ they 
are horrid, useless places! I am sure Dr. Harland is 
quite learned enough to teach you all you require to 
know! Colleges!” she repeated, “where men go to 
pore over musty classics aud mathematics, and forget 
their friends!” 

The last words were uttered in atone of feeling 

which the assumed petulance of the speaker vainly en- 
deavoured to disguise. 
“Forget you!” whispered Harry Siuclair, gently 
stealing his arm round her waist; “ you did not, could 
not mean so unkind, so unjust a word! You know Llove 
you, Jane!” he added; deeply, truly love you! You 
have often laughed at me when I told you so, and 
called me a ‘a boy!’ bat boyhood’s love has one advan- 
tage, at least, over manliood’s passion—it is pure, un- 
sullied, truthful—springs froin the heart, whose life- 
blood nurtures it! You will not mock me now!” 

* Meck you!” repeated Jane, raising her tearful eyes 
for an instant to the animated countenance of her 
lover, and then casting them in maiden confusion 
upon the ground; “my heart, Harry is too sad for 
mirth—I shall never mock youagain! Forgive me— 
pray forgive me! I did not think I had been half so 
cruel!” 

“Jane,” replied the enamoured youth, “ if I have suf- 
fered, how sweet is the atonement! One word—one 
dear, kind word would make me happy!” 

“Tndeed! Whatis it Harry ?” 

Educate a woman in the hot-bed of society, or the 
deepest seclusion, and the result is still the same: in- 
stinct supplies the place of tact; the most refined co- 
quette could not have asked the question with more 
innocent surprise than did the artless Jane. 

“ Say that you love me!” 

“ You know I love you!” she replied, with the most 
ingenuous frankness—for at that moment she felt above 
disguise. “If I have trifled with your feelings, it was 
but to hide my own; I love you dearly, Harry, with- 
out ever intending it. I never knew I had a heart to 
give till it was goue.” 

He must be a most exacting lover whom such a con- 
fession would not content. Harry Sinclair felt himself 
the happiest fellow in existeuce—too happy to express 
his feelings in words: his eyes were more eloqueut— 
he looked his thauks. 

Even when our hairs are grey, and the heart is chilled 
by disappointment, false friends, or the deceit and 
treachery of the werld, most ef us remember the tri- 
umphant, the delicious moment when first the lips of 
woman told us we were loved: we revert to it in many 
a lonely heur—it is the oasis of memory’s desert, where 
life’s pilgrims turn te rest—it imparts energy to youth, 
aud balin to age. 

Man may change—ambition, avarice, or the lust of 
fame possess iim; but still, within some corner of his 
soul, the recollection of that hour is cherished—it 
returns fresh as the first flowers and songs of 
spring. 

The lovers were both young and ignorant of the 
world, its prejudices and interests. 


upon a smiling sea, they dreamed not that a storm 
might rise to wreck their bark and life's best hopes to- 
gether. 


Sunshine was in | 
their hearts, aud, like inexperienced mariners launclied | 


the house, was to request-a private interview with Mrs 
Graham, which was readily accorded. 

Jane and Mary hastened to their chamber, after re- 
ceiving a hasty adieu from their lovers, and promising 
to see them once again before their departure from the 
rectory. 

Although the mysterious tenant of Tixholm was pre- 
pared, by long observation, for the declaration of their 
attachment to her grand-daughters which the young 
men frankly made, it was not without considerable 
emotion that she listened to the avowal—she both feared 
and wished it. 

“Ts your father aware of this?” she demanded, 
addressing Charles Harland. 

“He is, madam,” was the reply: “this very day I 
informed him of my love for Mary—my resolution 
never to offer my hand to any other woman!” 

“ And what said he?” 

“ All that the wisest, kindest, and best of men could 
say!” exclaimed the young man, with a burst of filial 
gratitude; “he promised, should the declaration I have 
made be favourably received, to wait on you in the 
morning himself. I am aware, he added, modestly, 
“how little 1 am worthy of the love it is my happiness 
to have won—of the honour I respectfully solicit: but 
if the devotion of a life can atone for the absence of 
rank, and a name worthy of your grand-daughter, be- 
live me I shall not be wanting.” 

“I believe you,” answered Mrs. Graham, with a 
deep-drawn sigh—for she saw that the hour she so 
dreaded was fast approaching ; “I believe you, and will 
receive Dr, Harland whenever he pleases to visit me.” 

Charles was as profuse in his thanks as lovers gene- 
rally are who lave received a favourable reply to their 
dearest wishics. 

“ To you, sir,” continued the lady, addressing Harry 
Sinclair, “ highly as I approve of your honourable cou- 
duct, my answer must be less explicit; for, unlike your 








parent.” 


lover of Jane. 
Mrs. Graham maintained an ominous silence. 





—since, independent of his estate, which is large, I 
;} shall, in all probability be the heir of my uncle, Sir 
Cath bert Sinclair.” 

| “It is not that,” replied the lady, with an embarrassed 
air; “the fortune I can give to Jane would render 
her no unfitting match even for the heir of Sir Cuth- 
bert Sinclair! But enough of this,” she added, willing 
to rid herself of all further importunity; “when you 
have obtained the consent of your parent, it will be 
time enough to ask mine.” 

Although this reply was far from satisfactory, poor 
Harry was compelled to rest satistied with it. 

“ After all,” he said to his friend, after they had 
taken their leave, “it may only be some idle question 
of etiquette, which a letter from my father may set to 
rights.” 

‘Charles was too happy not to agree with him, and 
with joyous spirits the two lovers returned to the 
rectory. 

When Dr. Harland called the following morning at 
the holm, he was struck with the deep emotion witi 
which Mrs. Graham received him. She was pale and 
trembling, and could scarcely rise from her chair. It 
was the first time they had met—for the visits which 
he had previously made, on the arrival of the lady in 
his parish, had been politely declined, on the plea of 
ill-health. All he knew was that she was rich—her 
charities were numerous and unostentatious. 

“ Although my son,” he observed, “in point of for- 
tune, may be no unequal match for Miss Graham, there 
is one point which I feel bound in honour to mention 
—my family is exceedingly humble.” 

“ When the happiness of my grandchild is at stake,” 
replied the lady, “I shall consult her heart, and not 
the herald’s book.” 

“Such sentiments do you honour, madam!” ex- 
claimed the rector, apparently much relieved that Mrs. 
Graham pressed for no further explanation on the 
point; “for the heart and principles of my son, I can 
answer proudly that he is all a father could desire; his 
| education has been the labour of my life—the result 
, has not disappointed me.” 

Before taking his leave, he requested to see the gentle 





When they rejoined Mary and Charles, it was evident | Mary, wlio entered the room, covered with conscious 
that a similar explanation had taken place between | blushes. Dr. Harland silently blessed her as he pressed 
them. The young men, by a mutual impulse, shook | his lips to her cheek, aud welcomed her with a parent's 


hands, as if to cougratulate each other upon his hap- 
piness; and then, resuming their walk, directed their 
steps towards the mansion. 

“ Four months,” observed Harry Sinclair, “ will soon 
pass, and then how joyous will be our reunion.” 


The sisters sighed—four mouths of solitude appeared , 
| similar errand, 
| Nothing could exceed the joy of Caleb Brown, when 


an age to them. 
“ Besides,” he continued, “* we can write daily.” 


love. 

Jane—who accompanied her sister—looked as sly as 
sisters generally do upon such occasions: there was 
not one pang of envy in her generous, loving nature— 


| yet she could not avoid secretly wishing that the father 


of Harry Siuclair had accompanied tie rector on a 


After the delight of seeing and being uear those we | informed of the arrangement; even the queer Mrs. 
love, there is no greater happiness thau the interchange | Williams, for once in her life, appeared satistied; every 


of thought aud feeling by letters. 
The first step taken by the young men, on reaching 


one at the holm seemed happy except its mistress, who 
; Secluded herself in her clamber more than ever. 


friend, you are not prepared with the consent of your | 


“I must congratalate-you, Miss Mary,” said the agai 
domestic, after the departure of the father of her lover: 
“pardon an old man’s freedom, but age and affectioy 
are always garrulous.” 

Mary shook him by the hand. 

“And you, too, Miss Jane,” he added; “TI am not 
blind, but can foresee there will be a double wedding — 
Mr. Sinclair will be a happy gentleman.” s 

“ Perhaps!” exclaimed Mrs. Williams, who hap- 

ned to be in the room—at the same time tossing her 

ead in a disdainful manner; “ perhaps! ” 7 

Caleb frowned, and appeared uneasy. 

Although Jane took no notice of the exclamation of 
the malicious woman at the time, the word dwelt upon 
her memory—for it had fallen on her young heart like 
an ill-omen. Frequently, when alone, she caught her- 
self repeating the fatal word—“ perhaps! ” 





CHAPTER XL 
Occasion treads upon the heel of crime, 
As evil actions follow wicked thoughts. 
Old Play. 

Turee years had elapsed since the death of Lady 
Digby, and Alice, who regularly received the income 
arising from the noble bequest of her aged relative, as 
regularly resigned it to her worthless husband. By a 
species of tacit understanding, if was considered as the 
price of his forbearance. All this was gal! and bitter- 
ness to the revengeful heart of Mademoiselle Athalie, 
who daily reproached her dupe for the non-fulfilment 
of the promise he had made her, of taking little Digby 
from his mother and placing him under her care. 

“Wait,” the earl used to reply; “wait, as I do, 
patiently. Old Brindsly cannot live for ever. ‘I'welve 
| thousand a-year is too much to pay, even for tle grati- 
| fication of your caprice.” 
| Whenever the viscount, who was now between 
twelve and thirteen years of age, visited his father, he 
evinced the most studied contempt for his mother-in- 





“I feel convinced of my father’s consent,” replied the | law, and bitter hatred of her son, whom he contemp- 


| tuously styled “ the miser’s brat.” 


| Apart from the naturally evil disposition of the youth, 
“ Fortune,” added tle youth, “is no object with him | his artful governess had impressed upon his mind the 


| galling fact, that the Riddle estate must, on his father’s 
death, descend to his younger brother; and, boy as he 
was, he already understood the importance of wealth. 

On one occasion, meeting the child with his nurse in 
the garden of the square, he attempted to take from him 
a toy, which his godfather had that morning given him. 
Little Digby resisted, and, in a paroxysm of rage, the 
tyrant not only wrested the object of contention from 
his hand, but struck him so severe a blow upon the 
temple with it, that the innocent sufferer remained for 
several hours insensible. 

True, the wound soon healed, but the scar remained 
indelible. 

So brutal and wanton an outrage excited even the 
anger of his father. ‘The viscount was ordered back to 
Eton, and forbidden to return till he had learned to act 
more prudently. 

The Frenchwoman, as usual, pitied and consoled 
him : it was her object to destroy every generous feeling, 
every manly sentiment in the breast of her former 
pupil—and the ‘result of her lessous exceeded her 
expectations. . 

Little Digby had just recovered from the effect of his 
brother’s brutal attack, when the worthy goldsmith 
called, a3 usual, to visit his niece and godsou. Alive 
perceived in an instant that something serious had 
occurred—for the usually cheerful countenance of the 
old man was clouded. 

“Unele,” said Lady Moretown, anxiously “you 
bring me evil news.” P 

Mr. Brindsly glanced towards the nurse, who was in 
the apartment. 

“ Leave us, Elise,” said her mistress, addressing the 
woman; “I will ring when I require you again.” — 

The nurse left the rodm with a dissatisfied air, which 
neither Mr. Brindsly nor Lady Moretown noticed. The 
goldsmith was overwhelmed with the intelligence he 
had come to impart. 

“T am about to leave you, Alice,” he said. 

“Leave me!” repeated his niece, in a tune of terror. 
“No—no! you do not mean it' You, on whom] rely 
as my last, only friend,” 

“ The necessity is indeed a sad one,” answered the 
old man, kindly ; “bat my absence need not be known 
to those who would take advautage of it, aud will not 
exceed a month.” 

“But why leave at all?” ; 

Mr. Brindsly explained to her. A large portion of 
his property had been invested in a Spanish house at 
Cadiz, and unless he wished to lose it, his immediate 
presence was necessary. a 

“T should not care for my own sake,” Le added, “ »ut 
for my godsun’s. I’ cannot bear the thought that he 
should be robbed of any poction of the fortune for 
which I have toiled so loug. A month will soon pass 


away; my departuté from Englaud ueed not be known, 
and Goliah, upon whose integrity we cau both rely, 





will watch over you.” 
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ae ! 

The probabilities are that no evil would have resulted | 
from it, had the absence of the speaker really been left 
as-cret; but, during bis interview with Lady More- 
town, the nurse—who was in the ante-chamber, with 
her ear close to the door—overheard ‘every syllable he 


uttered. ‘The artful woman was neither more nor less 
than a spy, placed, through the influence of the gover- 
pess, near the person of her victim. 

Alice felt that she had no right to demand the sacri- 
fee which her heart desired. She despised wealth 
jerselfi—it had been a curse through life, and the 
fatality clung to her still. Again she repeated the oft 
iterated wish that she had been born a beggar. 

It wasa sad scene, the parting between Lady More- 
town and her uncle. Phe desolate woman clung to 
himas the child clings to the ‘parent it may never se6 
again. She had never known a father’s love, ‘but his 
affection had supplied its place. 


Mr. Brindsly was scarcely less affected than herself, | 


one last charice of retaining her child and her liberty. 
Heartless as he was, he shrank from consigning her— 


to the horrors of a madhowise—or, what would ‘be still 
worse, Seclusion at Moretown Abbey, under Dr. Briard’s 
care. 

“ And this time you will not deceive me? ” exclaimed 
the French woman playfully. 

“ No ! ” . 

“T may rely?” 

“On my honour!” 

Honour. We wonder that the word did not blister on 
his tongue. The unmanly ruffian, who could plot to 
rob his wife of her dearest rights—separate her from 
her child—to gratify the caprice and hatred of his mis- 
tress—dared to invoke the sacred name of houour as the 
pledge of his irtention! And yet why should we feel 
surprised? Whenever an act too monstrous for reason 
to comprehend or justify is contemplated, in nine cases 


He blessed her and his little namesake, and prayed’ to | out of ten the sacred names of religion or honour are 


Heaven to watch over and guard them in his absence, 
The fears of his niece, thé innocent caresses of his god- 
son—who, childlike, wondered what could make 
mamma weep—so nearly shook his resolution, that 
once or twice he Was on the point of exclaiming— 
« Perish the money!” 


sure to be invoked. Man places his crime under the 
shelter of a name, and, Judas-like, washes his hands of 
the consequence. 

“It is a promise!” said the abandoned woman. “ Keep 
it, or lose me!” 

“ There is little fear but I shall keep it! ” replied her 





But the very love he bore them restrained him, and 


dupe; “and as an earnest that I will do so, you shall 


held him to his purpose. He could not bear'the thonght | breakfast with me at Moretown House three days from 
of leaving his heir a less brilliant fortune than he had | this!” 


intended for him. 

He lived bitterly to regret that he had not yiclded to 
the impulse. 

Never since her unhappy marriage had Alice felt so 
lonely and deserted as on the departure of Mr. Brindsly. 
Her soul was with that vague, indefinite fear 
—that dread of ill which, to a nervous temperament, 
is worse than ill confirmed. Vainly she tried to rally 
her courage and resolation. With a passionate burst 
of grief, she clasped her boy to her tortured breast, as 
if to shield him from some danger hovering near. 

“He is his son!” she murmured; “he cannot have 
the heart to separate his offspring from its mother!” 

Ata late hour that same evening, when Lord More- 
town called upon Mademoiselle Athalie, the artful 
woman received him with a countenance radiant with 
smiles. The peer was no less struck than delighted 
by the change—for lately their interviews had been 
agreeably diversified by the tears and reproaches of the 


lady, who sought every occasion of reminding him of | 


his broken promise of placing the child of Alice under 
her care. 

“You seem joyous, ma belle!” he observed. 

“As women are,” replied the siren, “ when the op- 
portunity arrives of testing the sincerity of those who 


“With you and your wife?” exclaimed Athalie, her 
eyes sparking with triumph and joy. 

“T cannot promise that!” said the earl, musingly : 
“but my sister, the Duchess of Ayrtoun, and her 
daughters will be there! Bring Godfrey with you—I 
will write to Eton for the master to send him up to 
town. And now,” he added, “ ask no more questions, 
Leave the rest to me. You may trust to my resolution : 
it is less violent, but as lasting as your own.” 

The governess did trust to him; for she perceived 
at last that he was in earnest. 

The following morning the earl paid a visit to his 
sister, whom he engaged, with his two nieces, to break- 
fast with him on the appointed day, under pretence of 
conducting them afterwards to a matinée musicale, given 
at the house of the wife of one of the ministers. 

Fortune seemed to play into his hands. Not only did 
her grace accept the invitation, but the duke, who was 
present, offered to join them. This was an advantage 
he scarcely had dared to hope for; for his brother was 
a man of high character—unblemished in the opinion 
of the world. His evidence would be invaluable as a wit- 
ness of the scene which he had already planned in the 
recesses of his dark and scheming mind. 

During the last two years of her life, Lady More- 





love them! | 
“ And have you ever doubted my love?” demanded 
the earl. 
Certainly the lady had no right to doubt his love—if 


unless driven to it by what he termed her obstinacy— | 


| felt, as she pressed him to her bosom, that life had still 
one joy, dear as the blessings she had lost. 

Lady Moretown remained so long caressing her son, 
that it was late before she retired to her dressing-room, 
| to prepare for her visitors. 
| Just as she had completed her simple but elegant 
| toilette, her husband made his appearance. There was 
| an air of settled reséliition in his mariner, that struck a 
chill to the heart of Alice. 

“ Leave the room!” he said to the waiting-woman. 

Elise, wondering at his unusual condescension—as 
| she considered it—to her mistress, obeyed. 
| “Several of your guests, Alice,” said the earl, “ have 
| already arrived.” 
| “Tam ready—quite ready, my lord!” replied his 
| wife, nervously; for she. wished to avoid the least ap- 
| pearance of having neglected his request for her to Le 
| present. 

“ Before you descend to the breakfast-room,” he 
continued, “itis necessary that I should speak with 

ou! 

Lady Moretown looked doubtfully in his countenance. 
Her heart beat violently—she felt that. the enigma of 
' his seeming kindness was about to be solved. 

“Time and reflection,” said the earl, “have doubt- 

less convinced you of your injustice towards an esti- 
| mable woman, who, since the death of my first coun- 
| tess, has proyed herself a mother to her child!” 

“ My lord, for pity’s sake ——” 

“Hear me out,” interrupted her husband, calmly ; 
|} “T have waited long and anxiously, in the hope that 
' your own good sense would perceive not only the folly 

of your suspicions—which I pledge my honour are un- 
, founded—but the justice of making the only reparation 
for the injury you have committed. Mademoiselle 
Athalie is below! ” 

“In that case, my lord,” replied Alice, firmly, “ you 
must excuse my absence to your friends, I will not 
meet her!” 

“ Have I not given my honour?” 

“ Honour!” interupted his outraged wife; oh, my 
lord, do not degrade yourself by prostituting the word ! 
T am no jealous, love-sick girl, to brave your anger on 
mere suspicions. The time is past since that word 
conld deceive me!” 

“ You are mad!” retorted his lordship, calmly, “and 
unfit to direct the education of my son. I would 
| have avoided this extremity, but you have driven me 

to it. Hither Mademoiselle Athalie resumes her posi- 
tion in my family, or Digby must be removed under 
| her care!” 

“Husband!” exclaimed Alice—“ and it is not, often 
| that my lips have pronounced that word—you cannot 

be so heartless. Be content with the misery you have 











town had rarely if ever appeared at her husband's table | inflicted, my blighted years—my broken heart — do 
when he had visitor. Her delicacy shrank from expos- | not separate me from my child. Be content. with my 
ing her demestic sorrows to the gaze of the curious or | unhappiness. Spare me the additional pang of seli- 


the vulgar—for vulgarity is perfectly independent of 


the infatuation of her noble dupe merited the name. | station ; and coarse minds are as frequently to be found 


He had sacrificed to her caprice honour and self-respect 


—and yet she was not satisfied. One more act was | 
| ship visited Alice in her 


wanting for the completion of her revenge. 


in the higher ranks of life as in the humbler classes. 
The evening preceding the breakfast party, his lord- 
ing-room, and informed 


“Not your affection,” said Mademoiselle Athalie— | her that it was his wish she should do the honours of 
“for the suspicion that I had lost it would kill me; but | his house to his sister and the friends whom he ex- 
your resolution. I cannot bear to see you degraded by | pected. 


the chains which your wife imposes!” | 
“a Curse her!” muttered the husband of the unhappy 
ice. 

“Leave curses to women and children !” interrupted | 
the female fiend; “men act—and hence their supe- 
riority over our weaker sex. I have learned a circum- 
stance which will put your long-cherished reactution | 
to the test.” 

Lord Moretown looked into her face inquiringly. 

“The old goldsmith, whose’ obstinacy and influence | 
you dreaded might prove an obstacle to your desigh, | 
sails to-morrow for Spain.” 

“For Spain!” repeated the earl. 

“He will be absent for a month, at least!” 1 

The peer was deeply attentive, although he replied | 
not. Mademoiselle, fn her hatred and impatience, did ' 
not perceive that he was balancing in his mind the | 
chances and risks of the scheme he had meditated. 

“How did you learn this?” he demanded. 

“From Elise. His departure is to be kept a secret 
from you! ‘I'he obstinate wife and her plebeian relative 
fear less you should geize the occasion to exert your | 


Ilis victim looked at him with surprise. 

“You seclude yourself too much!” he said; “and 
the world begins to talk strangely of you, Alice!” 

“ T do not live for the world!” she replied. 

“Nor for your husband! ” was tlie ungenerous re- 
tort. 

“ Your heart, my lord,” replied the countess, “ if you 
ask yourself the question, will tell you that the fault 
has not been mine!” 

* You refuse me, then?” said the titled ruffian, in a 
harsh tone. 

“No!” eagerly answered Alice, unwilling to give 
him the slightest cause for reproach. “ It is enough 
that you require it, for me to comply!” 

“1 see,” he observed, with a sneer, that you can be 
obedient; and am happy that I have not yet lost all 
influence over you! You shall find I am not un- 
grateful!” 

So saying, he left the room. 

Lady Moretown pondered in her mind what could be 
the motive for so unusual a request on the part of her 
husband. At first, the hope that his heart was at last 


degradation ! ” 

“ Receive Mademoiselle Athalie!” 

“ Never!” 

“Then this very day Digby returns with her. I 
have reflected, and am prepared for every consequence !” 

“ Not to her care!” shrieked the distracted mother; 
He" to her care! She will teach my boy to hate 
me 

“To hers! ” said her husband, in a decided tone. 

“Take the fortune which my grand-aunt left—all! 
I do not desire a shilling of it!” 

“It is quite usel quite !” interrupted the 
earl, with brutal calmness; “ you have heard the only 
condition on which you can be permitted to retiin 
him!” 

“T see—I see it all! ” exclaimed Alice, wildly ; “you 
know that my kind, my generous uncle—my only pro- 
tector—is absent, or you would not have dared to pro- 
pose thisoutrage! He will returna—thank God, he will 
soon return!” ; 

“ And when he does,” said his lordship, in a tone of 
contempt, “ he will be as powerless as you are now. 
You have rejected the last offer that pity induced me to 
make. I shall not repeat it.” 











So saying, he left the room, leaving Alice over- 
whelmed with terror at his threats, 

“ Heaven protect us!” she exclaimed, “ we have no 
other friend.” 

So fearful had been the blow, and so completely did 
it overwhelm the victim, that it was some time before 


authority, and emancipate yourself from the thrall in | touched by her sorrow and meekness, caused her own | ghe felt all the misery it had inflicted. 


which you have so unworthily been held!” 
p “Athalie,” replied his lordship, taking her hand, 
the less we speak of thrall and unworthiness the 
t! We may deceive the world, but not ourselves! 
Had Alice been less uncompromising in her hostility to 
to you, her fate might have been a happier one! But 
she has braved me,” he added; “thwarted me, where 
can least bear contradiction; and within three 
months you shall resume your place at Moretown 
ouse!” 
” With her consent? ” 
, “With or without!” replied his lordship evasively— 
or he feared to avow what the Frenchwoman would 








to beat with joy; buta slight reflection banished the 
illusion. 

“Tt is some caprice!” she murmured; “nothing 
more. His heart has too long been estranged from me 
—too long,” she repeated. “It never did beat for me. 
My wealth was all he ever loved, It has been a curse, 
and not a blessing to me!” 

After passing an uneasy night—for her sleep was 
broken by terrible dreams—the unhappy Alice rose 
from her lonely couch. Her first visit was to the nursery; 
at the sight of her boy, glowing in health and beauty, 
« smile flitted for an instant over her pale features. 

The instant he beheld his mother, little Digby ran 
towards her, and eagerly kissed her. The deserted wife 





(To be continued) 








Tue long-projected plan of making Paris a seaport, 
by cutting a ship canal to Dieppe, has not been aban- 
doned, ‘The canal is to be sufficiently deep and wide 
to permit the largest ships to come to Paris, 

Post-oFFICE SAvinGs Banks,—In two years, from 
16th September, 1861, te 15th September, 1863, the 
Post-office banks have received £3,736,885 in 1,208,938 
separate deposits, and they have repaid £1,088,444 in 
226,245 separate sums. They have opened accounts 
for 324,355 depositors; on the 15th September, 186:;, 
the accounts of 266,857 of these depositors remained 
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open in the books of the Post-office, and the total sum 
due to those depositors was on that day £2,648,340. 
Throughout the whole kiugdom the old banks lost 
55,000 and the Post-oflice banks gained 160,000 
depositors. 





CLARA WALTON. 





“Pray, can you tell me who owns yonder pretty 
cottage? I am sure it must have a history,” said Mrs. 
Conant to her landlady. 

“ Ah, yes.. Is it not a love of a place, with its pil- 
Aars and porticoes all around?” said Mrs. Bell, advane- 
ing towards the window. “It is called a cottage 
ornée, you know, and it belongs to Mr. ——” 

“No, no; I don’t mean that flaunting pagoda, which 
4s just such a vulgar, expensive-looking thing as any- 
body who has money may buy or build,” said Mrs. 
Conant. “I mean that dear little cot on the hill-side 
there, nestled in among the green vines and shrubbery, 
and peeping forth from among the leaves and flowers 
like a timid bride from beneath her veil. Who lives 
there?” 

“ Oh, that is Woodbine Cottage! ” replied Mrs. Bell; 
and the Waltons live there.” 

“It is a charming place!” exclaimed Emily Conant; 
‘tand good old Izaak himself, with his refined taste for 
‘the beauties of nature, never described a more delight- 
ful spot. I hope Mr. Walton loves fishing.” 

“Mrs. Walton is a widow,” said Mrs. Bell. and her 
son, poor fellow, could not be persuaded to hurt a fly, | 
much: less to pull a struggling fish out of the water.” | 

“Why, he must be romantic, indeed,” said Emily. | 
“What is he—a poet? ” | 

The landlady shook her head. “You have never | 
‘heard then, of Mrs. Walton’s idiot son ?” 

Mrs. Conant assured her she had not. 

“Well, then,” said Mrs. Bell, in her rambling way, | 
“Clara Walton is very beautiful and very bright, and 
that makes it the more strange that poor Henry should 
be so ill-skapen and dull, ‘ But then he is a kind, harm- | 
Mess creature, and his mother and sister think all the | 
world of him. Some people say it was a judgment | 
upon Mrs. Walton for her pride when she was so rich | 
in her first husband's day; but that is over now, and | 
she is poorenough. But I must say she has borne all 
her sorrews like a Christian, as she is,” 

“Indeed, I know nothing of Mrs. Walton or her 
Affairs, except what you have communicated,” replied 
Mrs. Conant. “I feel an interest in her from these 
circumstances ; a widow, poor, with an idiot son cling- 
ing to her for the protection which from such a relation, 
it would seem natural he should give to her, makes a 
touching appeal to my feelings.” 

“And she has a lovely daughter,” said Emily 
‘Conant. “I wish, mother, we could make their ac- 
quaintance.” 

“ That would be easy enough, if you were sick or in | 
dlistress,” said the landlady. “Mrs. Walton is famous 
for her broths and possets, and as for Clara, why, she | 
thinks nothing of going miles to carry something nice | 
to the sick, or to watch with the poor, while she would | 
not spare an afternoon from her work or her books to 
visit a neighbour sociably.” 

“Oh, what a eulogy!” exclaimed Mrs. Conant, 
turning to her daughter. “How glad Iam to find | 
that the moral beauty of the dwellers in that lovely cot- 
tage is in unison with the charms with which uature 
has surrounded them! What a Paradise we might | 
make on earth, if we were all good and kind,” 

“Clara and her mother are good and kind,” chimed | 
in the landlady,“ that everybody allows; but people | 
gay they are over-proud, though, certainly, as Mrs. 
Walton is not able tu go out much—she has the asthma 
terribly at times—except to church, it is not strange 
that Clara stays at home with her and to take care 
of poor Henry. But then she never seems to care 
sabout going, and that is strange; and now, as she 
dhas managed to catch the richest match in the county, 
I suppose she will hold her head higher than ever.” 

“'lhen I presume Miss Walton is soon to be mar- 
ried,” remarked Emily Conant. 

“T hope so,” replied Mrs. Bell; “for they say her 
smother is urging on the match. But, indeed, poor lacy, 
who can blame her, when Palmer is so rich, and they 
have nothing ? ” 

“ But the cottage,” said Mrs. Conant. 

“That is not their own, they live there on suffer- 
ance. ‘Tlie place is owned by the Kev, Mr. Forester.” 

“ What—Charles Forester,” inquired Emily Conant. 

“ Yes, I believe his name is Charles. At any rate he 
-came here with his invalid mother, who had been 
ordered te try our bracing climate. He fitted up the 
cottage which he bought, and ornamented the grounds, 
zand lived there for two years or more, and became very | 
intimate with the Waltons. I told you.they always | 
visited the sick; so Mrs. Forester had Clara with her 
nearly half the time; and Mr. Forester gave lier lessons; | 
she was a mere child when they came, not more than 
fifteen, you know—+so he gave her lessons in music and 
drawing, and all sorts of lauguages—some say he taught | 





| 











her Hebrew; and when they went away they put the 
Waltons into it to take care of it.” 

“The Foresters have. been absent near three years, 
I believe,” observed Mrs. Conant. 

“ Thereabouts,” said Mrs. Bell, “ but news has, just 
come that the old lady is dead, and Mr, Forester is 
coming back soon. So I suppose Mrs.. Walton will 
hurry Clara’s marriage; otherwise they would have to 
go into cheap lodgings, which would mortify her, after 
living so leng in such a lovely place—so people say.” 

At the very time when this conversation between the 
Conants and Mrs. Bel! occurred, a scene was passing at 
the cottage which, could they have known, would have 
read them a lesson never to have been forgotten, 

Mrs. Walton was sitting by her work-table, which 
stood not far from an open window that overlooked 
the river, and the. green hills beyond, It was a soft 
June evening; the sun had disappeared behind the 
western mountains, but his beams yet rested on the 
heads of the tall cliffs that bordered the river, and 
brightened the old evergreens that clothed the broken 
hillon the eastern shore. The flowers that surrounded 
the cottage, were filled with fresh fragrance as the 
evening drew on; and the. birds that thronged unmo- 
lested in this sanctuary of peace, were pouring forth 
their sweetest songs of thankfulness and love. 

But all these beauties and perfections of nature were 
lost on Mrs. Walton. Her thoughts were busy with 
the past, while her heart yearned towards her daugh- 


| ter. She felt the time had come when deep lessons, 


which errors and _ sufferings had engraved on her own 
heart, must be told to Clara. The sweet girl was lean- 
ing beside the open window, the pale roses that drooped 
over her head not so white as her cheek, Yet she shed 
no tears, breathed no sigh; her eyes were, in truth, 
bright as though she had nerved her soul for some deep 
sacrifice of self, at the shrine of duty. 

She had that day received the reiterated and urgent 
offer of marriage from Mr.. Palmer, with a pledge that 
if she consented to become his wife, her mother and 
brother should be amply, provided for—have Woodbine 
cottage, if it could be obtained, or one as good, and a 
yearly allowance besides of one hundred. pounds. 

“ Clara, my darling child, come here to me; I want 
to see you smile once more. You have not smiled of 
late. Come and sit here close beside me,” said Mrs. 
Walton. 

Clava obeyed, and seated herself on a cushion at her 
mother’s feet; but she did not look up. Her mother 
took her hand; it was cold aud trembling. 

“Clara,” said Mrs. Walton, impressively, “you 
must, not accept this offer.” 

“ Mother!” 

“No; you must not. You do not love Mr. Palmer, 
and without you cau give him your heart, you must 
not become his wife.” 

“But what will youdo?. What will become of you 
and poor Henry? You have no longer strength to 
work—unay, hear me, dear mother—we must leave this 
cottage immediately. Mr. Forester will. come soon, 
and I would not for the world he should find me 
here.” 

She spoke this hurriedly, for there was a rustling 


| among tlhe shrubbery near the window which opened 


to the ground, and she thought some one was coming 
in. ‘They listened. 

“It is only Henry, gathering his evening offering of 
flowers,” said Mrs. Walton, and Clara resumed : 

“T have thought of every plan, but I do not find 
anything I can do will suppert usin comfort. And 
then poor Henry; he so loves these trees and flowers, 
that he will droop and die if we take him into a close 
room. But do not feav that I shall deceive Mr. Palmer. 
T have told him that I do not love him; that if I ac- 
cepted him it would be for the sake of my mother and 
brother. To-morrow I shall tell him ——” 

“That you leve another,” said Mrs. Walton, in alow, 
sad tone. 

“No, but that I have loved. I think,” continued this 
heroic girl—* I hope I have overcome the weakness I 
ought never to have indulged.” 

“ Oh, it was my fault! LI ought never to have per- 
mitted you to pass so much time with the Foresters. 
The excellencies of that young man’s character seemed 
to me, then, a guarantee that he would not abuse my 
confidence; weuld not seek to win the heart of my 
child, and then cast it away like a worthless weed!” 
said Mrs. Walton, in a tone of deep anguish. 

“ He did not, he did not. Oh, mother! you wrong 
him,” said Clara, weeping for the first time. “ He 
never attempted to win my affections, He never paid 
me a compliment, or said a word that a brother might 
not have said to a sister, whom he wished to guide in 
the way of everything pure and holy. I gave him my 
love unsought, unknown by him, unknown even to 
myself. Till Mr. Palmer addressed me, I knew not that 
I had no heart to give. But I must net be thus weak,” 
she added, wipiug the tears from her eyes. “My 
resolution is taken.” 

“To marry Mr. Palmer? ” 

“Yes, if he continues to desire it after I have told 
him all!” 





| Here the rose-tree by the window was again agi- 


| “Clara,” said Mrs. Walton, solemnly, “listen to me, 
| I dare not allow you to make this sacrifice on my ac- 

| coynt-—neither would it be for good. All mere worldly 

prosperity is unstable; even while it lasts it is hollow 

and unsatisfying. I married Colonel Meredith because 

he was rich, and my parents insisted on the connec. 

| tion; while I loved only Edward Walton, your father, 

The consequences were most unhappy. I lived in splen- 

dour, it is true; and became so absorbed in the dissi- 

pations of fashionable life, in which I plunged to avoid 

reflectiou, that I left my dear little Henry, one of the 
most beautiful children I ever looked upon, when ho 
was only three years old, at home, to the care of hired 
servants, and made the tour of the continent, not 
for health, but for amusement. When, at the end of 
two years, I returned, I found: him a poor cripple 
and idiotic. A fall he received, which was neglected, 
because his mother was not near. to watch over him, 
was the cause of this, My husband knew that I did 
not love him, and after our return finding that his 
nope in his son was thus destroyed, he grew moruse and 
unkind, His affairs, too, were deranged; and the 
failure of a large, banking-house, where he had placed 
most of his money, completed our ruin. He lived 
but, a, few weeks after his loss; and thus in less 
than seven years, from the time I married one of 
the richest men, Lwas left a poor widow, with a sickly, 
deformed child to provide for. And Clara, during 
these seven years, 1 was never happy, for my heart 
was not in my duties, and God was not with me.” 

“But then you married my father, and he was good 
and kind to you, my dear mother. He had always 
loved you.” 

“He had always remembered me, and my sorrows 
revived his affection. But Edward had lost his health, 
and was not able to take orders as he had intended; 
his lungs were so Weak that he could not preach. 
When we married, his income gained by his writings 
and giving lessons in the languages, was only sufiicient 
to furnish us with the mere necessaries of life. But 
then we loved each other, and had faithin God. Ihad 
learned that earth was a broken reed; Edward taught 
me to look to Heaven and trust in the Saviour. Our 
humble home was the temple of prayer and praise, and 
then we had you to crown our happiness, ‘here was 
still one bitter drop in my cup—poor Henry’s state, 
and the thought that it was my fault. But your father 
was so kind to him, and he always seemed so happy 
himself, that though I mouyned, I did not repine. Ob, 
Clara! I can bear witness from my own experience, 
that better is a dinner of herbs where love is, than a 
house full of scrifices with. strife.” 

“But when my father died,” said Clara, hesita- 
tingly. 

“Oh, that was a. sorrow which God inflicted, and he 
alone could comfort, I bowed to his will, I trusted 
that he would sustain me, and he has never forsaken us. 
Let us only do right, and then we ahall have faith to 
pray for his blessing. But, if from motives of expediency, 
of selfish,,or, indeed, of generous feeling, we violate 
his law, how can we expect to prosper? ‘those who 
mairy together should love each other. You must 
send a decided refusal to Mr. Palmer.” 

“ But will you, mother, leave this place directly ?” 

“ As soon as possible, my love.” 

“Oh, let us to-morrow, dear mother. I so fear Mr. 
Forester will come while we are here,” said Clara. 

“T don’t think he would turn us out of the cottage,’ 
réplied Mrs. Walton, half-smiling ; “though, to be sur 
le has been very negligent about writing.” 

“Oh, he has quite forgotten us, mother, and ——” 

“Clara, dear Clara!” said a deep manly voice. but in 
a tone of the softest tenderness, and Charles Forester 
stood before them. 

“Clara,” said Mr. Forester, as he pressed her hand 
to his bosom, after she had become tranquillized, * Clara 
you little know how severe was the trial of my soul, 
how painful the sacrifice when I left you without 
declaring my love, and attempting to secure yours 1n 
return. But I was ‘going to atteud on my dear feeble 
mother, who required all my time and means; I knew 
not how long this filial duty would be upon me. 
Young, lovely and attractive as you were, ought I 
to have bound you in a long engagement, whieh 
might, as you saw more of the world, be irksome to 
you, and prevent you from choosing, among otliers, the 
rich and distinguished, who I foresaw would bow before 
you. I thank God that he strengthened me to do what 
I felt to be right—to leave you free. But dear Clara, 
I have prayed every night and morning on my knees 
| that if it could be, I might find you thus.” 

And they were married, Mr. Foreste¥ and Clara 
Walton; uuited in that true affection and sympathy of 
the beart. ‘ 

Mrs. Conant and her daughter, who were distant 
connections of Mrs. Forester, remained in Windsor till 
after the wedding, and Mrs. Bell acknowledged she had 
wronged Mrs, Walton, and never would again make an 
‘evil report of her neighbour on the mere “they say, 
| of the world. H: 
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THE THREE 
—_—_———_—— 
CHAPTER XXVIIL 


ROSES. 


JESSIE’S REVENGE. 


Man's crimes are his worst enemies, following 
Like shadows, till they drive his steps into 
The pit he dug, 

Mrs. RepcLyFre was an early riser—she was up with 
the sun. She saw nothing of Alice until they were all 
assembled at breakfast, when her daughter entered— 
pale, still, cold, impassible asi usual, and took her seat 
at the table, as unlike the*radiant and oelestial dreamer 
of the night as she was to the torturéd, half-frenzied 
sufferer of the day before. 

“Have you seen Janet this morning, Alice?” in- 
quired her uncle. 

“Yes, sir; I have just left her room. She has not 
yet risen.” 

“How is she then, my dear? ” 


Creon. 


“ As usual.” 
“And who is with her?” 
“Grandmother. She has the adjoining room, and 


stays with her always.” 

“She was not there when I went in yesterday; and, 
Hi the way, 1 have not seén her mother—how. is 
she?” 

_“She is improving in health—sheis quiet and happy 
since her reunion with Janet—she is doatingly fond, of 
the baby, and passes all her time in her chamber, except 
an hour in the afternoon, when she retires to take her 
nap. You will find her there after breakfast. She 
breakfasts with Janet.” 

_“And Janet, poor child! you really think, Agnes, 
that she is not entirely ont of her mind ?” 

“She is unsettled and fanciful. I have seen such 
cases before. Her mind will grow quiet as her health 
improves.” 

“ Quiet! God forbid that she should grow any quieter 
dan she is!” 

,, - have sent the carriage for Mr. Burleigh and 
Maggie, brother,” said the lady. 

“ Have you? - 

“ Tes ” 

“Well, we shall haye company enough here, pre- 
sently. I have sent my. ¢arriage for Jessie.” 

e You should have brought her with you.” 
_ Yes, but you see Jessie would not ride so long a 
journey alone with me—she is so foolish, so old 
maidish,” 
._ She is a very discreet young lady—over-particular 
1 some things, I admit.” 

Rising, they left the table and separated. Roland 
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[ALICE KEDCLYSFE’S DREAM. | 
Mildred went to Janet’s chamber, Mrs. Redclyffe draw- 
ing her daughter's arm within her own, turned into 
their mutual sitting-room. 

“ How are you, this morning, my love?” 

“Steady, sane—mother! no more of yesterday!” 

“No, no! but, Alice, do you know that Captain 
Houghton has returned ? ” 

“ Has he?” 

“ How quietly you say that! Yes, he has. He is at 
the Soldier’s Kest. I sent a card of invitation to him 
yesterday—this morning he sends back a reply, declin- 
ing the visit, and excusing himself. Alice, what is the 
meaning of this? ” 

“He knows, mother, that his presence distresses me.” 

“ And why, Alice?” 

“Stop, mother, stop! I beseech you, stop. Tell me 
of anything I can do to please you, and I will do it, 
only do not probe my soul so. Mother, is there any- 
thing I can do to satisfy you?” 

“Yes; go to church, Alice; goregularly. Lent is 
commencing—the devotions of the season will calm 
your mind. Say, Alice, will you do so?” 

“T will go to church, mother; but that is all I can 
promise.” 

Again, that night, her mother left her bed, and stole 
to the chamber of her daughter. Again she found the 
beautiful sleeper radiant with the light of some vision, 
as though a happy spirit breathed through every pore ; 
her skin roseate, her brow open, arched, and serenely 
joyous; her lips rosy, dewy, and half-apart in a beam- 
ing smile; her finger ends, half-lost in the shining 
ringlets, were rosy and elastic with the high tide of 
life; the regular breathing, attesting the healthful 
sleep—the radiant brow and smiling lips revealing the 
happy dream. Again the mother knelt by the bedside, 
and offered up thanks to the Divine Father, that so 
watched and blessed her daughter’s slumber. Then 
rising, and pressing a light kiss upon that heavenly 
brow, she left the chamber. 

The few days preceding the dinner-party passed in 
this way:—In the day, Alice was. pale, cold, reserved, 
or if her reserve was noticed, violently agitated, almost 
convulsed. In the night, in sleep, so roseate, warm, 
alive, and radiant. 

Jessie arrived upon the evening of the day she had 
been sent for, Just as she alighted from the carriage, 
the’coach containing Mr. Burleigh and Maggy drove 
up. Jessie immediately advanced to the old man, and 
held out her hand—he stopped, shrank from her, and 
shuddered. Maggie turned her back when she saw 
her approach. Jessie, without the least embarrass- 
ment, went on, and was received at the hall-door by 
Mrs. Redclyffe, who pressed her hand kindly, before 
she passed out to welcome Mr. Burleigh and his eccen- 








tric niece. No one saw the smile of fiendish malice 
that flickered, flamelike, around the crimson lips, and 
gleamed from the black eyes of the girl, as she went 
up-stairs, attended by a maid, to change her dress. 

This toilet was soon made, and she descended to the 
drawing-room. I said that Jessie had changed—had 
grown into a sort of fiendish beauty. She was very 
small, very slight, very elegant and graceful — her 
features were sharp and fierce, but her command of 
them perfect. She wore a dark blue satin, closely 
fitting, and no ornament, except her long ringlets. 

When she appeared at the door, Roland Mildred im- 
mediately arose, crossed the room, gave her his arm, 
and conducted her to a seat. 

“By the side of Mr. Burleigh, if you please, or 
rather between Mr. Burleigh and Mrs. Redclyffe. I 
wish to sit near that lady, and I wish to ask that dear 
old gentleman about his precious health and spinits,’” 
said Jessie, with her piquant smile. 

*“ As you please, wilful sprite! till dinner, but after 
dinner you will sit with me, you know,” rejoined 
Roland Mildred, forgetting his troubles in the charm ef 
Jessie’s voice and smile. 

Then, he took her straight up to the sofa upon 
which sat mother and daughter, and Mr. Burleigh, 
saying: 

“ Here! Jessie will accept no seat but one between 
Mr. Burleigh and yourself, Agnes—she loves you both 
so well!” and smiling, withdrew. 

To divide her witclieries, Jessie took Mrs. Redclyffe’s 
hand, and drawing it on her own lap, caressed it be- 
tween her own small fingérs, while she leaned affec-~ 
tionately towards Mr. Burleigh; and raising her dark, 
beautiful head, with all its falling ringlets, and lifting; 
her fine eyes lovingly towards his, she cooed, in softest 
tones: 

“Oh-h-h! I’ve longed to see you so much, my dear 
friend! How do you do? Um-m-m-me? You do 
not look well—are you in good health ? Um-m-m-me?” 

“ My health is failing, Jessie,” coldly and haughtily 
replicd Mr. Burleigh, turning pale with fear and dis- 

ust. 

“ Um-m-me—I feared. so,” pathetically coved Jessie, 
still keeping her eyes lovingly raised to his. “I am 
afraid you do not go into society enough. You must 
give us your company for a day at Oak Lodge, and 
bring Maggy with you—really you must, now; I in- 
tend to exact that promise before you leave ; "and then 
there darted from the softness of her eyes a quick, 
stiletto-like menace, quickly withdrawn but. under- 
stood. 

“ You will come—will you not?” 

“T—I shall be too happy,” gasped Mr. Burleigh, 
shrinking from her leaning shoulder, as from a fire. 
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Then, changing her tone to one of arch bantering, 
she turned to Mrs. Redclyffe, and said: 

“Do you know that Mr. Burleigh once saw a ghost 
in the churelhyard? ” 


The clergyman was ghastly with illness, dread, | exceedingly well. 
| matronly beauty, as I have before hinted. 
‘finely rounded form was 


loathing—or all three. 


“Look, Mrs. Redclyffe, look at Mr. Burleigh! I) 


declare he believes in ghosts! Just see how the men- 


tion of the subject alarms him! Did you ever tell Mis. cap set off without concedlifig the heavy bands of | zealously. When dinner Was. 0 


Redclyffe of the ghost you saw?) Did he?” 
“No; 


suddenly turning to Mr. Burleigh, and noticing now, 
jor the first time, his extreme pallor and yiglent agita- 
tion. 

“ Good Heavens !—Mr. Burleigh !—Jessic! a glass 
of water!—quick! What is it?” ' 

“N-nothing! A—a vertigo. I am subjecttto it—it 
will pass away !” PN, 

Jessie had flown from the room,‘and now returned 
with a glass of water, which she pressed upon. his ac- 
ceptance. He received it fromeier hands with averted 
eyes, and strong symptoms.@f hydrophebia. After a 
while she took the empty glass from him, beckoned her 
humble servant, Roland Mildred, from the opposite side 
of the room, gave it to him*to take out, and turning, 
bestowed her affectionate attentions again upon Mr. 
burleigh. 

“Are you better gow, um-m-m-me?” tenderly 

voed Jessie. ‘ 

“ Yes, yes, I am better now.” 

“Tam so relieved! Indeed; my own nerves have 
been dreadfully shattered by a dréam I had last 
night.” 

““A dream!” éxelaimed Mrs. Redclyffe, whom we 
know to have been very anuch interested in the 
plilosophy of night sleep aud dreams. 

Even the cold, gtillyabstracted Alice was. aroused 
from her apathyegy 

~ A dream" shelrepeated, fixing her large command- 





} 


and stood before them. 





ing eyes stem upon, Jessie, who, passing her hand to 
«nd fro across her brow, as if toecharm away a shadow 
Luere, replied : 


* Oh, yes, @ dream—a dreadful dream! Listen, Mr. | 


Burleigh.” ig 


He raised his head, and fixed his eyes in doubt and 
fear upon the countenance of the maligu girl, Mrs. | 
dielelyffe was also gazing at her. 

‘* My dream,” said Jessie, was this: 

“Methought the night was dark and stormy. I 


a likeness?” 


open. Roland Mildred was “trimly dressed—fresh as a 
bridegroom,” in his suit of black, which well became 
his complexion, cleared by receut illness, and his soft, 
light hair. He betrayed a consc:ousness of looking 
Mrs. Redelyife was a lady of rare 
Her, talland 

ed in a full dinner ¢os- 
tume of rich black velvet, am@a small slight gossamer 


glossy black hair parted abov@ther noble brow, . Alice 


but I did hear a strange report—.was it ever | were a crimson satin with fall and open sleeves and | room to# distant fauteuit, 
investigated ?—ever explained?” inquired that Jady, | open corsage, witht chemisctte And undersleeves of fine | clear eyés tur 


laée in full and¢deep fab Her long, black ringlets, 
floating down ag.jsual in fR@R divisions; were Without 
any ornawent beyond a sine étiing of pearls’ around 
her classic, head. Alice ségmed\ paler, thinner than 
ever! Nay, by the:contrast ®f her glowiig diss and 
long curls, her face looked, Raggard, ghastly—but, 
alas! little did she care abot, her looks, ‘She leaned 
wearily upon her uncle's. ar and peceived her guests 
with a politeness so evidently foreed as to call forth 
remarks suclivas these, when the latter had passed out 
of hearing: ° 


? 
“What can be the miattercwith Aliee Redcly ife ?— 


and of all wonders, wheres Captain’ Houghton ?” and 


| the simplest aud dullest of.their visitors would imme- 


diately combine these twovei ances. 

Nearly all thevexpected ¥isitors hod arrived, and 
Alice, nearly sinking with fatigue, had just requested 
permission to leave her post, When the name _of 
“* Monsieur de Lorraine” was anfounced; and Roland 
Mildred felt the arm ‘reclining’ upon his start and 
quiver as if piereed by anarrow, and whispered 
hastily : : peas: 

“You ate fatigued, Alice, and I must'lead you toa 
seat,” and would have doneso, but that the centléman 
announced immediately afterward entered tiie room, 
Roland. Mildred bowed “very 
lowly and gravely, and Mrs. Redclyffe, with more than 


usual suavity, greeted her new yisitor, and took him off 
to a seat. 


“ That is Monsieur de Lorraine, the new pastor of St. 


| Michael's.” 


“How remarkably handsome! How singularly 
zraceful! ” J 


“ How strangely like Alice! Did you ever see such 


The subject of their 
He was 


stood upon the sea-shore. The sky was pitch black, | a fine specimen of an harmoniously developed vital 
«xcept that the bay was in a seething tempest—its | temperament. I fear he would not interest the poetic 


were the suppressed whispers of the | 
| company, as he crossed the room and took a seat near 
| a lady of his own congregation. 

comments was, indeed, singularly handsome, 


waves rolled up from the bottom, and, luminous with reader, for, with all his remarkable beauty, health was 
) -hosphorescent light, roared aud rocked to and fro like | the great and striking peculiarity of his being, He 
te blue flames of a incasureless sea of fire, flaming up| was the ideal of physical, mental, and moral. health. 
against the inky sky, and tinging the black clouds with | He was tall and rather full formed, his countenance 


: lurid, blood-coloured lig ht. 


The wind ran groaning, | was very fine, his forehead was high and broad, his 


lowling, and shrieking like amaniac around the hori- | face rather long, but his cheeks and chin so full and 


iJ 
+Uh. 
yeport of an exploded world, rolling in fragments down 
the abyss of space! The lightuing glared around with | 
the consuming light of a firmament in conflagration. 
‘(he phosphorescent waves of the stormy bay burned | 
pale and blue beneath the sudden and insufferable | 
Llaze of light! 

. . * ° * * 
Tut tossing to and fro from one pale, blue flaming 
save to another was seen—what do you think, Mr, 
Thurleigh ?—a skeleton boat?” questioned the fell girl, 
iming her eyes suddenly with their lurid light full 
upon these ef Mr. Burleigh. The attention of her 
liearers had been too absorbed by the maguetic power 


of the girl to notice the increasing and alarming illness | 


of Mr. Burleigh, who now fell forward in a swoon. 
‘he company started up in dismay and confusion, 
bells were rung violently, servants ran in hurriedly, 
tie old man was raised and Jaid upon the sofa, a groom 
was despatched on horseback for a physician, and in 
the terrors and consternation that ensued, no one 
thought of the termination of Jessie's dream. 

She knelt by his side, bathed his temples with harts- 
lorn, watched his returning life with the deep interest of 
1uatlice, and when at last he opened his eyes, stooped 
and hissed in his ears: 

“ When you give me another public affront, look for 
9..0ther—' vertigo!’” 

All this time Maggie was in Janct’s chamber playing 
with the baby, chatting with the old lady, and doing 
Ler cheerful best to make every one there happy. 





CHAPTER XXIx. 
MAURICE DE LORRAINE. 


Sublime significance of mouth, 
Dilated nostril full of youth, 
And forehead royal with the truth, 
With sovran eyes of depth profound— 
And yet, 
The power of life was in them set. 
Mrs. Browning. 


strikingly like the pale aud haggard Alice. 
impossible to analyse this startling resemblance, for 





} 





The thunder broke overhead with the terrific | round as to give the whole face a fine oval cast; yet, 


with all this difference of form and complexion, he was 
It. was 


when closely examined, it was so intangible that it 
Would disappear, and. you would say it was a delu- 
sion—there was none at all—until he would look at you 


and speak, aud then the resemblance—say almost the | 


identity—would half-terrify you. There eat the sub- 
ject of this description, cheerfully conversing, with the 
lady on his right, From the time of his entrance, a 
new spirit seemed infused into the hitherto formal and 
silent company. Conversation received an impulse, 
and pleasant talk and merry jest and happy smile went 
round like a pleasant agitation, affecting all but Alice, 
who, in a remote corner, sat alone and moody. Soon 
Lorraine arose and mingled with the crowd, diffusing 


| life and gaiety as he passed. 


“Dear me! I think he is very lively fer a minister 
of the gospel! ” said a sour-visaged lady in a hissing 
whisper, unconscious of being heard by the subject of 
her remark. He turned quickly around and rested 
his eyes raining light and blessing and joy upon her, 
and then passed on, The lady's brow cleared as by 
magic; aid warmed and exalted, she, too, passed on 
her way rejoicing in light. 

Through the crowd he was seeking Maggy. He 
found her, and the merry maiden sprang joyously to 
meet him. 

“T want you to take me to Mrs. Staunton’s cham- 
ber,” said he. 

And Maggy, with a “Certainly; please come this 
way!” led him out. She took him straight up to 
Janet's apartmeiit, “Now, do you wish me to go in?” 

“Yes,” said he. Yes, I wish you to come in.” And 
they entered. 

Janet was in the same arm-chair—in the same still 
attitude. ‘The old lady sat in the one opposite, smiling 
to the babe that lay in the crib beside her. A brighter 
smile broke like a burst of sunshine over the,old lady’s 
face as the visiter entered. Eveu Jauet’s cold face 


. | lighted up. He took the hands of ¢ach, and then 
Te day of the dinner-party came. The handsomely- | gat down between them. 


When he left them a half- 


furnished drawing-room was decorated and thrown | hour after, the face of the old lady was lighted with 


intelligence, and that of Janet, with emotion—at ast 
| When he reached the drawing-room, the peop! c 
| all going into dinner. He took Alice’s arm, and dy; 
| ing it within his own, conducted her to the table: and 
during the passage, while her arm reposed in his, hor 
excited nerves grew calm, her heart quiet, lier mind 
clear, as by aumiiracle. . He sat by her side during diy- 
| ner —watelied her attentively, and, waited on hor 
‘ + hie” again drew her 

: ¢ to the drawing- 
M® beside her, his 
: Wargard face, 
misery, The 















_ arm within his own, and.tos 


| seeking to read’ ticre the secret of he} 
| other guests, who had followed them into the saloon, 
| dispersed- themselves in gay pal Over the room. 

None approached their fuuteuil He-was still perusing 


her countenance. IIg@m eyes were drop et there 
was no disturbance, mo paleneds, no trembling, 10 
| shrinking from-that clear and searching gaze. A}! was 
} @almness. At lagthe spoke, and his. d, full, liquid 


notes were melody. : 

“ Alice, wo. meet at last—meet for the second, tine 
for three years—and Ifind yon, oh! so frightiully 
altered, Alice, I knew nothing of this, “I kiew you 
had never entered the church since my arrival, bit [ 
conjectured that devotion to your cousin prtevenied 
you. I did noé guess that you had been ill. Have 
you been ill?” 

“In body? no,” replied Alice, without lifting her 
eyelashes. ; 

“Then you hive mentally suffered, It is even as I 


feared. Tell me*the cause of your trouble. Ia! dy 

» you shudder so, and grow pallid; and drop your face 
upon your hands! Nay, may, look up, raise your eyes 
to mine. I would soothe, not-agitate you; look at ine, 
Alice!” : ¢ 


Was ‘there mesmerism, or magic in those soft, fu'l 
toniés, ‘fall of-compassion ascommand? Alice, wit! 
the docility of a child, slowlywraised her eyes, aud 
slowly Tet them meet his own—his clear, deep eyes, 
whiencé light and life, blessing and joy, streamed into 
hers, filling her heart with peace—raising her soul to a 
new sense of life. “Tt was as though that glance had 
rent apart the curdling blood that now flowed lealth- 
| fully through all her veins—flushing her cheeks, light- 
| ing her eyes, and elevating her spirits. 

He was a shade paler and a degree sadder, as he 
said : 

“T will not ask you for your secret again. Some day 
you will tell it me. But I will ask you to come tu 
church. Promise me that.” 

“ Yes, I promise it—the more readily that I have 
passed ‘my word to my mother to do so.” 

“That is well. Alice, look in my eyes and read my 
soul deeply as your glance can pierce—and for any- 
thing that lies deeper than that, ask me and I will tell 
you.” 

“ Why do you say this to me?” 

“ Because I read in your countenance, among otler 
things, wonder, interest, and curiosity.” 

“ Nothing more?” 

“Yes; something more! 

| read, Alice? ” 
| “No!” exclaimed Alice, shuddering violently, struck 
with a sudden convulsion. 

His hand fell slowly and lightly on hers, and her agi- 
tation subsided. “Now you might, if you so pleased, 
| tell me the darkest secret of your heart, and it woul 

grow bright in the communieation ; or, you may ask we 
| for mine—you may sift me thoroughly.” 

"Vell me then, the secret of your power.” 

“My power? Alice, the evening is pleasant, though 
cool; will you come on the lawn?” And without 
waiting her reply, he cheerfully arose, took her hand, 
and drew her through the glass-doors, and down the 
marble steps to the lawn. “ Now, my power—which 

wer? I have several.” 

“Listen, then. Three years ago, before I had ever 
seen you, I was attacked with typhus fever. You came. 
I was speechless, sinking—you prayed by me—aud 
your voice called back the departing spirit—I lived! I 
knew my life-giver. Explain that.’ 

“ Alice! [earnestly desired your recovery. I prayed 
for it—believed in it; that is all.” 

“Again! we met around the death-bed of an old, 
very eld lady. We believed her dying of age and sor- 
row. You were summoned. You prayed by her, 
touched her, and she lived! How was that? ” 

“1 said, if this aged woman dies now and thus—a 
young heart will be smitten with an incurable remorse 
through Kfe. I believed in the possibility of restoring 
even her. I prayed for it. I strove for it. God heard 
my prayer, blessed my effort, and she lived!” 

“A third time! My cousin Janet became a mother, 
and fei into ‘a sudden lethargy that was all but ceath. 
Her senses were suspended. Her pulse was gone. She 
was pronounced dead—ouly you averred it was not so. 
You sat by her for hours, with her hand clasped in 
yours. Life passed again into that rigid form—she re- 
covered—she awoke.” ay 

“ And when I felt the cold hand warm and thrill in 
mine, I laid it upon the lap of her grandmother, whe 
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sat upon the bed, and went out—went to return the 
ost hearty thanks for a granted prayer that ever in- 


spired my soul,” 

«here is something more in this than you have ex- 
ylained. At least there is more than I apprehend. 
Listen yet. This day, before you came, our company 
was formal and silent, You entered, and the. gloom 
was dispersed; the formal became easy and shave; the 
silent were set to chatting pleasantly ; the sad became 
merry; the sullen gay! Come, tell me how was 


™ 


this: 
« Alice, I can better explain this. You put a lump | 
of sugar in a, tasteless glass of water, and the whole | 


{uid is sweet; you puta few drops of perfume in a phial 
of sweet-oil, and all becomes fragrant, Everything in 


the material world has its correspondences in .the } 


spiritual, Iam always happy, Alice ; and whither I go 
lcarry happiness. I am filled with faith; I inspire 
others with faith, I am very strong; I strengthen 
those I meet. I have ‘perfect health. My influence 
upon all with whom I converse is wholesome. Are 
you satisfied ? ” 

“ «Not yet. By what power do you calm my nerves, 
quiet my mind—yet set me talking as I should never 
wlk if I were not under a species of influence, of 
which I am conscious, but which I do not compre- 
hend ? ” 

“By will, Alice!” 

“Yes! yes! but how does that will act upon mine? 
Tell me.” 

“You are scarcely prepared for that knowledge yet, 
however ”—he fixed his eyes, with their dazzling rays 
of light, full upon hers and said: “shall I tell thee, 
Alice? ” 

*«No,” she exclaimed, with sudden emergy. 


And again that hand sank’ slowly, lightly, softly | 


upon hers—and again the delirium of her, nerves 
subsided, and she grew serene and became cheerful. 
Rising, he left her sidé now, and went through the 
rooms, like @ Sun-ray spreading light and cheerfulness. 
Many of the visitors present, saw, for the first time, 
their young pastor out of the pulpit. <All admired 
him; he drew all hearts as well by his perfect beauty, 
as by the subdued joyousness of his expression and 
manners. Only one dark form withdrew before him, 
keeping far out of his way, lurking in corners, gliding 
by walls, hiding in the midst of'a group or within the 
shades of a curtained bay window. One person that 
he had never yet chanced to meet face to tace—Jessio 
Appleton. Mrs, Redclyffe rejoiced to see the cheerful- 
ness that her daughter revealed. Ascribing it at once 
to the influence of her pastor, she hoped that this 
night continue. More than ever of late she had been 
possessed of the idea that “her daughter’s melancholy 
arose rather from a distempered mind than from any 
external and tangible cause. 
to believe Alice the victim of a monomania, 
new hoped would yield to the spiritual influences of 
religion. And, as the evening wore away, and she 
sw her emerging more and more from her moody 
abstraction, beaming’ into’ bright and brighter life, 
once more she dared look forward to the dearest object 
f her life—her daughter's marriage with Captain 
Houghton. Indeed, she had most painfully felt that 
the delay of this expected marriage, without apparent 
cause or any explanation, had subjected them to con- 
jecture and comment, ill to be braved by a spirit. high 
ashers. Now her long-depressed hopes arose. Night 
«me. Her guests dispersed. Alice bade her good- 
night with a smile—a smile! she had not seen one on 
ber waking face ‘before for three years. And there 
was a iervent joy in the “good-night and God bless 
you, my child!” that she breathed in parting from her 
laughter at the door of her chamber. She weut to 
ler own room, and having prayed retired to bed, and 
immediately fell aslee 

Mrs. Redclyffe was suddenly startled from her deep 
sleep, by something—a dream—a shock—a sudden and 
wnaccountable terror; and springing up in bed, shook 
‘s with an ague-fit. “A moment passed so, and then 
the strong mental*control of the lady subdued the 
agitation of her nerves, and She arose and ‘struck a 
‘ght. Her first thought was. her daughter. With an 
‘accountable presentiment and terror, she passed into 
Alice’s room, She ‘went up to her bed—started! 
Suppressed a shriek at the appalling sight that met her 
‘yes. Deathly pale, frightfully, distorted, violently 

lsed, yet sleeping &till—was that form. Oh, the 

y: oh, the auguish written on the brow of the 
veeper! Down and out went the candle, with her 
delirium of alarm. 
, Alice! awake! awake!” she éxclaimed, raising 
“é girl in her arms, She slowly opened her eyes— 
vowly, more slowly. than ever before, came back the 
ass Ler soul to them. “ Alice my child, what is 
al this?” 
: She was now calmly looking on her mother’s face. 
“ve arose, and giving her hand to her, said : 
* Andare your nightsj.as well as your days, disturbed 
°y care for me, my dear mother? Come, I will tell 
= my dark seeret—thou shalt guide me. Come, 
‘other. let us go into your chamber.” 
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CHAPTER XXX. 
THE CONFESSION. 


Can nothing less than sinning sate the soul, 
Can nothing but perdition serve to nest— 
Our hearts? 
Man seeks happiness in low or unworthy 
objects: that is his sin: he does not find 
it there; that is his glory. Dewey. 


Question : 


Festus. 
Answer : 





| Iwas packed into a close stage-coach on my journey 


tell you. 


shutters, let the still, holy starlight in—there—so that 
I can dimly see your form while my faceis in shadow, 
Put your arm around me, mother; let me lay my brow 
upon your shoulder—so—do not speak yet, mother ; let 
me tell you as I should talk ina dream. Nay, I am in 
a dream; let me tell you before I waken, or before my 
mood changes, when the rack would not wring my 
secret from me. Are you listening, mother? Press 
me closer if you can, but do not speak. 

A gentler, closer embrace of the arm—a gentle kiss, 
was the only answer, 

One of the mother’s arms was around the waist of her 
child, whose forehead rested on her shoulder ; her other 
hand clasped her daughter's, who. commenced in a low 
monotonous tone, like one talking in sleep and fearful 
of waking. 


| - Pp 

} the window; yes, draw the cuftain back, unclose the 
| 

| 


from home to school. 
not? 





“No, mother, do not light the candle, or I could never | 
Come, sit with me on that low lounge under | 


Life seemed—yes, life was, very brilliant and | only those eyes. 
dazzling to me! I was filled with enthusiasm and joy! | vision of new life—of love, joy, streams of light poured 


another sinking into the sea. All the horrors of all 
the wars I had ever read of in history were reproduced 
and re-enacted around me. All the fields of carnage 
—the sacked cities—all—all tke horror without the 
glory! And through all moved hither and thither, 
through smoke and flame, the hideous, blackened and 
deformed caricature of Houghton! Methought he gave 
the word of command that sped the cannon-ball on its 
errand of destruction into the peaceful town. I stood 
within a dwelling with the split and blackened walis 
| still shivering around me; dead bodies in fragments 
| lying about.” 

‘Hush, hush, my child, those visions of your de- 
liriuam were owing to high fever, What next? go on 
quietly. 

“Gradually, very gradually, the fire burned low— 
the fever cooled—the vision of flame and blood de- 
parted, leaving me only the haunting memory; then 
my soul fluttered—floated—wavered toward the light 
of consciousness and reason ; still it was not a recovery 
or an awakening, it was more like a healthful transi- 
tion in a dream. I became quiet, cool, half-conscious 
of a decrease of fever, and a pleasant slumber. A cool, 
delicious touch, like a snow-flake on my brovw, at last 
awoke me. I opened my eyes and looked up—living, 
sane, restored, happy—looked up to meet a pair of eyes 
brooding over mine—eyes so clear and pure in their 








“ It is three years—nearly four, mother—since I went , beautiful depths, that it seemed I could look deep down 
Well, I was joyous, then, was I a boundless heaven within. 


Those eyes ; I saw, I felt, 
They were another vision to me—a 


| Perhaps the highest joy I felt then, was in the ardent }. from their orbs into mine, illuminating, strengthening, 


admiration of George Houghton, Yes, whether when 
to school, or in the crowded room, or in the recreation 
: grounds, or the chapel, or the dormitory—wherever 
| my body, or even my intellect might be, my spirit was 
roaming through palace, halls, grounds, with. George. 
The ring he placed upon my finger at parting, the 
miniature that he hung upon my bosom, seemed to me 
holy as the holiest saint’s relics. I would clasp them 
in prayer; I walked apart as in a golden dream. 
Everything ministered to this one idea — George 
Houghton. In all my occupations, amusements, and 
studies, this was the Alpha and Omega—the beginning 
and the end. This was the centre around which my 
whole life revolved. 

“I did not mingle with my schoolfellows. All deep 
joy shuns levity as sorrow does—yes, more than sor- 
row does. Sorrow may seek to disguise or distract 
itself in levity ; Kut earnest joy is always serious. So 
I walked apart im a golden dream. My companions 
called me haughty; my teachers charged me with 





, absence of mind; and they were right. No nun lived 


such an ‘inner life’ as I did. My life was ‘ hidden’ 
indeed with—not with a * heaveuly’ but an earthly 
‘bridegroom.’ Yes; I was indeed ‘ Glory’s Bride ’~in 
imagination.” 

“You loved him, Alice! You might have been 
happy as prosperous. Alas! what followed? I wait 
to hear.” 

A deep sigh, followed by silence, answered her. At 
last : 


“ Do you recollect, mother, that I was scarcely fifteen 
years old then?” 

“ Yes, yes; I. remember—but go on, or rather I 
mean—take your time, my dear child.” 

“Mother, I loved him not. I never loved him; 
never could, never can love him!” 

“ Alice! are you then indeed mad? You give me 
the history of the most rapt and ‘passionate devotion, 
and end by sayiug that you did not, could not, cannot 
love the man!” 

“ Mother, I did not—my passion, for it was a passion, 
if one ever fired a human soul—was of the imagination 
only—it was the fever, the enthusiasm of hero-worship/ 
por more, nor less,” 

“Oh, Alice, there is something behind yet! ” 

“There is, and yet—— | Well, yon know, mother ; 
or perhaps you do not know, that schoolgirls are most 
voracious after news of any description. Of all the 
dwellers upon ‘earth, they are the. most. inveterate 
gossips! Sometimes I would come suddenly into the 
playroom and find a group of girls discussing him and 
me! ‘Heiress of an immense fortune?’ ‘Yes! 
already engaged?’ Alas! mother, you ‘think these 
details put off as long as possible—the trath.” 

“ Nay, courage, Alice; I have grown very calm ; tell 
me now calmly what next!” 

“I will tell you. I am quiet now. I dreaded the 
telling of this story, or the commencement of it.” 

“ My child, talk plainly, quietly.” 

“JT will. I will go on, for now it is more like a 
dream than ever. Mother, I lived in'that world of 
ideas, until typhus fever broke out in the school, and I 
was among its first victims. More than ever in the 
delirium of fever, was my mind absent from my body— 
not in a world of joy and glory, as before, but in one 
every way the reverse. Visions of fire and smoke— 
vast sheets of flame scorched and suffocated me ; visions 








sickened me with disgust and horror ; at one moment I 


all my being. They talked to me so much in that in- 
stant of time. They said: ‘ Awake, arise, put on thy 
strength.’ They said: ‘ Even as nowhas passed away 
that horrid dream, so will at last pass away all the crime 
and anguish of earth; and as now thou hast awakened 
cool and happy, so at death shalt thou awake from the 
fever-dream of time to the life of heaven, and to the 
eternity of good.’ Then the eyes set, as the stars go 
down, or else my eyes closed on them to open on 
another and a celestial dream.” 

Alice paused and then resumed: “ So I floated about 
in the atmosphere of that silvery dream, bright, radiant, 
dazzling, as a mist of liquid diamonds, and still the sun 
of that celestial union was the clear-eyed angel, shower- 
ing rays of light as he moved, Such were the blissful 
visions of my reviving life.” 

Alice again paused, trembling, as it were, upon the 
verge of her revelation, And her mother silently 
pressed her hand, 

“Mother, by my bedside sat a form whose very pres- 
ence diffused an atmosphere of health around me. My 
dry, hot hand was clasped by a soft, cool palm, that 
seemed to have the power of allaying my fever. This 
was before I could converse, mother; and then at last 
a voice fell on my ear—a voice so full of melody—oh, 
of more—of faith, hope, love, of subdued joyousness— 
that my heart, which had lain torpid or frozen through 
all the enthusiasm of my hero-worship, now stirred 
within my bosom like a new being, awakened by, 
vibrating to that sound. ‘And, mother, when that 
gaze, voice, and touch were absent from my side, my 
life would sink, struggle, rise and sink again, the dark 
water of death surging around to engulf me. So, 
vibrating between death and life, doubt and faith, fear 
and hope, gloom and joy, my convalescence advanced ; 
and ever I could hear of an angel of restoration, who 
went about with healing on his wings among the sick, 
sinful, or desponding.” 

“Speak without metaphor, if you can, my child 
Who then was this missionary ? ” 

“ He, too, I heard, had left his books and entered the 
army as a-lad, or rather, I should say, followed the 
army, for his post was always with the ill and dying, 
or upon the field, among the wounded, exposed’ to all 
the dangers of battle, but never mingling in it. “When 
the war was over, he returned, and again his post’ was 





by the bedside of the sick and suffering, and such suc- 
cess attended his efforts, that many superstitious people 
believe his power to be miraculous; indeed ‘his niedical 
skill was great, and the greater part of those he at- 
tended'‘in the twofold capacity of physician of mind 
and body, recovered, 

“ But who, then, was this missionary’? ” 

“ Ah, mother, have you not divined? This gifted 
son of God was—Mautice de Lorraine! ” 
“ Our young pastor ?” 
“ Yes,” ‘ 
Well, my child, well, what has this to do with your 
secret—your sin 2” 
Alice shuddered within her mother’s embrace. 
Everything, everything, mother! This man became 
—is now—the day-star of my life. I loved—I love 
him still. Yes, he became—is now—the central life of 
my heart, the soul of my soul, that part of me which 
shall be immertal—or J am crazy!” 
The silence of the mother was here complete—abso- 
lute. A long pause ensued, and then she groaned out, 
rather than spoke : 
“Lost child, why did you not struggle with it? 





was wrapt in the flames of a burning city, and at | 








Why did you not cling to your fidelity to your be- 
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trothed 2 Why did you not wrestle with this terrible 
6ln ft 

“Wrestle, mother? As well might night wrestle | 
against the dawning of the morning, as I to try to keep 
out this love by clinging to my hero-dream!” 

* Oh, lost, lost girl !” 

“ Mother, I did struggle—and suffered! Mother, I had 
a fine constitution when I left home, hadI not? I had 
a fine complexion, too—see me now—flesh all dried 
from me, consumed in the fervent heat of my—remorse, 
Mother, mother, this destroying excess of emotion 
was stronger than the strong words I have used to 
express it; yet I was not insane—this was a delirium ; 
a frenzy ef excited passion, but not insanity; for 
though ia this fever flesh and blood were fused and 
dried away, yet never was my mind more active, more 
clear, Oh, mother, I was very nearly frantic; the 
more so, that I dared not unbosom myself to any one; 
and, as the very climax of my trial, they sent Maurice 
de Lorraine himself to talk to me. I made an excuse, 
and declined to receive him. Then, mother, I wrote 
te you, expressing a wish to return home; you came 
aud brought me here. ‘I tried to banish every thought, 
every memory of Maurice. I prayed, fasted, tried to 
lose myself in study; tried to uproot one image in my 
heart, and plant another there. In vain, mother, I 
tried to look on George Houghton as I had looked 
before; to love and venerate him, to believe I owed to 
him my very being. Oh, worse than vain! See, 
mother, what remorse has consumed my heart for 
treachery to my betrothed husband; for my impious, 
my sacrilegious love! and when, after months had 
passed, months of criminal love and cousuming remorse, 
and I had nearly withered to the ruin I am now, we met 
again, suddenly, unexpectedly, at the bedside of my 
grandmether. When I met his. eye, the blood stag- 
nated in my heart, I reeled, and for a moment lost 
myself.” She paused, and then resumed very gently, 
in a lower, quieter tone: “My mother, do you think 
Ihave been mad? Yes, siuce I left school, since my 
return home, I have been mad at times—sometimes 
frenzied with such a poignant sense of guilt, that I 
have thought in this sacrilegious love, I had committed 
the unpardonable sin; and then, indeed, I was often 
near betraying myself by breaking out into actual 
madness, Oh, often when you and others thought me 
so cold, so quiet, my superficial composure covered an 
internal storm that threatened each instant to break 
out into madness. Therefore, mother, when you 
touched. the..subject of my secret anguish, I had to 
escape, for more than life—my sanity; for I was in 
momentary dread and danger of losing the slight but 
perfect self-control I exhibited, There was but a paper 
wall between me and raving madness, And I knew if 
this was but once burst through all was over with me 
I knew if I lost my self-command, I should also for- 
feit my self-respect, and the respect of others. So, with 
all my guilt and remorse, I was hanglity still. Mother, 
I dreaded to meet him more than death and perdition. 
I absented myself from church, and when he came 
to the house, I kept out of sight. I did not expect 
him here at the dinner-party; he came, and there- 
fore I was taken by surprise. But, mother, now 
the mystery again, for after the first shock of my 
nerves had passed, his glance, voice, and touch had 
a magnetic power of tranquillizing me; he affected 
me now as he had in the first hours of my recovery 
from death and sickness. Mother, I know not the 
spiritual mystery of what I next experienced, but 
it was this: I read God’s mercy in his eyes—heard 
God’s blessing in his voice—felt God’s love in his 
toueh. You saw how cheerful I was, mother. I re- 
tired to rest, and then came a reaction, a dreadful 
dream, from which you awoke me. Verily, ‘we war 
not with flesh and blood, but with powers and princi- 
palities of darkness.’ But, mother, that wholesome in- 
fluence of yesterday evening has given me strength at 
last to confide in you, and I feel better for it. Speak 
to me, dear mother.” 

Mrs. Redclyffe sat silent for a long timey with her 
hands clas together upon her keees, her eyes 
strained, and a look of unutterable anguish upon her 
brow. She was appalled by what she, like her 
daughter, looked upon as a sin of the deepest dye, for 
which earth scarcely contained a parallel or heaven a 
pardon. 

“ Speak to me, dearest mother. 
am to do, and I will do it.” 

“Oh, lost, lost girl! You say that you were not 
mad until after your return home. Alas! you have 
been mad from first to last.” 

“ Patience, dearest mother; look on my poor worn 
face, and you will have patience.” 

“Oh, Alice, this is the bitterness of woe.” 

“ Look at me, dearest mother.” 

“Oh, my child, would that thou hadst died in thy 
cradle, innocent.” 

“ Oh, that I alone could suffer now, my mother.” 

“Oh, Alice, would that I could suffer for thee, alone. 
Would that I could die, if that would cleanse thy soul.” 

* One has done that for me, mother; calm yourself, 
mother—tell me, what shall I do?” 


Tell me now what I 








“Oh, Alice, your brilliant worldly prospects have 
vanished in darkness, and with them all my earthly 
hopes of happiness. No matter for your lost splendid 
prospects, or my lost happiness, they weigh lighter 
than a feather ageinst the heavy weight of this enor- 
mous guilt. Repent, unless thou wouldst be as 
wretched in the next world as this.” 

“ My dearest mother.” 

“Embrace me, Alice. Nay, child, weep for yourself, 
not for me.” 

The sun was now up and shining broadly and 
brightly into the chamber. The mother and daughter, 
sorrowful but cali, separated. As Alice opened the 
door of her mother’s chamber, leading out into the hall, 
a dark form suddenly sprang away and fled down the 
passage too swiftly to be recognized in the dusky hall, 
where the window-blinds yet remained closed. It was 
with a feeling of vague foreboding that Mrs. Redclyffe 
now sought her room. 

That morning, after breakfast, the remaining visitors 
departed, leaving tle family at Oak Lodge to the quiet- 
ness of their domestic cirele. é 

(To be continued.) 





SCIENCE. 





Great Specrroscope.—We have just received the 
following description of the most powerful spectro- 
scope ever constructed and applied to the spectrum. It 
has nine prisms filled with the bisulphide of carbon, 
giving 2+ inches aperture, with telescope of corre- 
sponding size. This instrument has established the 
following points: that the lines of the solar spectrum 
are as innumerable as the stars of heaven; it shows 
distinctly ten times as many lines as are given by 
Kirchoof in his chart, and an infinitude of nebulous 
bands just on the point of being resolved; it proves 
that the coincidences between the bright lines of the 
metallic spectra and the dark lines of the solar spec- 
trum remain permanent; and it shows that many of 
the bands of the metallic spectra are broad coloured 
spaces crossed by bright lines. 

PURIFYING GAS WITH ANIMAL CHARCOAL 

Tue following interesting extracts are from a com- 
munication by Mr. George Smedley, of the Sleaford 
Gas Works. He says: 

“Being engaged (with the assistance of another per- 
son) in manufacturing manures from the refuse of the 
works, we made use of animal carbon as a vehicle, and 
on one occasion I had some gas-liquor filtered through 
a small quantity of the same, when I discovered that, 
after filtration, the liquor was deprived of nearly the | 
whole of its ammonia. I repeated the operation seve- | 
ral times, and each time obtained the same result. 
Then came the thought—I have neither scrubber nor 
washer; here is a material that has an affinity for 
ammonia in a liquid form; why not in a gaseous one? 
Try it. I did so by filling one tray in each purifier’ 
with the carbon. 

“ On the following days I applied the turmeric tests; 
and lo! the old nuisance had vanished. I afterwards 
made a small purifier, charged it with carbon, and, on 
testing the gas witl: the crude apparatus at my disposal, 
discovered it had the power of intercepting sulphuretted 
hydrogen as well as ammonia, but only a small per- 
centage of carbonic acid. Further, I believe gas puri- 
fied by animal carbon, retains a r percentage of 
hydrocarbons than by either lime or oxide of iron. I 
must confess to you that I have not the means of satis- 
fying myself on these points; and should only be too 
glad if any one in the gas world would solve these 
questions for me. 

“ My only idea at present is that it may be useful on 
small works where no means are provided of getting 
rid of the ammonia, by using it for that purpose, and 
afterwards disposing of it at a profit. As the great 
question with us all is to have our gas as pure as pos- 
sible, at the smallest cost, I submit this to you with 
the view that some one may take it up.” 


WHY ARE OUR GIRLS SO UNHEALTHY? 

In the conclusion of a previous article on this sub- 
ject, I alluded to the difference in the sexes in liability 
to deformity inthe spinal column. While this occurs 
very seldom in boys, it is exceedingly common in girls. 
Dr. Warren said on this point, “Of the well-educated 
females within the sphere of my experience, about one- 
half are affected with some degree of distortion of the 
spine.” A very judieious French writer says: “It is 
so common that out of twenty girls who have attained 
the age of fifteen years, there are not two who do not 

resent very: manifest traces of it.” ‘This deformity 
nas been sometimes attributed to the posture which is 
assumed in study; but if this were the cause, it should 
be more prevaleut among boys than girls, as they are 
by custom allowed to be less careful as to posture. The 
true cause of the deformity is the feebleness of the 


| 





tissues from lack of invigorating exercise. 
The tendency of nature is to symmetry, and this is 


maintained even in opposition to decided influences to 


the contrary, so long as there is vigour; but when there 
is fecbleness, irregularity of action results, and there ig 
therefore a tendency to deformity. The twenty-four 
bones of the spine, with their. intervening cartilages, 
are held together in a symmetrical column by muscles 
and ligaments. Now when this column is bent to one 
side for some length of time, no permanent bending to 
that side is produced, because the firm cartilages ‘and 
ligaments, by their elasticity, restore the column to its 
upright position as soon as the bending power ceases 
to be applied. Moreover, the muscles on both sides are 
so nicely balanced, when they have their natural 
strength, that they hold the spine exactly in the middle, 
when there is no attempt by to bend it to one side or 
to the other. But, on the other hand, when there is an 
enfeebled condition, the diminished elasticity of the 
ligaments and the cartilages, and the irregular action 
of the weaker muscles, together cause & failure to some 
little extent in the restoration of the symmetry, and 
repeated failures at length produce manifest deformity. 
—Dr. Hooper. 
THE BRAIN. 

Tue brains of a Bushwoman and of two idiots of 
European descent have been examined by Professor 
J. Marshall. From an abstract of his» paper, given in 
the “ Proceedings of the. Royal Society,” No. 57, we 
select the following notices: 

The Bushwoman was. aged, and about five feet in 
height, and the form of her cranium is a long, narrow 
ovoid, less dolichocephalic (longheaded) than the negro 
skull. The actual weight of the preserved brain was 
21°77 oz., which ig estimated as less by 8°5 oz. than 
the average weight of the brains of European females 
of the same age. The general result of the inquiry 
showed that the fissures in the Bushwoman’s brain are 
rather more complex than in the brain of the Hottentot 
Venus, but much less so than in the European. They 
are rather more complex on the left than on the right 
side of the brain. They are widely separated from those 
of the ape’s brain. Professor Marshall concludes: 

1. That all the convolutions proper to man are pre- 
sent; but, as compared with. the European brain, are 
much more simple, and less marked with secondary 
sulci, The greatest deficiency is in the occipital and 
orbital convolutions.. 

2. That the conyolutions, taken generally, are rather 
more complex than those represented in Gratiolet’s 
figure of the Hottentot Venus’s brain, which may be 
partly due to the obliteration of details in the latter 
during its long period of preservation. 

3 and 4. That the resemblance between the Bush- 
woman’s brain and the Hottentot Venus’s brain is suffi- 
cient to justify the conclusion that the latter was not 
an idiot or a defectively developed individual; but both 
brains, as compared with the Eu n, have an in- 
fantile simplicity, characteristic eat sex, but chiefly 
of race. 

5. That the convolutions, being more simple, can be 
more easily traced and compared on the two sides than 
usual, but still show abundant evidences of the sym- 
metry characteristic of man. 

6. That there is a greater difference between the 
Bushwoman’s cerebrum and the highest ape’s cerebrum, 
than between it and the European cerebrum; buta 
less specific difference between it and the European, 
than between the chimpanzee and the orang; and, of 
course, much less than between the highest and lowest 
quadrumanous brains. There is, however, less differ- 
ence between the Bushwoman and the highest ape, 
than between the latter and the lowest quadrumanous 
animals, 

7. The general results justify the expectation, that 
characteristic differences of degree of cerebral develop- 
ment may hereafter be found in the several leading 
races of mankind. The idiots’ brains examined were 
those of a woman, aged forty-two, and a boy, aged 
twelve. ‘The former was able to walk—rather badly, 
dress a doll, and say a few words. The latter could 
neither walk, handle anything, nor articulate a single 
word. 

‘The following are some of the general conclusions 
arrived at:—1. The idiots” cerebra are not merely di- 
minutive organs, having all the, proper paris on @ 
smaller scale, but these “parts are fewer in number, less 
complex, and different in relative proportion and posi- 
tion. 2. Nevertheless, all the primary and connecting 
convolutions proper to the human cerebrum are repre- 
sented in the idiots’, but are very remarkably simplified. 








Ropsixe THE Deap.—The only son of a Mr. and 
Mrs. Childerstone, of Bury St. Edmonds, died some 
time ago, and the parents, eccentric people, agreed that 
whichever of them survived the other, should take care 
that certain articles belonging to the deceased son were 
put into the coffin of the one who first died. Mr. 
Childerstone, the father, died last January. The body 
was attired in a suit of black; and before the coftiv-lid 
was fastened on, his widow saw deposited by the side 
of the remaias of her husband £40 in gold, some 
watches, chains, rings, scari-pins, and other jewellery, 
and other articles of trifling value, consisting of a cork- 
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screw, a comb, tin shaving-boxes, &c. The sexton,a 
man named Docking, heard that valuable property had 
peen buried with the deceased, and induced two other 
men, named Graham and Bird, to join him in robbing 
the tomb. They did so, and obtained, it is said, about 
£60 worth of plunder. Bird was apprehended and con- 
fessed. His accomplices have absconded. 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURES. 





To Destroy Inrecrious Arr.—At a late meeting of 
the British Scientific Association at Newcastle, Dr. 
Jichardson said the best way to destroy organic poison 
in rooms was to place iodine in a small box witha 
perforated lid. He had seen this used with great 
penefit. Dr. Murray Thomson said charcoal was now 
used in the hospitals in India with beneficial effect. It 
was hung up in bags from the rafters. 

Maxixe Soar.—* Place a, shallow iron kettle, to 
hold from 4 to 6 barrels, just out of the wash-room, 
under cover of a shed. Extend half or three-quarter 
inch pipe for steam to the middle of the bottom, bend- 
ing it to form a surface, and terminating with open 
end. Take another pipe to discharge cold water over 
the top of the kettle. Use the best quality of “first 
sorts ” of potash, in the proportion of 6 pounds of pot- 
ssi to 7 pounds of grease, for. a barrel of 40 gallons. 
Break up the potash into small lumps, and dissolve it 
in say 2 pails of hot water to 24 pounds. It dissolves 
rither slowly when the potash is good. When dis- 
solved, put. the solution into the kettle, add the grease 
quite warm, and ‘stir the mixture together. Allow it 
tostand over night, if convenient. In the morning, 
apply a moderate jet of steam until the mixture appears 
ropy, or rather soapy. Shut off the steam and open 
the cold water valve, stirring the mixture, as the water 
runs, until the kettle is full, or the required quantity 
obtained for the materials used. 





STATISTICS. 


FoREIGNERS IN THE STATES.—The following is be- 
lieved to be a correct estimate of the number of natural- 
ied citizens residing in the United States, with the 
countries whence they have originated: — Ireland, 
1,611,000; German States, 1,198,000; England, 
430,000; British America, 250,000; France, 109,000 ; 
Scotland, 105,000 ; Switzerland, 54,000; Wales, 45,000; 
Norway, 43,000; Holland, 28,000; Turkey, 28,000; 
Italy, 10,000; Denmark, 10,000; Belgium, 9,000; 
Poland, 7,000; Mexico, 7,000; the Antilles, 7,000; 
China, 5,000; Portugal, 4,000; Prussia, 3,000; various 
countries, 204,000. Total, 4,136,000. 

Pic-Inon.— ‘The computed make of pig-iron in 
England and Wales last. year was 2,863,469 tons, 
against 2,763,390 tons in 1861, 2,889,752 tons in 1860, 
and 2,273,843 tons in 1854. The make in Scotland 
lst year was computed at 1,080,000 tons, against 
1,040,000 tons in 1861, 1,000,000 in 1860, and 775,000 
tons in 1854. The total make for the United Kingdom 
consequently advanced from 3,048,243 tons in 1854 -to 
3,943,469 tons in 1862... The number of furnaces in 
blast last year was 556, against 568 in 1861, 589 in 
1860, and 554 in 1854. The average price last year 
was 35s. per ton, against 49s, 3d. per ton in 1861, 
53s, 6d. per ton in 1860, and 79s. 9d. per ton in 1854. 
Of the 556 furnaces in blast last year, 436 were in 
England and Wales, and 120 in Scotland. 

COTTON SUPPLY. 

Tae following calculations on the probable Cotton 
Supply of 1864 are made by Mr. Cheetham, of Staley- 
bridge, and are based upon the reports made by British 
Vonsuls resident in the cotton-growing districts, in con- 
junction with other statements in his possession. 

The imports of last year (1862) were :— 





Bales. 
America as con eco 71,700 
Brazil eee eee eee eee 132,800 
Egypt ar (5, Sereaea eee 
Turkey i, Oe ee Oe eee) ROdU 
East Indies... eco ee. 1,072,000 

West Indies, &., ts A. 1,0 
Total ... es 1,445,000 


in imports of this year (1863) were estimated to 


Bales. 

America ve eee e. 100,000 

Brazil ore eee eve eee 150,600 

Egypt eee eee eee eee 200,000 

Turkey... ove eve ove 40,000 

East Indies “4. 9 4. eee 1,200,000 

China oes et ous ee 150,000 

West Indies, &. 4. 20,000 

Total... see «- 1,860,000 





: Tucrease, 415,000 bales, or 30 per cent. ; and. this 
_ uate, judging from, the imports already received, 
Ppeavs likely to be realized. 












Taking the consumption of 1860 as our guide, three 
days’ employment per week would require 24,300 bales, 
and adding the export of that year, 11,700 per week, a 
a total weekly supply of 36,000, or 1,872, 000 bales for 
the year, would be necessary. But the consumption 
for 40 weeks of the present year, to the 9th of October, 
appears to be 28,700 bales per week, and the export 
12,000 per week making the probable requirements of 
the year to be 2,119,000 bales or an excess of 259,000 
over the estimated import. It is the prospect of this 
result which has given encouragement to speculation, 
aud led to the present unprecedented high prices for 
the raw material—prices which he thinks will place in 
jeopardy the continuance of time at present worked by 
the operative classes. 

He estimates the imports for the coming year (1864) 
to be as follows: 


Bales. 
America eee om ews 100,000 
Brazil eee eee eee eee 185,000 
Egypt ... ese ese e. 300,000 
Bes Kindy 1) Ser: sean ee 
al os o:.aiey ote ae,’ ata. A 
West Indies, &c. ooo 35,000 
East Indies... a0 1,500,000 
China ... Poy ove «- 150,000 





Total eee ow 2,445,000 

Increase upon 1863, 585,000 bales, or 31 per cent. A 
consumption of four days per week, based upon the 
data of 1860, would require 32,400 bales, and allowing 
an additional export of 2,000 bales weekly over the 
present year, he has a weekly demand of 46,400, or 
a total for the year of 2,412,000, to meet which is the 
above estimated import of 2,445,000 bales. In this 
calculation he has assumed the continuance of the 
war in America, from which country it is not unrea- 
sonable to estimate a supply for 1864 equal to 1863. 

From Brazil the reports are not so favourable as 
could be desired. With all the stimulus of high prices 
the probable import of this year will exceed the last by 
only 16,000 bales, or 12 per cent. From Egypt the 
reports are favourable, and estimates of the crop vary 
from 275,000 to 400,000 bales. The probable crop in 
Turkey and Greece will be 200,000 bales, which may 
be considered a hizh calculation, out of which quantity 
Great Britain may obtain 150,000 bales, being an in- 
crease of fourfold over the present year’s estimate. 
From Italy and Malta advices are received of a crop of 
40,000 to 60,000 bales, a very considerable increase 
upon the last year’s production, and of this quantity 
Britain will probably obtain 25,000 bales. From 
India the supplies of last year and the present one 
have disappointed those who relied upon the statements 
hitherto made as to the large quantity of cotton grown 
there. An increase, tlierefore, of 300,000 bales, or 
25 per cent., is perhaps, not too high a calculation, 
From China, an import equal to that of this year is 
estimated, the high prices now existing withdrawing 
it from local consumption. From the West Indies and 
our other colonies, no increase of importance can be 
expected ; while the western coast of Africa sends less 
this year than the last. _From Peru we have obtained 
12,000 bales this year, and a further increase may be 
expected during the next. 

From these countries and all others not enumerated, 
an increase of 15,000 bales, or 75 per cent., is allowed, 
making the total from the West Indies, &., to be 
30,000 bales. From the above statement it would ap- 
pear that the supplies of 1864 would, in their aggre- 
gate amount, furnish four days’ employment per week; 
but as no considerable portion will be available be- 
fore the spring of the year, the month of January, 
which, it was hoped, would see an increase of employ- 
ment, will, it is feared, witness a diminution of that 
which now exists. 

In conclusion, he observes that the above considera- 
tion presents us with two satisfactory results. First, 
that the production of cotton in other countries than 
the Southern States of America is steadily progressing, 
the imports of 1864 exceeding probably those of 1862 
by 1,000,000 bales, thus lessening our exclusive depen- 
dence upon one source of supply. Secondly, that the 
three countries which have shown the most eager de- 
sire to contribute to this’result—Egypt, Turkey, and 
Italy~posséss advantages in climate, soil and facility 
of access to this market, which enable them to compete 
successfully with the Southern States of America, not 
only in quality, but alsd in cost of production; and it 
is anticipated that somé few years hence the coasts 
of the Mediterranean will furnish an annual supply of 
2,000,000 bales. 








Tue Earu or Letrrim.—His lordship has addressed 
the as follows: Smy—In what is called a 
leading paragraph in your paper, which by the merest 
chance was presented to me, I observe that you repre- 
sent me has having sat for Leitrim in the: House of 
Commons as a Liberal. I never did. It was my 
brother, whom 1. sueceeded. I was too wise to allow 
myself to be dragged into the slough by a disreputable 














party with whom, in my opinion, no man with a shred 
of character could ever consent to act. According to 
theif (and your) version I am now a disgraced and de- 
graded man. So far as the myrmidons of disloyal 
power can injure or degrade me it has been done ; but 
the end is yet to come, and it will be for my mortal and 
causeless fee to meet me, if he durst, in that noble 
house to which we both belong, and where right and 
not might must prevail, though all the blood of all the 
Howards essayed to beat it down. Please to correct 
the mistake which you have so strangely made, in your 
next paper, and oblige, yours, Lerrrm. The Belton 
Hotel, Sackville Street, Dublin, October 26, 1863. 

CapraiIn KirkKHAM, of the bark Edwin and Lizzie, 
who has just arrived in the Mersey, gives particulars 
of one of those rare instances of a whale striking a 
vessel direct on the stem, and which in the case of his 
ship nearly caused her.to founder, so tremendous was 
the shock she received. The Edwin and Lizzie left 
Prince Edward Island with a cargo of timber, and on 
the 12th of October, in lat. 45.1 N., long. 27.8 W., at 
half-past one in the afternoon, was struck by a large 
whale. Part of her cut-water was carried away, and 
the main stem cut right through to the wooden ends. 
This terrible blow, as might be expected, caused great 
alarm on board the vessel, and so rapidly did she leak, 
that the pumps were instantly manned, and kept going 
night and day without intermission. Fortunately, 
they were equal to the emergency, and though the 
Edwin and Lizzie (a new vessel) had 7ft. of water in 
her hold, she was brought safely to the Mersey and 
docked. 


Tue WEALTH oF Mexico.—In Mexico there are 
over one thousand silver mines, yielding between 
thirty-five and forty millions of dollarsa year. The 
value of these mines is increased by the fact that there 
are twenty-five mines-of quicksilver, which yield from 
two hundred and fifty to three hundred thousand pounds 
weight annually. Gold is found in considerable 
quantities, stated variously at from three millions of 
dollars upward. The mines are generally located either 
on the top or on the western slope of the Oordilleras, 
and have been wrought for ages. Gold and silver 
vases of great value and beauty of workmanship were 
sent back to Spain by the first conquerors as spoils of 
war. Iron and copper are also produced in great 
abundance. One great hindrance to the realizing of 
this mineral wealth is the difficulty of transporting it 
to seaboard, there being neither railroads nor navigable 
rivers in the country, and the only means of transporta- 
tion being the back of mules. The commercial inert- 
ness and want of mechanical enterprise of the people, 
and the small extent to which the combination aad 
division of labour are carried, have also contributed, 
with the general insecurity of property, to prevent the 
various natural riches of the country from obtaining 
their full development. 

RoMANCE tN Rea Lire.—A boy about nine years 
old, called at the shop of Mr. Cole, hair-dresser, at 
Bristol, with a little boy apparently about two years 
and a half old, and requested Mr. Cole to cut the child’s 
hair. He also requested permission to leave a bundle, 
which, together with the child, would be called for in 
the course of half-an-hour. Some time after the hour 
specified for the child to be called for, no person having 
claimed him, Mr. Cole opened the bundle, and found it 
to contain some articles of dress for the child, anda 
letter requesting that the child, who would soon be 
useful to the party with whom he was left, might be 
reared as one of his own, and that the party who reared 
him would be well paid for his trouble. The child was 
taken to the police station for the purpose of being re- 
moved to the workhouse; but Acting-Sergeant Shaw 
took the little fellow to his own house, where he has 
now becomé quite domesticated. The child can give no 
account of himself or his parents, not even being able 
to repeat either their names or hisown. On Saturday 
night a letter was received by Mr. Cole, stating that 
the child’s name is Henry, and that Mr. Cole would 
be well paid for any trouble or expense he might be 
put to in rearing the child, who has no father or mother, 
and who had been cruelly treated where he had been 
previously. The second letter,’ which, like the first, 
is evidently in a disguised hand, had been posted at 
Birmingham. 

ProposeD HARBOUR IN THE Downs.—A special 
meeting of the promoters of this undertaking has been 
held in the Guildhall, Deal, the Mayor (Mr. W. T. 
Pettit), in the chair. Mr. Alfred Giles, C.E., attended 
and explained. the plan of the proposed works. A 
basin of 30 acres in extent is to be constructed on the 
waste ground near Sandown Castle, to be connected 
with Sandwich by a canal 100ft. wide, through which 
the water of the river Stour can be diverted when 
necessary, to flush out the entrance to the basin. The 
estimated cost of the works is about £200,000. Mr. 
Giles explained that there will be an outer harbour, 
always open, which will have 10ft. of water at the 
lowest spring tides, and the entrance to which wiil be 
protected with two aris or piers. The works will not 
interfere with the drainage of the marshes, and the 
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waters of the Stour will be so seldom required for flush- | lot; just received them direct (?) from Faber's institu- ing my pipe, and offered him a large piece. To my 


ing the basin that the river above and below Sandwich 
will wot be injuriously affected. On the motion of 
Captain Betts, seconded by Mr; R, Marsh, Mayor of | 
Sandwich the plans and estimates were adopted, and it 
was resolved to apply to Parliament next session for | 
powers to construct the works, Joint committees of 
the promoters in Deal and Sandwich have been ap- 
pointed to bring the matter before the public, and it is 
expected the project will be liberally supported, not 
merely by the capitalists of the district, but by the 
shipowners and underwriters in the metropolis. The 
proposed harbour and docks will supply a want long 
experienced, @ safe refuge into and out of which ves- 
sels of a moderate draught can pass at all times of the 
tide, in any weather, and be sheltered from the prevail- 
ing win 








FACETIZ. 





War is an author the most peculiar of animals ?— 
because his tale comes out of his head. 

Why is acrack shot likea noted character? Be- 
cause he is a man of mark. 

Whr is the letter L like Warwickshire? Because it | 
is in the middle of EngLand. | 

Quenirs.—What is the difference between a gambler 
and a bill-sticker? A gambler is a card-player, and a 
bill-sticker is a pla-carder 

Sayinc By our SAGE IN THE SrREET.—Any 
baker knows how .to make. wheat to bread, but how | 
many people are ignorant how to make bread to eat! — 
Fun. 

EX@RACT FROM A FUTURE MacauLay.—“ And b 
way of finally labelling the two leading members of the | 
Palmerston Cabinet, we may say, that the Premier was | 
famed for his China war, aud the Finance Minister for | 
his China ware.” 

Sayinc By our SAGE iN Tur StREET.—Homeopa- | 
thists may well boast of the cures they experience. If 
faith, as is said, is the chief cause of all remedies, they 
have enough of it, for they can believe in Ha(h)ne-man. | 
— Fun. 





| 
Horrrs_te PROSPECT FOR THE PEOPLE oF Enc- | 


LAND.—There are one hundred and sixteen new appli- 
cants as attorneys, and twenty-one for re-admission to | 
practice, this Michaelmas term. And yet this land is 
called “happy” England. Shameful mockery !—-Fun, 

‘‘Wuy are you never to be seen at Almack’s?” | 
inquired young I——, of the Hon. W——. “I only | 
know of two motives for going to balls,” replied the | 
roué, “and none of them happens to move me at pre- 
sent: first, to look for a wile; secondly, to look after | 
your own wife.” | 

A Fact, uw True.—A farmer lately observed a man | 
trespassing on his grounds. Being much enraged | 
thereat, he threw an old stump at the fellow, at the | 
same time demanding his business there. The man 
spoke not, but hurled the wood back again at, the | 
querist; so that the farmer received his answer, by | 
return of post.— Comic News. 

An unwilling juryman recently excused himself , 


from serving at the Queen’s Bench, by a letter, of | clergyman, through the clerk, a paper, on which was 


which the following is a literal copy: “Sir, as lama 
Fauriner and nry lengwich.Danich I am not.ettal com- 
pitint of the English lengwich to be a jewry man and 





my contions do not alow me to geive my openian en | nounced, ‘A man going to see his wife, desires the 


what I do not endarstan—An answer vel oblight.” 


WOODEN NUTMEGS ECLIPSED—A MERCHANT'S story, | 


“ Mine frent, good evenin’; any bencils I can dish- | 
pose of you to-day 2?” 

“No, trade is pretty slow these times, and it won’t 
profit much to be for ever buying while business lies 
stagnant.” 

Without paying any attention to my retort, he 
added : 

“ Chenuine Faber, num-ber von, de best bencil in dis 
market ; dey ish extra, always lashding till dey ish vore 
out. Petter dry a goopel dozen, eh? ” 

This running conversation took place one evening 
in my wholesale house in b , between a chubby, 
lager-loving, well-appearing Dutchman and myself. 

Our assortment of pencils had been pretty thoroughly 
weeded out, and the stock really needed replenishing, 
but still I hesitated, doubtful what I should do, 

Finally, after a great deal of chaffering we struck a 
bargain, the price being so liberal that I could not say 
“ No” to his persuasions. 

Not more than a half-hour from the opening of our | 
trade twelve boxes of one gross pencils each were 
piled away, paid for, and the Dutchman sent on his way 
rejoicing. 

‘ paid no further attention to my trade till the next 
lay, when, having a call from one of our country 
merchants, it happened that he wanted a portion of my 
recent purchase, 

“ Here,” said I, taking a parcel of the pencils from | 
its place, and unwrapping the gilt cover, “are a tiptop 








| and Seward the exact truth, namely that large num- 


tion, and I can warrant them as being precisely the | 
|} same thing again a few minutes afterwards. I thought 


thing for you!” 


astonishment he ate the whole of it, and he did tli, 


By this time I had them spread out foran inspection. } to myself, “ Well, I'll puzzle you now, anyhow ;” so [ 


“ These look well; put me up six or eight dozen, | poured from my ‘flask about a dessert-spoonful of 


while I cut away at this fellow,” said Mr. Buyer, cut- 
ting into the end of a pencil. 

“The Lord bless me! What’s this?” shouted the 
fellow, staring me blankly in the face. 

“ What’s what?” I replied, being totally ignorant as 
to the cause of his sudden surprise. 

“You contemptible swindler, do you think that I’m 
green, because I happen to be a country jake? Why, 
look here; don’t you see it?” he savagely vociferated, 
throwing pencil after pencil under my nose. 

I picked up one, then two, then a dozen, and finally 
the whole of my precious cargo, and there wasn't a 
pencil in the blessed lot that contained a speck of lead 
as large as a mustard-seed. 

Faber’s brand, nicely stamped on varnished sticks, 
describes the speculation to a-T’. 





A COUNTRYMAN once brought a piece of board to an 
artist, with the request that’ he would paint upon it 
St. Christopher as large as life. “ But,” returned the 


| artist, ‘that board is much too sma)l for that purpose.” 


The countryman looked perplexed at this unexpected | 
discovery. “ That's a bad job,” said he; “but look’ee, | 
sir, ye can let his feet hang down over the edge of the | 
board.” : 
ADIEU TO MR. BEECHER. 

Mr. Beecher has left us; he has sailed for America, 
where he can tell his congregation just what he likes, 
but where he will, we are sure, tell Messrs, Lincoln 


bers of the uneducated classes crowded to hear a} 
celebrated orator, and that the press has been very 
good-natured to him. Also, we hope he will. say, 
because he knows it, that the educated classes are at 
the present date just as neutral in the matter of the 
American quarrel as they were before the reverend 
gentleman's arrival. Having duly stated these facts 
to the President and the Minister, Mr. Beecher may 
put them in any form he pleases before the delightful 
congregation, whose members pay £40 a year, each for 
pews. And to show that we part with him in all good- 
nature, we immortalise his witty allusion to ourselves 
in his farewell speech : 

“TI know my friend Punch thinks I have been servin 
out ‘soothing syrup’ to the British Lion. (Laughter) 
Very properly the picture represents me as putting a 
spoon into the lion’s ear instead of his mouth; and I 
don’t wonder that the great brute turns away very 
sternly from that plan of feeding.” (Renewed laugh- 
ter.) 

A gentler criticism upon us could not be, and we 
scorn to retort that, having a respect for anatomy, we 
did not make the lion’s ear large enough to hold the 
other spoon depicted in that magnificent engraving. 
For the Reverend Beecher is not a spoon, whatever we 
may think of his audiences in England. And so we 
wish him good-bye, and plenty of green-backs and 
green believers.— Punch. 


IMPORTANCE. OF PuNCTUATION.—A poor woman, 
whose husband was going to sea, handed to the 


written, “A man going to sea, his wife desires the 
prayers of this congregation.” The clergyman inad- 
vertently, no doubt, misplaced the comma,; and an- 


prayers of this congregation.” 

Sometimes a girl says “no” to an offer, when it is as 
plain as the nose on her face that she means “yes.” The 
best way to judge whether she is in earnest or not, is 
to look straight into her eyes, and never mind ‘her 
noes. . 

In an old paper printed nearly a century ago we find 
the following : 

Oh, matrimony! thou art like 
To Jeremiah’s figs; 

The good were very good; the bad 
Too sour to give the pigs. 

A New Measure ror Lacser.—Not long since the 
keeper of a lager beer-saloon was air upon a& 
charge of selling liquor without.a license, when he at- 
tempted to prove that the Teutonic beverage was not 
an intoxicating drink, A number of witnesses, who 
had amply tested its qnalities were. called, one. after 
another, until finally an old German named W—-~ 
took the stand, and the question was asked him :—“ Do | 
you consider lager beer intoxicating?” “ Veil,” re- | 
plied W , “ash for dat I can’t say. I drinksh | 
feefty or seexty glashes a day, and it never hurtsh me, 
put | don’t know how it woult be if'a man vash to make 
a hog of hisself.” 

A Donksy THAT CHews ToBacco AND Drinks 
Wuiskry.—A few days ago, when shooting’in Derby- 
shire, my party were resting under a wall; a donkey 
came up to us and commenced nibbling my coat. 
“ You are a sociable kind of fellow,” said I, “ perhaps 
you would like a little tobacco,” as I was just then fill- 











whiskey into my hand, and this he licked up, but 
refused a second taste of it. We came to the conclu- 
sion that he was not such a donkey as he looked. 

A SLEEP-PRODUCING PARSON. 

A clergyman was once sent for in the middle of tho 
night by one of the ladies of his congregation. 

“Well, my good woman,” said he, “so you are very 
ill, and require the consolations of religion? What 
can I do for you?” 

“No,” replied the old lady; “I am only nervousand 
can’t sleep.” 

“ How can I help that?” asked the parson. 

* Oh, sir, you always put me to sleep so nicely when 
I go to church, that I thought if you would only 
preach a little for me! ” 

The parson “ made tracks.” 


“ SaL.y, I’ve a sweetheart—such a nice young man! 
He’s in a profession! ” “Oh, Jemima! don’t use such 
wicked words.” * It ain't a wicked word at all, Sally, 
it’s a business.” “ Business, Jemima, what business ? ” 
“ Guess, Sally, what it is. It begins with H.” “[ 
know, Jemima—it’s a hofficer.”| “ No, it ain't though; 
it’s something much better than an horsifer.” “ ‘Then 
it's a horange merchant—that’s it, Jemima! ” “Oh, you 
hateful thing—to think of anything so wulgar! He's 
@ hoctioner.” 

BIRKENHEAD AND SoutHpowNn Rams.—An agricu!- 
tural gentleman, standing on the top of a hill among 
the downs on one side of the river Itchen, in Hamp- 


| Shire, shouted across the valley to another agricultural 


gentleman on the summit of a corresponding eminence 
on the other side of it: —“ What sort o’ things be them 
as the peapers talksso much about, them there iron- 
clad steam rams inthe Mersey?” In answer, tho 

posite agriculturist hollaed, “‘ [dunnow ; but I spose 
they bea kind o’ ship! "—Punch. 

A Rovanp ror AN OUIvER.—A gentleman, one 
evening, was seated near a lovely woman, when the 
company around were proposing conundrums to eaci 
other, Turning to his companion, he said, “ Why is « 
lady unlike a mirror?” She “ gave it up.” ‘ Because,” 
said the rude fellow, “a mirror reflects without speal- 
ing, a lady speaks without reflecting.” ‘“ Very good,” 
said she. “Now answer me. Why is a man unlike a 
mirror?” “TI cannot tell you.” “ Because the mirror 
is polished, and the man is not.” 


TuereE is.a story told of an Irishman who, landing 
in New York harbour, was met and welcomed by « 
countryman who had been longer there. “ Welcome,” 
said the latter, “ I'm glad to see ye; ye’ve come just in 
time, for to-morrow’s election day.” The friends tool 
some refreshment together, and presently the newly- 
arrived began to make some inquiries about voting. 
“ Ye'll vote for who ye plaize,” said his friend; “sure 
it’s a free counthry.” “ Well, thin, begorra,” rejoined 
the Irishman, “ I go agin the Government—that’s what 
I always did at home.” 





BALDNESS. 

As baldness is generally considered a calamity by 
both sexes, its causes should be investigated in order 
to provide. a remedy, if this is possible. A recent 
writer observes that baldness “is always an unnatural 
and therefore a diseased condition; though it by no 
means implies general derangement in all cases. It is 
believed by some to indicate power and activity of 
mind, and this*may sometimes be the case; as undue 
mental exertion, by producing a febrile condition of the 
head, affects the hair in the same way as a fever, 
though not’in the same degree. But we believe that 
baldness oftener than anything else indicates the wear- 
ing of our modern water-proof and air-proof, hats, 
which keep that portion of the head which they cover 
constantly heated and unventilated. In corroboratir ytd 
of this remark, it may’ be observed that the hair is 
generally thick and healthy below the point covere: 
with the hat, and that ‘women, who. use no air-tigh 
covering for the head, are seldom bald.” 

As if to contradict this theory of, the cause of bald- 
ness, we are told that of all the honours conferred upon 
Cesar, there was none that he accepted more gratefully 
than the right to wear the civic crown, which served 
to'conceal his baldness. Cmsar certainly never wore 
one of our modern water-proof, air-tight hats; but he 

ssed an intensely’ active mind, ‘which may, lave 
caused his baldness. We also read that the prophet 
Elisha was bald, thoughi‘he surely never had the mus- 
fortune to wear an air-tight hat; for he went un- 
covered. Baldness is certainly ‘due to a disease of tle 
scalp, or the roots of the hai, but the capse of this 
disease is not understood. 

Another writer upon this subject states that the 
ancient Britons, in their barbaric state, possessed hair 
long, strong and sufficiently thick to resist the cut of a. 


— 
—_— 
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sword; and the prevalence of baldness in Englishmen | made of the pith of the elder may be so charged with | And now, as the week has closed, how quiet will be- 
of the present day he attributes in a great measure to | ‘electricity by means of friction that it will jump about | come the great city, which was at first so full/of the 


increased mental, pursuits. 
Innumerable are:the lotions and compounds! now 


fora considerable time. . The only possible explanation | 


| of the extraordinary: movements of the miraculuos 


music of diverse yet mingling labour. The rings of the 
hammer and trowel cease, and the anthems of wheels 


sold under the pretence of keeping the hair ftom fall- | seed is, that it is naturally charged with a vast quan-|| die away over tlie Gesetted streets, and solitude comes 


ing out; others under the pretence of producing long, 
flowing hair; while others again profess to cure bald- | 
yess, and restore the hair to all. its youthful vigour. | 


tity of the electri¢ fluid; which keeps it continually in | 
motion. : 
Tue Mersty “RAms.”—Why the Améticans con- 


most welcome to every better sense. Repose, so sweet 
after .a week’s toil, to be unbroken for a day; repose, 
which brings rest and meditation, culturing the mind 


Hogsheads of liquids are sent forth under such pre- | ‘fine their attention so exclusively to Mr! Laird’s plots, | by a review of the experiences through which it has 
tences; but they all seem to be as effectual in accom- | and ignore, apparently, the like French conspiracies, it | passed during the busy week. “May these reflections 


plishing their objects as so much water. 

It is nearer the truth, however, to say that vigorous | 
health conduces most to: preserve tlie hair, and that | 
when all the vital functions are in good working order 
and activity, we find the hair bright, glossy, and plea- 
sant to the touch ; but, on the contrary, when the body 
js diseased, the blood impure, or the system’ feverish, 
the hair becomes harsh, dry, and coarse, and the head 
covered with dandruff. With returning health the 
hair resumes its original quality and condition. 





Hearne 1x Fisn.—~The sense of hearing in fish 
is very curious. Any one who has walked by the side 
of a well-stocked river must have observed how the 
fish will glide away from the banks, even though the 
intruder is in such a position that he cannot be seen. 
‘The Chinese, as Yarrell says, breed gold-fish to come 
for their food at the callofa whistle, and . similar ex- 
yeriments have been made in England. A gentleman 
kept a perch which would come to the top of the 
water whenever he was called, 

Tue WATERING-PLACES oF FrANCE.—Government 
appoints to ach an inspector, who has a great many 
privileges, and is at the head of the practice, through 
is official standing. Other medical men may, of 
course, try their luck, but their chances are not so 
cood. It is said that these offices of inspectors are to 
be abolished, and free trade introduced. The manage- 
ment of the waters would remain with the civil 
engineers. 

A Novet Move or Poacurnc.—Robert Shephard, 
of Mount Pleasant, Teebay, has been fined for poach- 
ing on, the preserves of Howgill Fell, near Sedberg, 
over which Mr. W. H. Harger and Mr. W. Jacob, of 
Liverpool, have the right of shooting. The defendant 
was in the habit of taking a horse on to the moors in 
his shooting excursions, himself being attired in a head- 
cress from which a pair of horse’s ears projected, and 
his face was covered with a veil. Whilst the horse 
traversed the heather, the defendant went about 
dressed in the extraordinary fashion before-named. By 
this means he got near to the grouse, and easily shot 
them. 

Wr understand that the noble diversion of hawking, 
which has lately sunk into great neglect, is likely to 
be revived by the Grand Falconer of England, the 
Duke of St. Albans, and other influential noblemen. 
We congratulate the noble Duke and them upon this 
introduction, which will be duly appreciated by the fair 
sex; for it not only displays their skill and graceful- 
ness on horseback to the greatest advantage, but it is 
divested of that danger oi broken limbs of which they 
run so great a risk in following the hounds. In by- 
gone days, @ person of rank seldom went abroad with- 
out a hawk on his hand, which, in old paintings, is the 
criterion of nobility. Chaucer describes Sir Thopes as 
following this knightly sport :— 

“ He could hunt at the wild dere, 
And ride on hawking for the revere, 
With grey goshawke on hande.” 
And Spenser, in the days of the Virgin Queen, makes 
it a prominent feature in the education of Sir ‘l'ristram ; 

“Ne is there hauke that mantleth on her pearch, 

When high tow’rlng, or accoasting low, 
But the measure of her flight doe search, 
And all her prey, and all her dyet know.” 


AyimaTED SEEDS.—We were yesterday shown by 
the proprietor of the Centrifugai Railway one of the 
most extraordinary natural curiosities it has ever been 
our fortune to behold, namely, an animated seed. ‘This 
seed, when placed on tke ground or on a table, imme- 
diately begins to move about in all directions, some- 
times travelling over a considerable space by a series of 
convulsive jerks. This extraordinary vegetable pro- 
duction was given to Mr. Gordon by Mr. Mathews, 
the gentleman from whom he rents the lot on which the 
railway is exhibited. We called on Mr. Mathews, who, 
in the most obliging manner, presented us with one of 
the Seeds, and gave us the following particulars con- 
cerning them:—A gentleman, recently arrived from 





Mexico, brought some dozen or so to Mr. Mathews. 
We saw them in a piece of paper jumping about like a | 
number of fleas. They grow on a tree called the yerda 
de flecka, or arrow-tree. On breaking a leaf or twig of 
this tree a milky juice exudes, which is used by the 
Vosiitill _Indiaus for poisoning the points of their ar- 
rows. The results of a wound irom one of these poi- 
soned barbs are fearful; the person wounded is seized 
With convulsive tremblings, and death ensues in from | 
‘ty to sixty minutes. It is well known that a ball | 


is not easy to make out. But at Bordeaux and at 
Nantes there are a pair of Confederate rams building, 
and a private account from Bordeaux, on the. authen- 
ticity of which we can rely, states that the builder 
gives out that he privately inquired of the French 
Government whether the rams would be allowed to 
go, and that the French Government replied in the 
affirmative. 





NATURE'S HARMONY. 
Freecy cloud, in azure sky, 
Floating slowly, gently by, 

Pause, and tell us of the love, 

Coming ever from above. 

Sparkling star, thou canst unfold 
Beauteous tales before untold, 

Of that radiant, happy land, 

Home of every serapli band. 

Bird, of sweet and plaintive lays, 
Thou canst warble forth His praise, 
Who hath plumed thy wing for flight, 
Far from reach of mortal sight. 


Streamlet, murmuring through the vale, 
Moved by every passing gale, 

All thy changing ripples tell, 

“ God e’er doeth all things well.” 

Lofty tree, on mountain’s side, 
Standing in thy strength and pride, 
Point us to that home on high, 

Where no beauty blooms to die! 


Flower, whose leaves in fragrance twine, 
Pure thy mission, and divine, 

Sent to image forth the heart, 

Which can grateful praise impart. 
Dewdrop, on the verdant ground, 

One of thousands, sparkling round, 

“ Evén thus,” thy low tones say, 
“Blessings come to cheer our way.” 


Gentle zephyr, linger here, 

Breathe into my listening ear 

That sweet message to thee given, 

“Child of earth, thy home is heaven! ” 
M. A, C. 





GEMS. 





Too much asseveration gives a ground of suspicion. 
Truth and honesty have no need of loud protestations. 

He who treats men ingenuously, aud converses 
kindly with them, gains a good esteem with very little 
expense. 

MENTAL pleasures never cloy; unlike those of the 
body, they are increased by repetition, approved of by 
reflection, and strengthened by enjoyment, 

Tue same pride that makes us condemn the faults 
we imagine ourselves exempt from, inclines us 60 de- 
spise the good qualities we are not possessed of. 

Trutrn has force, reason authority, and justice 
power; but they are witlout lustre, if the most grace- 
ful way and manner be wanting. 


In all cases of slander currency, whenever the forger 
of the lie is not to be found, the injured parties should 
have a riglit to come on any of the endorsers. 


A MAN should never glory in that which is eommon 
to a beast, nor a wise man in that which ig common to 
a fool, nor a good man in that which is common to a 
wicked man, 

Wuewn you have lost money in the streets, every one 
is ready to help you look for it; but when you have 
lost your character, every one leaves you to recover ti 
as you can. 

CLOSING UP! 

Ir is the close of another week, and how gratefully 
it comes, to the toiling and weary million of earth. 
Even those who reject religion and its institutions ac- 
knowledge the wise, if not divine, ordination of the 
Sabbath, a day of rest and peace, use it answers 
one of the greatest human wants as no other device 
could. As the shadows of the evening fall on Satur- 
day night, the mechanics and labourers wil] lay down 


ever stféugthen ‘us to renew the jbattle of) life with 
greater earnestness, and with higher. aims of life for 
the untried future. 

A MAN will daily pass unheeding scenes of beauty 
which fill another with intense delight, simply because 
he has never cultivated habits of observation and com- 
parison; and yet it is obvious that’ the latter enjoys 
without expense or labour the, most abundant and 
varied source of pleasure from which the former is shut 
out. Let all, then, and especially the young, cultivate 
habits of observing, admiring, and loving nature. 

SINGING oils the wheels of care and supplies the place 
of sunshine. A man who sings has a good beart under 
his shirt-front. Such a man not- only works more 
willingly, but he works more constantly. A singing 
cobbler will earn as much money again as a cordwainer 
who gives way to low spirits and indigestion. Avavicious 
men never sing. The man who attacks singing throws 
a stone at the head of hilarity, and would, if he could, 
rob June of its roses and August of its meadow-lark. 


——SSSE=E==EEE 


MISCELLANEOUS. 





ForeieGn papers state that a woman died in Austria 
the other day who weiglied 60 stones 13 lbs. 

A CLERGYMAN in Carlisle recently preached a ser- 
mon to children in words of one syllable. 

Privce ALFrep recently killed five salmon in the 
Tweed, one of which was 26 lbs. weight. 

Trere are fifteen thousand lawyers in England. 
Forty-five hundred of the number are barristers. 

On Wednesday, the 25th inst., there will bea partial 
eclipse of the moon, partly visible at Greenwich. It 
will begin at 8.50 a.m. 

Si Cuarirs Fox has been surveying the port of 
Lymington, in Hants, with the view to the formation 
of an extensive system of docks there. 

Tue demand for diamonds in New York is said to 
be greater than ever, ‘Tis is odd to couple with the 
fact of the misery the war must entail. 

Ir is announced in the Paris papers that the brothers 
Godard are about to make a balloon to contain 14,000 
cubic métres of gas, whereas M. Nadar’s “ Giant” only 
contained 6,000. 

Sprain is not behind the rest of the countries in 
Europe in war expenditure this year. The army and 
navy expenses for 1863 show an augmentation already 
of nearly eighty millions of reals, originating, doubt- 
less, in some measure from the expedition to St. 
Domingo. 

Five young men, described as “sober and well- 
conducted,” were lately fined 10d. each, with costs, at 
the Sligo assizes, for having cut some oats ona Sunday 
for a poor widow. The weather lad been bad for 
some time previously, and the crop was in a “ critical 
condition.” 

Tue Dersy CenTeENARIAN.—Mr. Edward Foster, 
who completed his hundredth year towards the close of 
1862, is again at Derby after a prolonged tour in the 
southern counties of England. Mr. Foster has been 
warmly welcomed by his many friends, and it is pro- 
posed to celebrate his 10lst birthday by a public 
diuner. 





A GENEALOGICAL tree has been published, by which 
it appears that the present King of the Greeks is de- 
scended from the old Emperors of the East, The line 
begins with the Emperor Constantine LX., a.p. 1063, 
and is continued through the Emperor Alexis Com- 
nenus, through Henry I., King of France, through 
Edward I., Henry VI1., James I., and George I., Kings 
of England. 

Tux bottom of the iron-clad Royal Oak has been 
examined at Keyham. The lowest ticr or layer of her 
iron plates, which .is painted with red lead or some 
composition, is all more or less honeycombed, and par- 
tially destroyed by galvanic action, arising from con- 
tact or proximity to the copper sheathing below. 
Where txe corrosion has set in, pieces of the injured 
iron can be picked out with the point of a penknife. 
~ THe Mammotu.—aA very interesting discevery has 
been made at Leicester by the workmen engaged in 
constructing a main sewer in that town—the tusk of 
the elephas primigenus, or great mammoth. It ley 





their toil-armour, and the finger-worn needlewoman 
will fold up her work that brings, alas! too scanty pit- 
tance, and homeward from every busy workshop will 
go the hosts whose hands surround us with all the com- 
forts and luxuries of our earthly life. 


on the virgin or original bed of Keuper sandstone, which 
here alternates with beds of red keuper marl, the drift 
gravel beds being superposed. Some difficulty was 
experienced in getting it out, from its very friable con- 


| dition, aud portions of both ends were lost. 
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NOTICE. 
SUPPLEMENT GRATIS. 


WITH TUE 


LONDON READER. 


With this week’s number of Tie Lonnox ReEapER 
is presented, Gratis, No. 1 of a new and original story 
of absorbing interest, entitled 

THE RED CHAMBER. 
BEAUTIFULLY ILLUSTRATED BY EMINENT ARTISTS. 

As no copies of Tux Loxpox Reaper will be issued 
without the Supplement, the Trade are particularly 
requested to deliver the stery of Tuk Rep CHAMBER 
with Tue Lonpon Reapzr of 

MONDAY, NOVEMBER 16 
Orrice, 334, Srranp. 





the glass, and in a little time the quicksilvered tinfoil ad! 


out any danger of its falling off. 
common | glass. About two ounces of me 
ficient for cov 


ration should be quite successful, the glass 


vent the adhesion of the amalgum or alloy. 
Rirtz Bos.—Very good indeed. 
Gtastox1ay.—Guelph, which is pronounced “ Gwelf.” 


name of Martin in page 832. 
manner as you can. 

more eareful practice will 
time sapien olan apibonpweeaprione 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Ienwart Worra (Norrmscuam)—We will inquire for you. 

J. M. M—Enelose five stamps to our office and the numbers 
shall be forwarded to you. 

Aw Aynvat Scsscrmper.—Certainly not. It would be highly 
dangerous to attempt to do anything of the sort. 

G. B—A broad gold ring, with various signs around it. 
2. The same finger as that opon which the wedding ring is 
worn. 

Harry Inerstre is to be congratulated on his bonne fortune 
Here is Baunetre dying for a lock of hair from his manly 
head. , 

W. H.—Sammons them ‘in the county court. You could 
do so either before or after leaving the house. They would 
be still liable to you. 

R. C.C.—We should certainly advise you to apply at the 
London Docks yourself, and begin a fresh life, especially as 
you desire “a birth on board ship.” 

R. Law (Catmartrney).—1l. It would depend upon what in- 
terest you had. You would have to improve both your writ- 
ing and spelling. 2 No; we should think not 

H. A. E. also enters the lists for Gerrrupr’s hand and 
heart. He is the only son of a rich country gentleman, con- 
sidered very handsome, and is a gallant yeoman. None but 
the brave deserve the fair. 

Exvren Ciare.—Yours is the old, old story of man's fickle- 
ness and woman's constancy. Forget him, and congratulate 
yourself that you have escaped a bad husband. Verbena, in 
the language of flowers, signifies sensibility. 

E. M. B. wishes to meet with a “ holy and respectable young 
man, not more than twenty-three years of age, who would 
not object to marriage.” We wish E. M. B. every success. 
Hair: Lovisa, chéstnut; Brancnge, a shade darker than 
Loviaa's. 

CLARA AND Kate may meet with suitable mates in the per- 
sons of Wuenx.ockx and Horatio, who are desirous of corre- 





sublime effusions. 
W. E. 0.—To 
the university, and enclose a stam 
yourself and to yourself. You 
answer. , 


ments and taking plenty of exercise. 
TO THE EDITOR OF “THE LONDON READER.” 


may send an answer. 
WANTED. 
Wanted a hand to clasp in mine 
As on life’s road I roam, 
And guide me past its thorny snares 
Unto a happy home. 


Wanted a form both neat and fair, 
With easy gait and free, 

To take its station by my side, 
And tread life’s path with me. 


Wanted an eye reflecting clear 
The beauties of thé mind, 

Revealing in. its depths»a heart 
Trusting, true, and kind. 


Wanted a lip where sits a smile 
Of welcome, joy, arid love ; 

A voice whose rich, melodious tones 
Would waft the soul above. 


Wanted a loving mate. One who 
Would gladly launch with me, 
_ And hear the storms, enjoy the calms, 
On life’s uneertain sea. * JM 
Fernanpo begs to offer himself-to Gertxupr. | His habits 
are regular; he has an affectionate and loving disposition, and 
believes he could make Gerrrupe a happy wife; his age is 





sponding with them through the columns of THe Lonpon 
Reaver. Wuenrock is dark, merry, and tall. Horatio is 
shorter, light, and sentimental. 

Henry b1 Vero offers himself to Gertrups, and boasts him- 
self in possession of all qualifications. He is a mechanical | 
engineer, speaks several languages, 5 ft 10} in. in height, 
light-complexioned, and is twenty-four years of age. ) 
would be happy to exchange carte-de-visites. 

W. BR. T., a clergyman of the Church of England, wishes us 
to. signify that he would like to correspond with GzerrrupE 
with a view to matrimony. He is about twenty-five years of 
age, considered to be a good extemporaneous preacher, good- 
tempered, of middle height, and dark complexion, and mark 
this, my merry maidens, “ he is in earnest.” 

F. E. (Birwmenam).—The following rule is that applicable 
to a revoke:—“If a revoke happens to be made, the adver- 
sary may add three to their score, or take three tricks from 
the revoking party, or take down three from their score; and 
if up, notwithstanding the penalty, they must remain at nine: 
the revoke takes place of any other score of the game.” 

Pouncu.—The word nervous is susceptible of two meanings, 
which sometimes causes considerable confusion in its use. 
For example, prenologists use it in the sense of indicating 
strength, and many old, as well as young women, use it in 
the sense of indicating a certain species of agitation of the 
system denotive of weakness, 

Kriycston Merepira (Bancor).—Persevere in your suit, es- 
pe as she loves you, and as you are equally attached to 

er. If she is determined to have you, and you are of the 
same mind, there is no doubt that you will ultimately con- 
quer. “Love laughs at locksmiths,” says the adage, and we 
may add to it, also, at “families.” 

Serr-Mape (MANcHRSTER).—Extemporaneous Tracing Paper 
—This may be made by moistening the paper with spirits of 
wine or with rectified oil of turpentine. Try the oil-shops 
fot Damara Resin, which, when made into a varnish, 
produces a tracing paper capable of being written upon with 
chalk pencils, or even steel pens. 

Ws. Maynixa (Horzeryn).—To heighten the Colour of | 
Yellow Gold—Time and exposure will very shortly deaden 


the colour of gold, and when this is the case, it may be re- 
stored by the following :—Saltpetre, two ounces; green cop- 
yeras, two ounces; white vitriol and alum, of each, one ounce 


f it is wanted redder, a small portion of blue vitriol must be 
added. Mix these well together, and dissolve in water as the 
colour is wanted, 

Wiit1am M. (Neweastie).—To Silver Looking Glasses: 
Platins looking-glasses is erroneously termed silvering; for 
there is not a particle of silver used in the whole process. The 
modus operandi ia this:—On tinfoil flatly disposed on a flat 
table, mercury is to be poured and gextly rubbed ‘with a 
hare’s-foot; it soon unites with the tin, which then becomes 
very splendid, or, technically speaking, is quickened. A plate 
of glass is then carefully slid on the tin-leaf in such a manner | 
as to sweep off the redundant mercury, which is not incorpo- | 





twenty-two, would be pleased to exchange carte-de-visites, 
Exaiza Coox (MancHestErR).—It would be better for you to 
apply at once to an aurist, stating the probable cause of your 
deafness, and he will,in all likelihood, give you something 
to stop the calamity from going further, if not altogeth 


Sruily to the glee, thas the weights may be removed with- he parted, kissed her. 
= onan Oe ees oP 
three feet of glass. That ‘ 

satel, the -glaes should ‘be: por- 


fectly clean, for the least dust or dirt on its surface will pre- 


Mars of WaxeFIExp will find himself answered under the 
Horry.—Introduce yourself in as polite and agreeable a 


J. S. (Duvtxry).—Your writing is excellent, and with a little 
become suitable for apy kind of 


y offers that we can only introduce to her 


T. A. pe Hicnam.—We are highly delighted with your ex- 
pleased be- 
that .you have at last found a vent for your 


the most certain information write to 
envelope addressed by 
have a correct and early 


Rurvs Nasvs—Since you are strictly temperdte, it may 
arise from a constant peculiarity of diet’ Change this, or, in 
other words, vary it as much as possible, avoiding all condi-) 


Dear Srr,—l take the liberty of sending yeu a few ‘ines 
containing my wants, which, if suitable, I will be glad to see 
in your pages, and perhaps some of your fair correspondents 


— 
———_— 


rated with'the tin; leaden weights are then to be placed on | go with them. I refused at first, but finally went, When he 


| said ‘ good-by,’ to her, he much affected, and 

. This increased my seeloney, pov lyeren 
on reaching my home, he wished to kiss me, I woulj not 
allow him. He asked me not to forget him, and to write to 
him, which I promised to do when my parents wrote, After 
this I never lo my friend, and soon after she died, and I 
have to accuse myself for treating her unkindly Without 
reason. Years have passed, and I am now twenty-one and en. 
reget to another, who is always pressing me to marry him, 

we heard from the one who went to Australia at ve 

long intervals, and the last letter informed me that wee 
coming home, and he hoped, if not pre-engaged, we should 
continue in the friendship we before enjoyed. He confessed 
that I was always in his thoughts, for he loved me, and I wag 
his a m for re home ; but he hoped if I had 
found some one else to love that I should quite forget him, 
I love my present gen very much indeed, but if the 
other returns, I do not know whether [ should by degrees 
love him more, and | dread the meeting. The gentleman 
with whom I am at present keeping company knows nothin, 
of this. How shall i act honourably to each, and which ds 
you think has the greatest right to my heart and hand, itl 
feel that I could love either? Do yu think there is any rea. 
son for my present engagement to be broken off?" 

Eveene Dorngy.—In reply to your numerous queries, our 
critic sends us the following:—L A presumed metaphorical 
expression referring to the exiles who, for the sake of liberty 
in the.days of Charles L, sailed to North America 2 An 
error, for our forefathers are still free in the United States, 
3 and 4. Incomprehensible. 5. Having gone to the utmost 
limits of the west, the poet supposes himself to “ mount in 
Aurora's car,” which rises in the east; the line is very bad. 
6. A simile which would force a not very happy resemblance 
of China and Japan to the Dead Sea. 7. Incomprehensible, 
The whole affair seems to us a piece of somewhat confused 
geographical composition in rhyme. 

Jouy.—Envy is a weak, self-punishing feeling. Correct it, 
and attend to the moral of the classic story. When a statue 
had been erected by his fellow-citizens of Thasos to Thea- 
genes, a celebrated victor in the public games of Greece, it 
excited. so Strougly the envious hatred of one of his rivals, 
that he went to it every nicht, and endeayoured to throw it 
down by repeated blows, til! at last successful, he was able to 
move it fromits pedestal, and was crushed to death beneath 
it on.its fall. This, if we consider the self. ing misery 
of envy, is truly what happens to every envious man. He 
may throw down his rival’s glory, but he is crushed in his 
whole soul beneath that which he overturns. 
Beatrice.—Your hair is light brown, all the native people 
living ‘undef the tropics ‘hive black hair; while the light- 
haired races are chiefly found in the cold regions. But this 
is. not an arbitrary distinction, as all, the aboriginal races on 
the American continent, extending from Patagonia to the 
Arctic sea, have black hair. The Danes of Europe are held 
to be the red-haired race; the Germans the fair-haired race. 
In Great Britain and Ireland, there is no distinctive colour of 
the hair; but dark brown is the most common in the former, 
and black in the latter, The ancient Gauls of France and the 
Caledonians of Scotiand were described by the Romans as 
yellow-haired races ; but this colour of the hair is now seldom 
seen. in any part of the world. 





TO THE EDITOR OF “THE LONDON READER.” 
Sm,—Enclosed I send you the names of the trees lately 
eS in St Peter’s Church, Brighton, with their symbolical 

riptions, which I should like to see printed in your next 
week's number. 
Cedar of Lebanon.—It being the tree selected by Solomon for 
building the temple of Jerusalem. 
Weeping Willow.—A native of Babylon, and the tree on which 
the ae Israelites hung their harps when they bemoaned 
the loss of Jerusalem. 





| cure it. 


Cuaries Staunton (Loypon).—You would not get more 
than sixpence or eightpence for it from'a dealer in old books; 
but if you know any one who has a set of the “ Review ” in 
question, and wanted the part of 1823 to complete it, you 
would, no doubt, get more 

Y. H.—Chalk may be purified by trituration and elutriation, 
that is, washing so as to separate the foul matter. The silici- 
ous and ta —_ subside first, a ae 
particles floa © supernatant may be decan 

fined id en thus purified, it 
is called whiting and Spanish white in England. 

W. B.—Bashfulness is natural ; it is a spontaneous manifes 
tation of emotion, and its blush is as beautiful on the cheek o 





a girlas a red rose among lilies, It may, however, be sub _ 


dued, but with the pure maiden we would never have i 
wholly conquered. e have little sympathy for those who 
have too great a command over their countenances. We 
must, however, admit that blushing men are not held in very 
great esteem by the other sex. 

S. J. Roperts (Barn).—Pimples on the Face—These popular 
erupti are ti not so easily removed; but in simple 
cases, where there is not much disarrangement of the general 
health, “ commonly yield te the occasional use of mild 
saline aperients and warm or tepid bathing, or frequent ablu- 
tion with warm soap-and-water, Sea-bathing is, also, a 
powerful remedy. Use no stimulants whatever. Occasional 
single pimplés, depending on local causes, generally require 
no particular treatment. Your handwriting is very good. 

Ernet Everarpv.—The following romance has reached us, 
and before allowing our fair correspondent to narrate it, we 
should advise her to wait until she sees the returned friend, 
and should he be as agreeable as before, to give her heart 
and hand t¢ him ~~“ About five and a half years ago (I was 
then about sixteen), I was acquainted with a youth about the 





sy @—The tree on which Zaccheus climbed to see 
Christ on his way to Jerusalem. 
Thorn.—To remind us of the crown of thorns. 
Aspen.—It ‘being the tree of which the cross is said to have 
been formed. 
Lime.—The principal papyraceous tree of the ancients, and 
on the bark of which the scriptures were first written. 
Ash.—Esteemed a sacred tree in ancient times, and the one 
to which the serpent is said to have a strong antipathy. 
Plane.—The favourite tree of the Greeks, and under whose 
shade the Athenian philosophers retired to study. 
Birth.—The tree of which the lictors made their fasces. — 
Eim.—The funeral tree of the Romans, and the coffin tim- 
ber of Britons. 

Cr .—The funeral tree of all eastern nations. 
Yew.—* The sacred yew, 30 feared in war,” and a tree con- 
secrated and dedicated to the grave. 
Arbor Vitiv,—Although the tree of life, it shows that im- 
mortality is not the lot of anything terrestial. 
Holly.—As being used in the decoration of churches at 
sacred festivals. ; 
Boxr.—The plant formerly used in the feast of the purifica- 
tion of the blessed Virgin. 
Poplar.-A plant held sacred by the Romans, and the tree 
used to mark the boundaries of their lands. 
Maple—The tree of which the bowl of hospitality was 
formed in the days of yore. : 
Pine—* To thee I consecrate the pine.” In Pagan days it 
was consecrated to Diana. 
Bay.—The lauris nobilis of the ancient warriors; the crown 
of our poet-laureates} a supposed protector from lightning, 
and a pariier of pestilential air. 
—As an honourable badge for those who bravely 
defend their country and their laws, 
Oak.—Once the refuge of a British monarch, and ever the 
bulwark of our state. 











same age, or he may have been a little older. Our p 
were well-known. to each other, consequently we were much 
in each other's society, which appeared very agreeable to beth 
of us. 1 had a female friend about my own age, of whom I 
was very fond, and as she was often at my home, we three 
became great friends; but being so young I never considered 
him as anything more to me than a friend. But about five 
and a half years ago he left his home for Australia, and the 
evening before he started ke invited my friend and me to take 
tea with him at his own house, which, now I think of it, was 
uite as natural to invite her as myself, but at the time I 
thought he was more familiar with her than with me; and as 
I had known him longest I be, to feel jealous. Accordingly, 
as she had to leave at an earlier hour than the others, tha: 
evening, he offered to accompany her home, and asked me to 
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